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he reign of King Roger II of Sicily (1130-1154) marks one of the most 

significant periods for cultural and religious interaction in the medieval 
world. At the heart of the Mediterranean, this Norman kingdom became 
a cultural nexus point, a society characterized by the assimilation and 
fusion of Latin-Christian, Arab-Muslim and Greek-Orthodox traditions 
under royal patronage.! In order to consolidate royal power, the Norman 
administration promoted an image of the king as a multicultural ruler with 
‘respect for all customs and faiths of his kingdom’* Under royal patronage, 
various aspects of Greek, Latin and Arabic traditions were appropriated 
in art and architecture to help disseminate the ideological and political 
messages of the royal state. But what became of these visual stories in the 
hands of their creators and in the eyes of their viewers? 

This book examines the creative forces alive in, and in dialogue with, 
the medieval kingdom of Norman Sicily through a wide variety of 
visual media: churches, mosaics, coins, illustrated manuscripts, tabulated 
manuscripts, textiles, artefacts, frescoes, together with the diverse 
products of archaeological survey and excavation. Rather than looking 
at art and architecture in terms of genre and form, we examine visual 
stories as evidence for the interplay of dynamic forces in history. The term 


1 See Annliese Nef, Conquérir et gouverner la Sicile islamique aux XIe et XIIe siécles 
(Rome, 2011), chapters 1-3 esp. for material culture; Annick Peters-Custot, Les grecs de 
l'Italie méridionale post-byzantine (IXe-XIVe siécle): une acculturation en douceur (Rome, 
2009), 326-399 on the Norman royalty; see also chapters 6-10. 

2 Vatican Codex. MS. Lat. 8782. For a translation of the so-called ‘Assizes of Ariano’ see 


Graham A. Loud, Roger II and the Creation of the Kingdom of Sicily (Manchester, 2014). 
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‘designing’ in our title expresses the agency of creators and interpreters of 
visual messages and stories in the medieval kingdom of Norman Sicily, 
as well as to enable readers to consider how subsequent generations of 
scholars, antiquarians and artists have designed and perceived their own 
stories about the image of this medieval kingdom. The collected essays, 
themselves a product of cross-disciplinary research and transnational 
collaboration, reflect on the idea of visual culture – both as it operated at 
the time, and as it reveals itself to us today. 

This book makes the case for treating this culture as а cohesive 
Mediterranean visual language that is culturally distinct from the three 
ethnic groups that made up the ‘populus trilinguis. It argues that the 
material and visual culture of Norman Sicily was more coherent than 
syncretic. To say that it resulted from the influences or elements of 
disparate cultures, including Islamic, Byzantine and Norman, tells only 
part of the story – the part that goes in one direction (looking backwards 
to see how things came about). Instead, we think about what artists were 
trying to do: what impressed them, and what impressions they sought to 
make. We tell a story of how artists and makers recognized, and often 
exceeded and expanded, the technological and social constraints in which 
they were working. The value of this story is in the contributors' shared 
effort to understand what ideas were exchanged - and how and why - in 
the design of art and structure in Roger's kingdom. What these essays 
show, as a whole, is that the visual world of Norman Sicily was one of the 
most striking, important, and dynamic in the Mediterranean. 

In this introductory article, we begin by situating our study in the 
historical narrative of how a Norman family's eleventh-century invasions, 
treaties, and interactions with the many peoples of southern Italy 
helped to create what became a twelfth-century kingdom under Roger 
II. This narrative is important because our authors, although treating a 
later period, consider the material and visual implications of conquest 
over successive generations. We then consider how, and on what basis, 
scholarly stories about the kingdom's history and visual culture have 
changed over the course of modern times: here, we illustrate where the 
present volume enters the narrative. Having built the frame, we illustrate 
the collective implications of the articles: first, for the creation and 
coherence of the Mediterranean visual language, and communication in 
it; second, for the roles of agency, action and change over time in this 
dynamic story. 


THE STORY OF NORMAN SICILY 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NORMAN KINGDOM ОЕ SICILY 


Thirty years prior to the conquest of English soil in 1066, a series of Norman 
contingents, ultimately backed by papal support, arrived in southern Italy 
and systematically invaded the Byzantine-controlled territories of Calabria 
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and Apulia. In 1035, spurred on by the successes of their predecessors, 
a small force led by the sons of the de Hauteville family arrived in the 
Mezzogiorno in search of new land and wealth. After demonstrating his 
military skills in service of the Lombard princes of Salerno, the eldest 
brother, William de Hauteville, was conferred the title of count of Apulia 
by his Norman compatriots under suzerainty of Guaimar IV in 1042? 
Taking advantage of inherent political infighting between the various 
factions who claimed sovereignty over the region, the Normans went on 
to establish a series of de facto fiefdoms throughout the South. However, 
it was almost two decades later that the de Hautevilles received papal 
sanction for their rule when, at the Council at Melfi in 1059, William's 
younger brother Robert Guiscard was formally invested as duke of Apulia 
and Calabria, and count of Sicily. 

Not satisfied with his possessions on the mainland, Robert Guiscard 
set his sights on Sicily, an island which had remained under the de facto 
rule of factional Muslim lords for over two hundred and fifty years. 
Alongside his younger brother Roger (later Count Roger I), Robert 
Guiscard crossed the straits of Messina and, after a victory at the Battle 
of Cerami in 1063, the Normans secured an important base of control on 
the north-east of the island from which to subjugate it further? In 1071, 
before continuing his with conquest of the mainland, Robert formally 
invested his brother as count of Sicily.5 Over the next two decades, the 
island and its predominantly Muslim inhabitants would fall under the 
control of their new Norman overlord. It was into this environment 
that Roger Гв successor, the future King Roger П, emerged, and he later 
unified the realm as the first kingdom of Sicily and Southern Italy. After 
the successive deaths of his father in 1101 and his older brother Simon 
in 1105, Roger II took on the title of count of Sicily under the regency of 
his mother, Adelaide del Vasto.” 

Тһе young count quickly showed himself to be an effective and 
capable ruler, cementing his rule on the island whilst forming a number 
of diplomatic alliances, such as his marriage to the daughter of Alfonso 
VI of León and Castile. However, the death of his cousin William II of 


3 Gordon S. Brown, The Norman Conquest of Southern Italy and Sicily (London, 2002), p. 43. 
^ For the oath Robert made to Pope Nicholas IL, Le Liber Censuum de l'Église Romaine, 
ed. P. Fabre and L. Duchesne (Paris, 1889-1952), 1.422; for a translation, see Graham A. 
Loud, The Age of Robert Guiscard: Southern Italy and the Northern Conquest (New York, 
2014), pp. 188-189. 

5  [bid., p. 157. 

6 Тһе rule and reign of Count Roger I is documented in the chronicle Geoffrey 
Malaterra, De rebus gestis Rogerii Calabriae et Siciliae comitis et Roberti Guiscardi ducis 
fratris eius, ed. Ernesto Pontieri, 3 vols (Bologna, 1927-1928). On Roger 5 conquests, 

see Julia Becker, Graf Roger I. von Sizilien. Wegbereiter des normannischen Konigreichs 
(Tübingen, 2008). 

7 Hubert Houben, Roger II of Sicily: A Ruler between East and West (Cambridge, 2002), p. 26. 
8 Ibid., 35. Also see Dawn Marie Hayes, Roger II of Sicily: Family, Faith and Empire іп 
the Medieval Mediterranean World (Turnhout, 2020). 
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Apulia in 1127? catapulted Roger to centre stage as the dominant figure in 
the southern Italian political sphere. Roger quickly claimed his cousin’s 
seigneurial lands of Apulia and, after subduing a series of insurrections 
by local Norman lords, the count was invested as Duke of Apulia by 
Pope Honorius II in 1128.? With much of the southern Italian peninsula 
now under his control, Roger looked towards the consolidation of a 
new kingdom, united under his supreme royal authority. Meanwhile, 
after the death of Honorius II in 1130, two claimants were elected to 
the pontificate, forcing the papacy into a schism. Taking advantage of 
this event, the shrewd Roger announced his support for the anti-Pope 
Anacletus II, who in turn officially recognized him as king of Sicily in a 
papal bull in 1130.! In the cathedral at Palermo on Christmas day 1130, 
Roger II was officially crowned king of Sicily and Southern Italy. 


ROGER IPS KINGDOM: POLITICAL PLAYS, VISUAL 
VARIATIONS 


What this brief chronology demonstrates is that the world the Norman 
king inherited was not only politically but culturally fractured.” Despite 
the perceived strength of the united kingdom, the new king’s rule was 
very much subject to the various, disparate cultures, communities 
and peoples that made up his new realm. Under Roger's guidance, 
the political administration became a deliberately hybrid system that 
consciously combined elements of Fatimid bureaucratic government 
and fiscal policy with Justinians law codes.? Roger himself was 
educated by Greek tutors, and his court was composed of an eclectic 
mix of Latin and Greek officials and preachers, alongside Arabic 
scholars, poets and musicians." The king’s purported tolerance for 
the traditions of his conquered subjects is most clearly reflected in 
the legal corpus known as the Assizes of Ariano, in which the author 
notes that, ‘because of the variety of different people subject to our 
rule, the usages, customs and laws which have existed among them up 
to now are not abrogated unless what is observed in them is clearly in 
contradiction to our edicts. 


9 According to the chronicler Romuald of Salerno, Duke William confirmed Roger 
as heir to the duchy in a verbal pact made in 1122. Romuald of Salerno, Chronicon 
Sive Annales, ed. C. A. Garufi (Cittá di Castello, 1935), pp. 213-14; for a translation, see 
Houben, Roger II, p. 42. 

ю а, p.26. 

H Paul Кем, Italia Pontificia, vol. 8, No. 137 (1908). 

12 Crucial starting points for readers wanting to learn more about the Norman conquest 
and the consolidation of the Kingdom of Sicily include Donald Matthew, The Norman 
Kingdom of Sicily (Cambridge, 1992); Loud, The Age of Robert Guiscard. 

ІЗ See Jeremy Johns, Arabic Administration in Norman Sicily: The Royal Diwan 
(Cambridge, 2002). 

M For a detailed account of Roger’s court, see Houben, Roger II, p. 100. 

5 Vatican Codex. MS. Lat. 8782. Also Loud, Roger II. 
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However, unlike constitutional documents that would have been largely 
confined to the spheres of the royal court, material culture and visual 
designs were effective tools to help disseminate this ideological message 
to a much greater proportion of society. Therefore under royal patronage, 
image-makers were commissioned to produce visual models that fused 
together elements of Latin, Byzantine and Islamic artistic tradition. The 
Cappella Palatina, perhaps the most well-known monument of Siculo- 
Norman architecture, was built in the style of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, with a nave containing an Islamic muqarnas vaulted ceiling, 
crafted by the Arabic workmen employed to build 16,5 In the narthex of La 
Martorana (Santa Maria dell'Ammiraglio), the Greek admiral George of 
Antioch commissioned mosaicists to depict Roger II in the fashion of the 
Byzantine Emperor, being crowned directly by Christ." However, examples 
of multi-source visual design were not confined to the grand edifices of 
public procession. On his royal seal, the king's Latin title is accompanied 
by the Greek monogram IC | XC, and in his coinage Arabic titular on 
gold coins is juxtaposed by orthodox icons such as the Christ Pantocrator 
and the Tau cross on lower denominations.? In royal diplomas the king 
adopted a Greek signature, and chancery documents show striking 
syntactical similarities with Byzantine government practice.” 

The intention of this multi-ethnic appropriation project was to 
affirm the king’s right to rule over the various peoples of his kingdom, 
by creating a common visual language that could be understood by all 
the communities that made up the ‘populus trilinguis:?° However, as will 
be argued by William Tronzo in this volume, what emerged was a new 
visual culture, one that transcended the constituent Latin, Arabic and 
Greek elements from which it was derived.” Therefore, like the regnum 
itself, Siculo-Norman material culture was an entirely new and unique 
foundation, a product of the intense cross-cultural interplay and exchange 
that has come to define not only Roger ЇЇ rule, but the entire history of 
the Norman kingdom of Sicily.? 


16 William Tronzo, The Cultures of his Kingdom: Roger II and the Cappella Palatina in 
Palermo (Princeton, 1997). 

7 Ernst Kitzinger and Slobodan Ćurčić, The Mosaics of St. Mary’ of the Admiral in 
Palermo (Washington D.C., 1990). 

18 For the most comprehensive work on the various coinages minted by the royal 
administration, see Medieval European Coinage: South Italy, Sicily, Sardinia: With a 
Catalogue of the Coins in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, ed. Phillip Grierson et al. 
(Cambridge, 1986), esp. at p. 15. 

19 Jeremy Johns, “The Norman kings of Sicily and the Fatimid caliphate, Anglo-Norman 
Studies XV (1993). 

20 For the origin of the term populus trilinguis see Johns, Arabic Administration, p. 284. 
21 See William Tronzo, “The Interplay of Media: Textile, Sculpture and Mosaic’ this 
volume. 

22 See section below, А New History of Seeing. 
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TELLING THE STORY OF NORMAN SICILY 


Due in large part to the propaganda that celebrated the kingdom's religious 
and cultural exchanges, much of the early historiography on the regnum 
placed particular emphasis on the novelty of its position as a pluralist 
medieval state. In fact, the very notion of multicultural co-existence in 
a twelfth-century society tempted early twentieth-century writers like 
Charles Homer Haskins and Erich Caspar to describe Norman Sicily 
famously as the ‘first modern state? and Roger II the ‘first statesman 
in the modern sense??? Over a century later, most historians now agree 
that the multi-religious and ethnic harmony propagated by the royal state 
can largely be reduced to a policy of pragmatic pacification.” Despite 
his confirmation by Pope Anacletus IL Roger П% kingship rested on 
fragile political foundations. On the southern Italian peninsula, a series 
of rebellions led by local Norman lords and backed by Pope Innocent II 
and the Emperor Lothar III had weakened the king's control over Apulia 
and Calabria?9 Meanwhile, on the island, cultural and religious tensions 
between the Latin royal elite and Muslim and Greek communities would 
continue to exacerbate social instability throughout the course of his, 
and his successors, reigns. With a kingdom still in its political infancy, 
toleration was a practical policy to ensure internal civil order, a conclusion 
suggested by the steady decline in Greek and Muslim customs after the 
kingdoms eventual political unification in 1139.2 In questioning idealized 
notions of cultural harmony and religious liberty, scholars have reassessed 
the place of the Mediterranean kingdom in the medieval world. 
Changing historical narratives and interpretations have helped to 
advance our understanding of the Norman administration and the 
‘multicultural? society it governed. Scholarly interest іп the Norman 
kingdom of Sicily came to the forefront at the turn of the 19th century 
when the young Italian historian Carlo Alberto Garufi (1899) published 
a series of unexamined documents from the Norman and Swabian 
kingdoms.” Five years later the German academic Erich Caspar (1904) 
produced his lengthy monograph on the kingdom and its enigmatic 
first ruler.” This was followed shortly after by the prodigious work of 


23 Charles Homer Haskins, The Normans in European History (Boston, 1915), p. 109. 

24 Erich Ludwig Eduard Caspar, Roger II (1101-1154) und die Gründung der normannisch- 
sicilischen Monarchie (Innsbruck, 1904), p. 436. 

25 See Joshua С. Вик, Norman Kings of Sicily and the Rise of the Anti-Islamic Critique: 
Baptized Sultans (London, 2017), p. 4. 

?6 Since opposing his ascension to the pontificate in 1128, Innocent II saw Roger II as a 
'tyrant' and usurper of imperial rights over the region of Southern Italy. See Matthew, The 
Norman Kingdom of Sicily, p. 50. 

27 Hubert Houben, ‘Religious Toleration in the South Italian Peninsula during the 
Norman and Staufen Periods, in The Society of Norman Italy, ed. G. A. Loud and A. 
Metcalfe (Leiden, 2002), p. 319. 

28 І documenti inediti dellepoca normanna in Sicilia, ed. Carlo Alberto Garufi, vol. 1. 
(Palermo, 1899). 

29 Caspar, Roger II. 
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Ferdinand Chaladon (1907), which synthesised earlier narrative accounts 
in two substantial volumes.*° Evelyn Jamison was the first British scholar 
to produce a series of articles on the regno, which not only permitted 
anglophone readers their first glimpse into the Southern Norman world, 
but later provided evidence for the intercultural networks - a key theme 
explored in the present volume - that flourished between the two island 
kingdoms of England and Sicily during the twelfth century? In 1954, 
the first international conference was convened to commemorate the 
800th anniversary of the death of King Roger II. This was followed two 
decades later by the commencement ‘Giornate Normanno-Sveve’ at Bari 
in 1973, an ongoing conference series where historians, art historians and 
archaeologists from across Europe continue to present and engage with 
new findings on both the Normans and their Swabian successors.? 

Since then, and as a direct result of this previous research, interest in 
Norman Sicily has increased exponentially, and the scope of the field has 
evolved into distinct specializations that helped reveal more about the 
complex political, social and economic dynamics that underpinned the 
Norman state. Recent work has shown the regnums fiscal administration 
was based on model of contemporary Fatimid Egypt,” with an intricate 
system of Greek and Islamic bureaucratic officials that presided over 
its organization. Meanwhile, the existence of active mercantilist trade 
networks with the maritime republics of Northern Italy has provided a 
new insight into the importance of Roger's eastern mainland territories 
to Mediterranean commerce, a ‘conversation in trade (see below) that 
may help to reveal more about the cross-cultural interactions between 
the regno and its Adriatic neighbours.” Furthermore, research into the 
kingdoms social structure has shown that the Norman rulers perception 
of self-identity gradually became rooted in the multi-ethnic and religious 
environments in which they were immersed.** Annotated translations of the 
narrative sources have proved invaluable to anglophone readers, opening 


30 Ferdinand Chalandon, Histoire de la domination normande en Italie et en Sicile, vol. 1. 
(Paris, 1907). 

53 Evelyn M. Jamison, “Тһе Sicilian Norman Kingdom in the mind of Anglo-Norman 
contemporaries, Proceedings of the British Academy 24 (1938), 237-285. 

32 Тһе proceedings of the 21st conference have been recently compiled in a volume. 
See Atti delle ventunesime Giornate Normanno-Sveve, ed. Maria Boccuzzi and Pasquale 
Cordasco (Bari, 2018). See also Carlo Alberto Garufi’s edition, I documenti inediti 
dellepoca normanna in Sicilia (Palermo, 1899—); Ernesto Pontieri, Tra i Normanni 
nell'Italia meridionale (Naples, 1964). 

33 Johns, Arabic Administration; see also Hiroshi Takayama, The administration of the 
Norman kingdom of Sicily, vol. 3. (Leiden, 1993). 

34 Hiroshi Takayama, "Ihe Great Administrative Officials of the Norman Kingdom of 
Sicily; Papers of the British School at Rome 58 (1990), 317-335. 

35 David Abulafia, The Two Italies: Economic relations between the Norman kingdom of 
Sicily and the Northern communes (Cambridge, 2005). 

36 "Ihe Society of Norman Italy, ed. Loud and Metcalfe. See also Stefan Burkhardt and 
Thomas Foerster, Norman Tradition and Transcultural Heritage: Exchange of Cultures in 
the ‘Norman’ Peripheries of Medieval Europe (London, 2016). 
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up a wealth of primary information that has hitherto being limited to 
those adept in Latin, Greek and Arabic.” 

What this means is that we are now in a stronger position to perceive 
and to study the nature of this dynamic kingdom, through these advances 
in the study of interactions, the application of new technology, and even 
through the discovery of new evidence, especially in archaeology. Modern 
research thus promises equally enlightening and innovative paths for future 
discovery. For example, the Norman Sicily Project, developed by Dawn 
Marie Hayes, combines images, documents, geolocation data and research 
information to help document the cultural heritage of Norman Sicily. The 
first of its kind, the digitization project will serve both as an interactive 
research database and a conservation tool, helping to preserve some of 
the most important Siculo-Norman sites that survive in the modern day. 
Тһе European Research Council-funded project led by Jeremy Johns, 
‘Documenting Multiculturalism’ (2017-2023) promises a systematic and 
comprehensive study of two centuries of multilingual communities in Sicily 
based on documentary (rather than narrative) sources, and a database for 
researchers worldwide.’ In the present volume, we seek to explore one 
element of this dynamic and complex period of medieval Mediterranean 
history that wants further exploration: not whence its visual culture came, 
but how and why it worked and communicated the way it did. 


A NEW HISTORY OF SEEING 


To tell the story of designing Norman Sicily, we must be self-conscious 
about our own perceptions, and those of medieval people. To use Carver 
and Molinari’s formulation, this book examines both the visual culture of 
the past and the ‘windows’ through which we view it.? Just as we argue for 
the value of considering how people read the evidence at the time, authors 
also reflect on contemporary perspectives: from how we use categories and 
theories of visual culture (Tronzo and Reilly), to the implications of digital 
technologies for manuscript study (Jacka) and new biomolecular methods 
in archaeology (Carver and Molinari). Jacka’s images, for example, realizes 
the visual implications of tabular evidence, showing that a conversation 


37 For the most important work of translation of a number of contemporary sources, see 
Loud, Roger II; see also his resource ‘Medieval History Texts in Translation, accessed 16 
July 2019 <https://ims.leeds.ac.uk/online-resources/translations/>. 

38 The digital project is still in the course of its development, however for an general 
outlook see Dawn Marie Hayes and Joseph P. Hayes, “The Norman Sicily Project: A 
Digital Portal to Sicilys Norman Past’ <www.normansicily.org>; Jeremy Johns (Principal 
Investigator), ‘Documenting Multiculturalism: Co-existence, law and multiculturalism 

in the administrative and legal documents of Norman and Hohenstaufen Sicily, 
с.1060-с.1266” <http://kre.orient.ox.ac.uk/documult/index.php/en/>, both accessed 16 July 
2019. 

39 Martin Carver and Alessandra Molinari, ‘Sicily and England: Norman Transitions 
Compared; this volume. 
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between table and map can give us new insights into Rogers worldview. 
Perceptions about art and architecture are as much about how they are 
framed as about their content - true as much today as in the twelfth 
century. 

In 1836, Gally H. Knight published his influential book, The Normans in 
Sicily: being a sequel to an Architectural Tour in Normandy. In his detailed 
account of the buildings, Knight commented on the exoticism of Norman 
Sicily, and the peculiarity of the architecture in its intermixing of Latin, 
Greek and Islamic components.“ This travellers descriptions of the cross- 
cultural heritage of Siculo-Norman art captivated audiences, and sparked 
a new academic interest in the kingdom and its material culture. In recent 
years, however, several scholars have flagged the limitations of treating the 
visual culture of Norman Sicily as exotic, peculiar and distinct. In his work 
on the Cappella Palatina, for example, William Tronzo has questioned the 
value of dividing art forms into disparate categories, noting that the isolation 
of individual images in the decoration has restricted understanding of the 
royal chapel’s art as a spatially more complex ensemble.” The tendency of 
scholarship towards regional specialization poses challenges for assessing 
not only the overall position, but also the relative standing, of the various 
cultural groups reflected in Norman-Sicilian art and architecture.? In the 
art historical world, scholars including Jeremy Johns and Linda Safran 
have made progress in examining the complex relationships between 
various art forms, showing what insights we gain by considering not only 
artistic elements in relation to one another, but Norman Sicily in relation 
to other places and times.? Our own design is to develop these insights 
further in a book that investigates the images and designs of Norman 
Sicily in relation to the stories they told. 

Good stories are told from different perspectives, and to that end we 
examine the visual and material culture of Norman Sicily on different 
scales, and from different points of view. A comparative perspective 
that several authors adopt is one with Norman England's conquest 
story (Reilly), material record (Carver and Molinari), and architecture 
(Tabanelli). Our authors ask what Roger II was trying to do, as well as how 
his own workers, coin-makers and geographers responded to him. Several 
chapters consider the external point of view from which Roger' trading 
partners in the eastern Roman Empire and his more local competitors saw 
(or failed to see) him. In particular, the material culture of the princes of 


^9 Gally Н. Knight, The Normans in Sicily: being a sequel to An Architectural Tour in 
Normandy (London, 1838). 

4 Tronzo, The Cultures of His Kingdom, р. 14. 

? Matthew, The Norman Kingdom of Sicily, p. 45. 

43 See e.g. The Painted Ceilings of the Cappella Palatina, ed. Ernst J. Grube and Jeremy 
Johns (New York, 2005). For an overview of the influence and convergence of various 
Mediterranean cultures on the evolution of Siculo-Norman art, see Houben, Roger II, pp. 
99-135. 
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Capua and Lombard monasteries in southern Italy shows that, from the 
perspective of Rogers competitors, the royal presence in the visual record 
was a powerful communicative force – one that needed to be toned down, 
and contextualized in the long history of the region and its contacts in the 
Mediterranean (Whitten). 

Taking a long view in time, and a wide geographic view, Martin Carver 
and Alessandra Molinari take up the vexed question of whether the tales of 
Norman conquests, north and south, are really comparable. Le Patourel’s 
The Norman Empire, R. Allen Brown's The Normans, and especially R. H. C. 
Daviss The Norman Myth all suggest shared Norman ambitions and aims, 
although Graham Loud has posited that the Norman myth is overstated.“ 
The narrative sources certainly highlight the differences between the two 
conquests. William the Conqueror was one man and a duke; the noble 
de Hauteville family of many brothers needed to find land and prospects. 
The English kingdom was won in a day: Sicily in thirty years. The English 
administration was taken over and elite wiped out almost seamlessly; the 
de Hautevilles in the south struggled for a long generation to establish a 
kingdom, and continued to vie for recognition with Lombard, papal and 
indeed other Norman leaders. 

But in shifting attention away from regnal or gens mythology and 
royal ambition, the archaeological record suggests some important ground 
for comparison. In evaluating the material record over several centuries, 
Carver and Molinari argue that the impact of conquest in both realms was 
eventually to create an underclass; that the need to be adaptable persisted; 
and that maintaining a relationship with the crown was never a bad idea. 
Not only rulers, but also farmers and merchants, were the drivers of 
transition in Norman Conquests both North and South? - a point we will 
return to in our discussion of agency. 


A MEDITERRANEAN VISUAL LANGUAGE 


Visual history and historiography is a core element of all of the essays: 
how do art, architecture and archaeological evidence tell a story, and to 
what extent is it an historical story? In the 1960s, George Kubler - a 
proponent of the sort of ‘visual culture’ explored in this Бооке – argued 
against the idea of ‘style’ as a useful conceptual tool in art history, instead 
making a case for historical sequence and change over time.” He looked 


44 John Le Patourel, The Norman Empire (Oxford, 1976); R. Allen Brown, The Normans 
(Woodbridge, 1984); R. H. C. Davis, The Normans and Their Myth (London, 1976); G. A. 
Loud, "Ihe Gens Normannorum – Myth or Reality? Anglo-Norman Studies V (1982). 

^ Carver and Molinari, ‘Sicily and England: Norman Transitions Compared, this 
volume. 

46 For other visual culture explorations, see e.g. Brian Leigh Molyneaux, The Cultural Life 
of Images: Visual Representation in Archaeology (2013). 

47 George Kubler, The Shape of Time: Remarks on the History of Things (New Haven, 
1962). 
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at the limits of an individual artists influence by identifying several 
factors: art's function as problem-solving, the limitations technology and 
precedent place on creativity, and, importantly, questioning (if not wholly 
discarding) the idea of biological evolution of art forms, as Dalu Jones 
did with respect to the art and architecture of Norman Sicily in the late 
1960s and early 1970s, proposing ‘cosmopolitan’ instead.** "Evolution is a 
term several of our authors question, not only because of its linearity, but 
because of its implied dependence on external factors (Reilly, Tabanelli, 
Scirea, Carver and Molinari). The idea of ‘sequence; too, suggests a certain 
implied regularity that, while it might fit an anthropological search 
for patterns, cannot necessarily help to understand individual choices 
and communications. Not insignificantly, Carver and Molinari prefer 
'sequences, in plural. Some of the works of art considered here are not best 
read as a response to a problem, but as attempts to anticipate problems 
before they occur; as impulsive acts of preference, or as inspired by sparks 
of insight. 

William Tronzo commented on his impression of change in the 
Cappella Palatina in the twelfth century, its absence from the scholarly 
literature at the time, and its apparent opposition to the idea of coherence.” 
In a narrative, or a story, change is essential for coherence: the narrative 
must unfold. The passage of time is required for communication and 
understanding. But stories, by nature, vary in the telling: they may not 
be linear or cyclical, and different variations or versions can exist without 
problem or paradox at the same time. How, then, should we understand 
the nature of the language in which the visual stories of the Norman 
kingdom of Sicily were shared? 

Our authors argue for variations on a visual language of Norman Sicily 
- ranging from shared, common, to universal - that interacted more 
widely with the Mediterranean world, and they stress its dynamism and 
scope. The next two articles by Tronzo and Reilly outline some of the key 
assumptions of previous scholarship, and outline the alternative approaches 
taken in this book. Two key assumptions they explore are worth noting 
here. First, as Tronzo discusses, there has been a tendency to view the art 
of Norman Sicily it as programmatic, in the sense of being pre-planned and 
executed accordingly. This kind of perspective, often incommensurable 
with the evidence of ongoing construction, maintenance, and adaptation 
of a building, can lead us to overstate the extent to which art was made 
to ‘legitimize, and to limit our ability to recognize changing minds and 


48 Dalu Jones, ‘Romanesque East and West, Connoisseur 191 (1967); Dalu Jones, “Тһе 
Cappella Palatina in Palermo: Problems of Attribution; Art and Archaeology Research 
Papers 2 (1972); in this volume, see Lisa Reilly, ‘Roger П and Medieval Visual Culture. 

49 Tronzo, The Cultures of His Kingdom, р. xix. 

50 Tronzo, The Cultures of His Kingdom, p. 19; but cf. Eve Borsook, Messages in Mosaic: 
The Royal Programmes of Norman Sicily (1130-1187) (Oxford, 1990); Beat Brenk, ‘La Parete 
Occidentale Della Cappella Palatina a Palermo, Art Medievale 4 (1990). 
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changing ideas. We argue instead that the conversation was ongoing, and 
that artists and creators revised their plans in light of new information, or 
in response to earlier versions of a plan. 

Second, as Lisa Reilly notes, there has been an effort to identify 
distinct vocabularies - such as Muslim, Byzantine, and Roman (as well 
as Norman and Lombard)—in visual manifestations of Roger Ils power 
and the culture of his kingdom. One of the problems with an analogy 
that considers artistic elements as disparate elements forming a hybrid 
‘vocabulary’ is а misunderstanding of how vocabulary actually functions 
in a language. Languages are conservative, as they have to be for effective 
communication; but they also change, often as a result of choices and 
decisions people make about how to apply old words and etymologies to 
new situations. The only way dictionaries are made is from a close study 
of usage: that is, how are these words used to tell stories? Thus when this 
volumes authors write about a shared vocabulary and visual language, 
they assess how and what art and artefacts meant as they were made, used, 
and seen - not as a sum of their roots and origins in religions, cultures or 
places external to Sicily, nor as necessarily separable on that basis. 

Neither the designers and traders of Norman Sicily, nor Roger II in 
his political pragmatism, seem to have been troubled by the imagined 
logical paradoxes of 'either/or that have puzzled later readers and 
audiences. Liam Fitzgerald shows that the iconography of the silver 
ducalis transcended binaries: east and west, Christian and Muslim, Latin 
and Greek, absolute power and vassalic power, competing and imitating. 
Scirea discards the idea of stemma or ur-tradition in mosaic, showing 
us designers who borrowed freely from traditional iconographic models 
and from the latest scientific knowledge from the Arabic-speaking world 
(rediscovered from ancient Greece, in yet another conversation in trade 
- this time of ideas). Margherita Tabanelli challenges the idea of "linear 
evolution of styles, the inevitable turning of one form into another over 
time, arguing instead that a ‘plurality of designs, including a traditional 
setting and a modern T-form, characterized building design from Count 
Roger I onwards. What we see often in the articles here is someone 
picking up on an idea because they liked it; because they thought it 
worked; because, like the orb-shape of sun and moon, it caught the 
imagination. 

This book argues that the visual culture of Norman Sicily is not best 
explained as a composite phenomenon quantized - divided into discrete, 
measurable elements - in distinct dialects of the eye. We trace the story 
not backwards, but forwards. Lisa Reilly puts it forcefully: how were these 
‘read at the time’? Key questions we address in this volume include: what 


51 Margherita Tabanelli, 'Beyond "Plan Bénédictin": Reconsidering Sicilian and Calabrian 
Cathedrals in the Age of the Norman County; this volume. 
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would people at the time have seen and observed? How would they see, and 
interact with what they saw? And why would things mean what they did? 

There is a great deal of evidence for close and detailed observation. 
The remarkable accuracy of distances in al-Idrisis Book of Roger shows 
not only that a great deal of deliberate and careful planning went into 
this book, but also that its makers valued - and successfully carried out 
- keen observations and measurements of the landscape and coast.” 
Ап important implication of Jackas paper is that al-Idrisi tailored his 
vocabulary topographically: words were deployed to fit the forms and 
features seen in the landscape. Seeing, use, and need shaped a word's 
meaning: Jackas analysis of how this worked expands our understanding 
of the Book of Roger in ways beyond studies of etymology, root language, 
or ‘source’ cultures. The makers of fictive textiles were keen observers: 
in depicting cloth in a painted vela, such as a fresco illustrating a textile, 
they sometimes chose to create trompe [011 effects of textile implied on 
two-dimensional surfaces. At other times, they sought to capture precisely 
the way in which the cloth hung, as well as to depict specific, familiar 
Byzantine or Islamic patterns in a way Edwards characterizes as ‘literal. 
The goal here was to imply, in recognizable terms, the wealth implied by 
expensive threads and silks, and by the patterns on specific textiles.” 

It could and did work the other way. Just as seeing shaped the application 
of language and the development of knowledge, so new knowledge shaped 
seeing in the mind's eye - and its manifestation in visual narratives. 
The terrestrial sphere might be observed close-hand; depictions of the 
celestial sphere, which could not be observed easily or directly, gained 
much from the partnership of artistic imagination and ancient Greek 
knowledge preserved by Arab scholars?! Observation and imagination 
worked in tandem to create meaningful images and artefacts that formed 
an interactive discourse across the Mediterranean. 


ART (AND ARTEFACT) IN CONVERSATION 


А core argument of this book is that visual and material culture tells a 
story in conversation with ideas and with other media. In the Register of 
Peter the Deacon, a cartulary manuscript that offers a history of political 
power and its interactions near and far across the Mediterranean, images 


52 Katherine Јаска, ‘ "The True Nature of His Lands”: Strategic Information on Sicily 

in the Book of Roger, this volume; recently, on accuracy of weights and measures in the 
kingdom, see Mario Rosario Zecchino, “Weights and Measures in the Norman-Swabian 
Kingdom of Sicily; in People, Texts and Artefacts: Cultural Transmission in the Medieval 
Norman Worlds, ed. David Bates, Edoardo D'Angelo, and Elisabeth Van Houts (London, 
2018), pp. 253-65. 
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serve not only to illustrate the text. Their intercourse with the written word 
reveals a decided attempt to tell a story that minimizes Roger’s expanding 
influence in the Mediterranean.” Context is part of the story’s fabric: here, 
the prominence and placement of images in a written medium (text) make 
an argument about the relevance of Norman authorities. By delaying the 
rulers of Sicily until later in the text, the manuscript disempowers them, 
placing them in a more distant and less important political orbit. 

Sometimes, artists deviated from existing visual models not because of 
a new technique, but because of a new idea. As Fabio Scirea’s paper shows, 
scientific knowledge, preserved in the Islamic world, might have inspired 
the artists who illustrated the Genesis story in the Cappella Palatina to 
turn from personifying the sun and moon and to give them the illusion of 
three dimensions as celestial orbs. His article tells a captivating story of a 
multi-media conversation in mosaic. Text and knowledge could, and did, 
inspire artists to illuminate the oldest of stories in new ways. 

Conversations take place in real time: likewise, the coordinated effect of 
visual conversation depends on what the perceptual experience was like, 
whether approaching a church in a clearly ancient setting (Tabanelli) or 
walking into a church, looking up and seeing the stars. William Tronzo 
has shown that in order to understand the imagery, style and medium of 
the art in the kingdom of Sicily, we need to consider artistic media – such 
as mosaic, mantle and coin – in the context of how they were used: for 
example, in what rituals; whether permanently or ephemerally; whether 
in transaction or ceremony.” Where they were used is also a key element 
of what story they told. Emma Edwards shows, for example, how textiles 
worked alongside more permanent, durable decorations within churches 
to form “а visually more unified environment.” Together, the papers argue 
for a visual culture not composed of intersecting cultures, but created and 
recreated anew by intersecting ideas. 

The volume also illustrates the many, lively ‘conversations in trade? 
that we can discover through the material and iconographic evidence of 
Norman Sicily. How did Siculo- Norman visual designs develop in relation 
to social and economic interaction with other cultures across the medieval 
Mediterranean world? Royal and noble patrons mobilized image-makers to 
appropriate and imitate the various traditions of the kingdom, contributing 
their own perspectives as well. From the late eleventh century, Norman 
patrons paralleled Byzantine and Lombard practices of using imported 
textiles, often from Islamic ports, to dazzle the eye and soften the harder 
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edges of diplomatic interaction.? Traders, rulers and city governments 
set up treaties to guide transactions and build incentives for sea trade 
across the Mediterranean.” Coins, and the stories they depicted, provided 
tangible, visual reminders of the protections and exemptions put in place 
to protect merchants and buyers. 

We can trace these conversations on the scale of decades, as the 
goals and strategies of the Norman leaders changed as their control of 
southern Italy solidified. The first Norman conquerors not only imitated 
trade and diplomatic practices they encountered, such as textile trade, 
but also adapted existing styles and made new commissions to define a 
"language" of textile gifts. Likewise, Rogers own tactics changed over 
the course of his reign.? Near the end of his reign, he sought to discover 
‘the true nature’ of kingdom; the evidence of the Book of Roger is that, 
by this moment, he wanted geographic and strategic information about 
his kingdom known and preserved, but controlled (Jacka). There were 
iconographic dialogues with Rome and greater Italy, as the iconography 
of the Perugia Bible suggests (Scirea). 

On a larger scale, as Martin Carver and Alessandra Molinari’s 
archaeological survey and comparison shows, there are clear settlement 
sequences in the period before 1150, including the proliferation of towers 
and defensible sites well known to us through work on incastellamento, 
and commented on frequently in the early narrative account of Geoffrey 
Malaterra. But the time when the kingdom of Norman Sicily was at its 
height, from the mid-twelfth to the mid-thirteenth century, ‘was a different 
story, in which rural settlements or 'agro-towns' and trade networks played 
a larger role, possibly illuminating a strategic move of the landed classes. 
From the micro-scale of thread and filament on a textile, to the macro- 
scale of the built landscape across the centuries, this book illuminates the 
ways in which people and trade contributed to the development of the 
unique visual language of Norman Sicily. 

Trade in ideas might happen not only between artists or makers, but 
also within the mind of a single designer, comparing, evaluating, trying 
something new. The papers’ insights remind us to look at designers 
alongside audiences: in what ways were designers the audiences of their 
own creations? Tronzos picture of artist-as-viewer can help us perceive why 
political and design choices changed over time, even during construction. 
And who else, in realms beyond, were designers trying to reach? Who 
picked up a coin and imagined the image as a scene of a longer story? 
Liam Fitzgerald offers a tantalizing, if speculative, comparison between 
Rogers silver ducalis and the Venetian grosso, also a silver coin, that made 
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its currency debut c.1200. The designers of both coins show awareness 
not only of Byzantine iconography, but of meaningful variations on 
iconographic themes that would have been familiar throughout the 
Mediterranean.** This conversation was ongoing. It is possible to view not 
only the ducalis, but also the other artefacts and images on display here— 
Genesis mosaics, precious textiles, visually impressive manuscripts — as 
participants in the ‘creation of a universal visual language’ (Fitzgerald) in 
the Mediterranean. 


AGENCY AND IMPULSE 


The archaeologist Robert Leighton remarked in 1998 that Sicily is a good 
illustration of Ferdinand Braudels idea of a ‘continent in miniature. In 
his famous study of the Mediterranean world, Braudel ranked long-term 
anthropological and geological forces as more influential in history than 
the deeds and actions of individuals. Leighton's study of prehistoric Sicily 
goes on to trace the 'trajectory of its cultural evolution' and examines the 
processes underlying cultural change and external influences on the island.9 
Especially in the context of Norman conquest, there remains a persistent 
tendency to cast what happened in historic Sicily as a battleground: a site 
of competing forces, open to influence and re-influence. What Sicily itself 
contributed, not least in times of trade, diplomacy, relative peace, action 
(as opposed to reaction), can be lost in the murky waters of claim and 
competition. 

The limitations of a prehistoric or Braudelian view of ‘process’ (much 
like Kubler on sequence), lie in the element of decision. David Abulafia 
has shown that there is a story to tell about the interface of humanity 
with the surface of the Mediterranean Sea, one which stresses the agency 
of individual people.® This book of essays shows how part of that human 
story played out in the medieval kingdom at the heart of this very sea. 

Above all, the papers in this book make a case for the agency of the 
people who created visual narratives, among them kings and patrons, 
but above all the artists, workers, illustrators, and designers themselves. 
This artistic ‘freedom, to use Tronzos word, made the visual culture of 
Roger IIs court what it was, and helps to explain why that unique culture 
is ill-served by explanations that cast it either as a sum or a blend of 
foreign elements.” Roger II's mint employed Byzantine workers, who were 
themselves responsible for organizing and improving the technology used 
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in the mint. This kind of interaction permitted designers to adapt old ideas 
into new imagery (Fitzgerald). On balance, the archaeological evidence 
suggests that the ‘commercial system’ of Sicily (tenth through twelfth 
centuries) adapted to serve a market, instead of a command, economy.® 
The implications of this point are significant: despite the extensive work 
on Roger Is policies and their effects, it is clear that a great deal of the 
agency determining exchange of ideas and visual models originated with 
non-royal agents. The network of artisans, the quantity of nodes in that 
network for trading ideas, and the ready availability of technology and 
materials made possible the very freedom of which Tronzo, Carver and 
Molinari write. The choices of creators and viewers made in that freedom 
- whether guided by the needs of a commission, limited space, or creative 
impulse - were the means by which the shared language of Norman Sicily 
was designed. 

Carver and Molinaris archaeological approach is important because 
it helps us to visualize human agency in art, design and trade, even in 
its examination of medieval Norman Sicily as part of a longer, broader 
story. Instead of taking a Braudelian view of the long-term, large-scale 
archaeological evidence, identifying repeating patterns and seeing human 
interference as rock-like in the river of time, they posit the probable 
interplay of human and climatic factors on agriculture and settlement. 
Agency and choice offer explanations for new types of evidence, and shifts 
in the sequence. Amphorae, the principal containers of the age for the 
transport of commodities, show us that Palermo was influencer as well 
as influenced: the city was a major exporter to surrounding seas near 
and far. The archaeological landscape gives us clear visual evidence for 
imports from the Arab world, gardens as well as goods. Choices were 
not necessarily made because they were traditional or multicultural, 
but simply because there was a desire for efficiency (e.g. the return to 
investment in wheat, wine, and olive oil) or because the idea appealed (e.g. 
the Norman preference for Arab garden models and foreign animals). As 
the material record shows best, the Normans did not necessarily ‘bring’ 
change; instead, as our archaeologists put it, ‘multi-cultural life’ survived. 
Whether we take a close-eyed view or a sweeping one, human decisions — 
from the impulsive to the calculated – about visual display dominate the 
narratives of this book. 


Action and Movement 

Often, the distinctive element in a dialogue between artefacts is the style 
of implied movement or action, as opposed to static stance, gesture or 
fixed image. One of the limitations of categories and types of artistic style 
is the way in which they can ossify action. The image may be frozen 
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in time, and feature a set of recognizable forms and types - but what 
is happening? How did it convey the story before and after? The key 
connection between the ancient sarcophagus (now in Monreale) and 
Rogers mantle, argues William Tronzo, is in the ‘dynamic’ elements: the 
implication of movement (e.g. in the trees), and not only the images in 
common.” To take a parallel case there is evidence that Roger II’s coin, the 
silver ducalis, took inspiration from Byzantine iconography. Yet, argues 
Liam Fitzgerald, the transfer of power transfer between saint and emperor 
- not only the iconographic elements, such as the pantokrator, or model 
of the ruler as Christ - was the key factor that inspired the succession 
story impressed on the ducalis. In both cases, the import of the action 
supersedes the import of image element or type of object. The way in 
which the textiles were being used, depicted, and imagined shaped the 
new Norman-Sicilian culture: this is an essential narrative explored here, 
that adds to existing studies on the origins of disparate elements. 

Just as we can trace the idea of a town or urban space in its sequence 
of phases by evaluating each ‘argument in stone,” so we can identify and 
trace ‘movement in stone’ implied by illustration, style, and structure. 
Gothic style has historically been credited with adding the grace of 
movement heavenward to medieval ecclesiastical architecture. For 
example, in 1920, Roger Gilman wrote of Gothic architecture that ‘its 
dynamic quality’ is what ‘marks off the style absolutely from all others’ 
save very late Romanesque.” Our twelfth-century art at the heart of the 
Mediterranean pulsed with motion as well, and it is a dynamism most 
evident in the relationships among architectural principles, interior 
decoration, and political reality. 

Kingdoms were not made by making maps or planting flags, but by 
kings designing itineraria, travelling these roads and seas regularly to see 
and be seen, and ordering reports on distant lands as accounts of travel.” 
Stories made the maps of the day. In the twelfth-century world of royal 
politics, a good supply of travelling tents made an excellent wedding gift. 
When Joanna, daughter of King Henry II of England, travelled to Sicily to 
marry William II of Sicily in 1177, she brought with her a silk tent as part 
of her dowry.? (Henry also sent a lavishly decorated pavilion to Frederick 
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Barbarossa in 1157.) To command respect as a high medieval ruler, it was 
not enough to amass a treasure (although having access to one certainly 
helped King Stephen of England claim the throne) and to fill a room with 
it on display. The treasure had to travel, that a rulers vision of himself 
might seek the eyes of those in the distant reaches of his kingdom. 

Yet it was not just things that moved: movement, and its implications, 
were implied by things. Eva Hoffman and William Tronzo have pointed 
to similarities between the design of the Cappella Palatina and the 
sumptuous tents that rulers brought with them on military campaigns 
and royal travels. According to Tronzo, decorated tents were a royal 
prerogative on royal progresses, whether ceremonial or military: as such, 
they illustrated and embodied the rulers role as guard of the kingdom.” 
Textiles displayed in ecclesiastical settings also evoked the first tent of that 
shared Old Testament story - that of the Tabernacle, made of lavishly 
brocaded and coloured fabrics by the Israelites during their desert exile.” 
By replicating the impression of a decorated tent, and thus evoking the 
idea of royal itineration, the Cappella affixed periphery to centre, and tied 
the biblical past to the present. 


Redesigning the Ancient Past, Designing the Future 

Overt comparisons with the classical past are comparatively few in the 
eleventh-century written accounts of the Norman conquest of southern 
Italy and Sicily, especially in comparison with those of the Norman 
Conquest. By the time of Roger П% twelfth-century kingship, we encounter 
a tantalizing reference to a fictitious ancient kingdom restored by Roger 
II in the work of Alexander of Telese – a writer who professed himself 
impressed by the silks, art and decoration of Siculo-Norman interiors.” 
After Roger's death, so-called “Hugh Falcandus’ modelled his History of 
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the Tyrants of Sicily on ancient accounts of rulers, from vigorous ambition 
to ambient vice. 

Тһе visual stories, however, show that an interest іп re-telling and 
seeing the ancient past anew was very much alive during Rogers reign. 
In classical imagery, lions acted as keepers of doorways; the lions on the 
sarcophagus and Rogers Mantle suggest that the designers knew this 
tradition, and sought to remodel these great feline guards to serve on a 
very particular threshold - the one between life and death.” Not only 
content, but a visual claim in construction and setting about the authority 
of ancient rule started a competitive conversation. Roger II and the bishop 
of Squillace patronized the church of Roccella so that it would make a 
visual argument for the dignity and antiquity’ of the bishopric of Squillace, 
in contrast to the novelty of Catanzaro, the new diocese of Roger П% 
arch-rival William of Apulia.” In order to make this case, Roger and the 
bishop used spolia, especially Roman bricks, in building and decorating 
the church. The framing of the case in name and location made the point 
even more forcefully: they had the church built within the visible ruins of 
the Romano-Greek city Scolacium, then called Paleapoli - which means 
literally ‘old city: The key point here is that antiquity did not need to be 
copied exactly: the modern form in the ancient setting really made a case 
for continuity of command over time for the purposes of a new dialogue. 

Biblical tradition, too, was also ancient history - and equally open 
to varied visual interpretation. Fabio Scirea argues that there was no 
‘archetype’ for mosaic depictions of the Creation sequence: he identifies a 
‘visual language’ common to the court of Norman Sicily, western tradition 
and specific key points in the Mediterranean. The depiction of Genesis in 
Monreale follows the biblical text more closely than it does any known 
Bible manuscript illustrations; and as we have seen, Palermo and Perugias 
versions appear to adopt ideas from Ptolemaic or Aristotelian cosmology. 
Patrons wishes, and the desire to approach truth in different media, 
inspired new variants on an age-old theme. 

Meanwhile, artistic and material thinking moved relentlessly forward 
in time. Creators saw the future on the horizon, from al-Idrisi's strategic 
thinking to planning the next coin reform. The Byzantine elements of the 
ducalis were borrowed from the eastern Empire: even more significant, 
these same elements reinforced ideas and assumptions about portrayal 
of rulers already present in southern Italy. Fitzgerald suggests that this 
iconography was a pragmatic form of damage control: the key point is that 
the image not only borrowed or adopted ideas, but was actively forecasting 
the future. It managed the expectations of a subject population to whom 
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the images would make sense, guaranteed approval of Greek practice in 
the present, and designed a desired policy for the future. 


SHARING THE STORY OF NORMAN SICILY 


What emerges is a kingdom more vibrant and dynamic than the famous 
epithet ‘multi-cultural state’ would suggest.*? The Cappella Palatina features 
evidence of culturally ambitious designing early in Roger's reign (1130s 
and 11405), but its design changed even as it was built.! The iconography 
on the ducalis implies aims that medieval iconographers might have 
characterized as pan-cultural - to communicate in a widely-intelligible 
Mediterranean language, and to provide assurance across past, present and 
future - rather than as multi-cultural. And near the end of Roger' reign, 
geographer al-Idrisi may have found Roger's conflicts with a few Muslim 
friends in the 1150s sufficient reason to downplay ‘cultural diversity.” 
However, as the current archaeological study of the cemeteries shows, 
the Muslims were still there, and expressing their communal identity in 
diagnostic burial rites through the Norman period and indeed beyond 
it. The kingdom of Sicily formed a node of multiple trans-Mediterranean 
enterprises and individual careers. 

The multivalent origins of this kingdom help to explain the latent 
alphabet of the Mediterranean visual language. In practice, it was comprised 
of the ideas and actions of the kingdom's creators and interpreters, its 
artists and rulers: what they determined to hope for going forward from 
an agreement, how they reacted in the moment to a conflict, what multi- 
media models inspired them. Together, these movements of mind and 
material show how that language came alive, and what stories it told. 


80 For a recent usage, see the important study by Liz James, Mosaics in the Medieval 
World: From Late Antiquity to the Fifteenth Century (Cambridge, 2017); see above. 

8l But cf. Borsook, Messages in Mosaic, for a different perspective on the planning of the 
Cappellas programme; above. 

82 Јаска, "The True Nature of His Lands”. 
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FIG. 11 CAPPELLA PALATINA, NAVE LOOKING EAST, PALERMO c.1130-1154. (ART RESOURCE, NY) 
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he twelfth-century Cappella Palatina in Palermo is among the most 

spectacular of medieval sites. (Fig. 11 chapel interior) The chapel is 
part of the Palazzo dei Normanni, a site that has a long history with 
remains dating as far back as the ninth century. Upon entering the chapel, 
a basilica-plan space with a nave arcade of Roman spolia columns and 
capitals (Fig. 1.2 arcade) supporting upper walls of Byzantinesque mosaics 
with a richly painted muqarnas ceiling (Fig. 13 ceiling) is visible. The 
outer aisles are panelled with marble wainscoting framed by intricately 
patterned inlaid borders. (Fig. 1.4 aisles) The pavement is laid in a rich and 
complex pattern (Fig. 1.5 pavement). The west end of the chapel features 
a raised platform believed to have held Roger IIs throne with a fastigium 
inlaid into the lower wall and a mosaic of an enthroned Christ flanked 
by Peter and Paul above. (Fig. 1.6 Nave looking west) The east end of the 
building is also richly decorated with Byzantine-like mosaics on a gold 
ground. (Fig. L7 dome) This includes the squinch-supported dome with 
an image of the Pantokrator that covers the central square of the choir. 
Also visible are the rectangular pulpit and elaborately carved paschal 
candelabrum. (Fig. 1.8 pulpit) Porphyry is used extensively throughout 


1 See Nora Nercessian, "Ihe Cappella Palatina of Roger П: the Relationship of its 
Imagery to its Political Function’ (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of 
California, Los Angeles, 1981), p. 269, nn. 3-4 and William Tronzo, Cultures of his 
Kingdom (Princeton, 1997), pp. 68-78. 

2 These pulpits are discussed, more generally and with regard to their connection with 
Islamic sources, by Elisabetta Scirocco in her paper ‘A Syncretic Model and its Success: 
The Liturgical Installations at Salerno' given at the International Congress on Medieval 
Studies, May 2014. Her publication, Elisabetta Scirocco, ‘Liturgical Installations in the 
Cathedral of Salerno: The Double Ambo in its Regional Context Between Sicilian Models 
and Local Liturgy, in Romanesque Cathedrals in Mediterranean Europe Architecture, Ritual 
and Urban Context, ed. Gerardo Boto-Varela and Justin E. A. Kroesen (Turnhout, 2016), 
рр. 205-21, also discusses this topic. See also Francesco Gandolfo, ‘La scultura’ in La 
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FIG. 1.2 CAPPELLA PALATINA, NAVE MOSAIC DETAIL, PALERMO, c.1130-1154. (ART RESOURCE, NY) 
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FIG. L3 CAPPELLA PALATINA. 
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FIG. 1.4 CAPPELLA PALATINA, AISLE WAINSCOTING, PALERMO, c.1130-1154 
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FIG. 1.5 CAPPELLA PALATINA, PLAN WITH PAVEMENT DIAGRAM, c.1130-1154. (DEL DUOMO DI MONREALE E DI 
ALTER CHIESE SICULO NORMANNE RAGIONAMENTI TRE. PALERMO: ROBERTI 1838 PL.SV) 
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FIG. 1.6 CAPPELLA PALATINA, NAVE LOOKING WEST, PALERMO, c.1130-1154. (ART RESOURCE, NY) 
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FIG.17 CAPPELLA the building as seen by the large disk in the south aisle wainscoting and 
PALATINA, DOME, some floor panels, the large rectangular panel on the pulpit, the octagonal 
с1130-154. (АКТ panel on the wall of the throne platform and the columns flanking the 
RESOURCE, NY) apse. 


Cappella Palatina a Palermo, ed. Beat Brenk, Fabrizio Agnello, Maria Giulia Aurigemma, 
and Giuseppe Basile (Modena, 2010), 2: pp. 173-85. 
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How did these seemingly disparate elements come together in this 
monument? As a royal chapel, its program is closely tied to its Norman 
patron and monarch. Roger II negotiated a position for himself as king, 
which in itself does not fit into the conventional categories for twelfth- 
century western European Christian rulers. The chapel embodies his 
role as apostolic legate and integrator of political and religious power 
similar to his Muslim and Byzantine contemporaries. The chapel is a 
dynamic interplay between the new kingdom of Norman Sicily and its 
Mediterranean past and present as well as the Latin Christian culture to 
the north. 


FIG. 18 CONSTANT 
MOYAUX, 
INTERIOR OF 

THE CAPPELLA 
PALATINO, 1863, 
MUSÉE DES 
BEAUX-ARTS, 
VALENCIENNES, 
FRANCE. 
(RESOURCE, NY) 
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Тһе Norman conquest of southern Italy and Sicily, begun by Roger 
ITs father and uncle, was more piecemeal and gradual than the Norman 
conquest of England. Sicily, which had been part of the Byzantine 
Empire (sixth through tenth centuries), came under Muslim control in 
about 902. Although initially fairly unified politically, Muslim rule was 
already fractured into small fiefdoms struggling against one another by 
the time the Normans first invaded in 1061. When Roger II brought the 
island completely under Norman control around 1130, it had a significant 
Byzantine population concentrated mainly in the northeast. Muslims 
dominated the rest of the island with strong connections to North Africa. 
To these, Roger added his own Norman and Lombard heritage as well 
as the on-going Norman-papal alliance that made his kingship possible. 
Like William the Conqueror Roger gained control of his territory 
through military conquest, but unlike Williams, his conquest did not 
make him a king. Rogers new dominion did not come with a ready- 
made governmental structure. He created his monarchy by claiming to 
reinstate a fictive former kingdom and obtaining papal endorsement for 
his title from both papal contenders, Anacletus and Innocent II. Despite 
his claims of restoring a lost crown to Sicily, Roger created a kingdom 
out of these small independent units and then invented a distinctive 
government structure and visual culture to go with it. Roger, following 
his father's designation by Urban II in 1098 as apostolic legate with right of 
succession, saw himself as a ruler answerable directly to God rather than 
the Pope. (Fig. 1.9 Martorana) The position of apostolic legate invested 
both Roger I and Roger II with tremendous power over religious matters 
in their territories and is closer to the model of integrated sacred and 
secular power of Byzantium and contemporary Fatimid Islam than that of 
the Latin West. His organization of the Church in Sicily, his court, and his 
artistic patronage all serve to reinforce this message. The legitimacy of his 
rule and his role as a Christian monarch were both underscored through 
his artistic patronage. 

This focus on sending a message of legitimate kingship and Christian 
rule to diverse subjects as well as contemporary rulers is not unique to this 
particular Norman ruler but is part of a larger pattern observable in both 
Normandy itself and Norman England. Norman written history begins 
with the Historia Normannorum written с.995-1015 by the Frankish monk 
Dudo of St Quentin? The Historia begins with Rollo, the Viking leader 
who received the original land grant from Charles the Simple in the early 
tenth century. Written using the chronicle format previously reserved for 
abbots and bishops, Dudos history is the first chronicle of secular rulers in 
western Europe.* What is significant about the Historia is what it tells us 


3 Ридо of St. Quentin. History of the Normans, trans. with introduction and notes by 
Eric Christiansen (Woodbridge, 1998). 
^ The Normans in Europe, trans. and ed. Elizabeth van Houts (Manchester, 2000), p. 25. 
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about how the Normans wanted their story told. The text remained central 
to Norman identity for a prolonged period 

Two elements of Dudos history stand out, particularly in relation 
to later events. The first is the strong insistence on Rollos Christian 
devotion and patronage, unlikely in actuality, but a characteristic claimed 


5 Benjamin Pohl, Ридо of St. Quentin Historia Normannorum (York, 2015), р. 5 
indicates that it remained a ‘living text’ in both England and Normandy for all of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
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FIG. 19 CHURCH 
OF THE 
MARTORANA, 
MOSAIC OF 
ROGER II BEING 
CROWNED BY 
CHRIST, TWELFTH 
CENTURY. (ART 
RESOURCE, NY) 
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for him and succeeding rulers. Secondly, Dudo records a creation myth 
of Norman origins. His account includes a description of a dream of 
Rollos featuring a mountaintop in France, which is a gathering place for 
thousands of birds of different types and colours that have come together 
from every direction to bathe in a fountain of pure water and to nest. 
Dudo interprets the dream as indicating that the birds represent men of 
different realms whom Rollo will bring together under a single Christian 
realm much as Aeneas, with whom he is paralleled, founded a nation ex 
diversibus gentibus. While most creation myths emphasize the common 
origins of the group under discussion, Dudo, by contrast, underscored the 
diversity of those under Norman rule even at this relatively early stage in 
their history.’ What Dudo could not have foreseen is that over time the 
heterogeneity of their subjects would expand and the integration of these 
people into a Norman society would become among the most significant 
of Norman accomplishments. 

Rogers message of legitimate and emphatically Christian rule over 
a diverse group of subjects would seem to parallel or perhaps continue 
to invoke the Norman identity created in their earliest histories. The 
apparent multiculturalism of the complex visual language of Norman 
Sicily in the Cappella Palatina has recently attracted considerable scholarly 
attention for the very reason it was often ignored by earlier generations 
(Fig 1.1 chapel). What was once seen as a curious anomaly from a kingdom 
peripheral to western Europe is now viewed as a medieval expression 
of current concerns about diversity in a region that has become more 
centre than periphery. In the past, many art historians have sought to 
reduce what they see here to a series of constituent parts and analyse 
them according to categories such as Byzantine, Islamic, and Latin West, 
which see religion and culture as essentially interchangeable terms.* The 
historical definition of the nave ceiling as Islamic, the mosaics as Byzantine 
and the columns as Roman, for example, suggests a kind of compound 
in which each element retains its own identity (Figs. 1.3, 1.2 and 11). In 
this view, distinct Muslim, Byzantine and Roman vocabularies are all 
evident in what can be seen as a visual evocation of Rogers kingdom 
and his monarchy. While this seems self-evident, given the way in which 
these vocabularies map on to the Muslim, Byzantine and Latin Christian 
religious affiliations of Roger and his subjects, the question remains of 
how did what we now see as distinct vocabularies read at the time? Closer 


6 Cassandra Potts, ‘Atque unum ex diversis gentibus populum effecit: Historical Tradition 
and the Norman Identity, Anglo-Norman Studies XVIII (1995), 141-3. 

7 Cassandra Potts, Monastic Revival and Regional Identity in Early Normandy 
(Woodbridge, 1997), pp. 2-3. 

8 бее, for example the discussion of mosaics in Otto Demus, The Mosaics of Norman 
Sicily (London, 1949) and Ernst Kitzinger, "Ihe Mosaics of the Cappella Palatina in 
Palermo: An Essay on the Choice and Arrangement of Subjects; Art Bulletin 31 (1949), 
269-92. 
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examination reveals that these categories are in fact blurred at best and not FIG. 1.10 
viable for the Mediterranean. Just as the chapel itself cannot be described CAPPELLA 
as simply Islamic, Byzantine or Romanesque, neither can its parts. Ав PALATINA, NAVE 
recent studies have made increasingly clear, the purportedly Islamic nave CEILING DETAIL, 
ceiling and Byzantine mosaics, for example, are in fact quite diverse in PALERMO, 
their sources and vocabularies. (Fig. 1.10 ceiling?) The emphasis should be — 1130-154 
on understanding how the chapel and its program support Rogers claims 
rather than how it conforms to or deviates from models understood as 
belonging to fairly constricted cultural categories.’ 

Under Roger, Sicilys relationships with the Byzantine and Muslim 
territories were not simply a matter of remembering the past, but were a 
way of connecting with the present as he sought to put himself forward on 
the international stage as a political player of similar status to other rulers 
of the Byzantine, Muslim and Latin Christian world. Roger, following his 
father’s designation as apostolic legate with right of succession and in line 
with his Muslim and Byzantine subjects understanding of kingship, saw 
himself as a ruler directly answerable to God rather than the pope. 

Faced with what appeared historically to be a set of culturally distinct 
sources for the Cappella Palatina, art historians have offered a variety 
of responses describing them as an anomaly, a hybrid or an example of 
syncretism. Much of this has to do with the earlier history of the field in 


9 Nercessian, ‘Cappella Palatina, see p. 207 in particular. 
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which tidy stylistic and cultural categories such as Byzantine, Romanesque 
and Islamic were defined. Buildings like the Cappella Palatina, which 
fit none of these categories entirely, were once marginalized. With the 
advent of widespread interest in Mediterranean studies has come the 
acknowledgment of the problematic nature of these taxonomies for 
this region in particular. While the diversity of Rogers subjects and 
potentially the sources for his visual culture have been emphasized, their 
commonalities have often been ignored. 

The use of terms such as hybrid reflects an understanding of the chapel 
as the product of cross-breeding, but it is not necessarily composed of the 
distinct and alien elements that hybridity implies, but rather of commonly 
understood vocabularies that did not appear as disparate to the medieval 
eye as they do to the modern one. This approach challenges more 
traditional studies that imply that members of the chapel’s audience were 
fluent in just one visual language correlated with their religious affiliation. 
In this view the entire building is a hybrid of secular and sacred as well 
as Islamic and Byzantine vocabularies. While there are distinct elements 
from the Romanesque North, with regard to those drawn from across the 
Mediterranean, a rethinking of how these sources are identified is in order. 

More recently, scholarship on the Mediterranean at large has considered 
the interaction ofthese cultures in the formation ofacommon Mediterranean 
visual language." Yet, Mediterranean culture should be viewed more as 
the product of interchange and exchange, with a shared visual language 
reflecting its common origins and regular interaction through trade and 
travel, of the different constituencies found in the region. Katherine 
Jacka's essay highlights the importance of trade for Roger's kingdom and 
his extensive contacts throughout the Mediterranean." Mediterranean 
visual cultures share a strong Roman heritage which continued to inform 
them throughout the Middle Ages and provides a common base for 
the region. Through travel and trade, more specific developments, such 
as muqarnas ceilings, and religious imagery (such as the Byzantine 
Pantokrator) were shared. Emma. Edwards' analysis of textile exchange 
and use highlights the role of exchange through trade and goes on to 
discuss the role of imported textiles in the dynamic history of painted 
fictive textiles in Norman Sicily.? The historiography of the region tended 
to categorize formal elements and styles according to religious affiliations 
and label them as Byzantine, Islamic or Latin Christian/Romanesque. 
In Sicily, as in other Norman domains, the visual culture represents a 


10 For example, Eva Hoffman, ‘Pathways of Portability: Islamic and Christian exchange 
from the Tenth to the Twelfth Century; in Late Antique Art of the Medieval Mediterranean 
World, ed. Eva Hoffman (Malden MA, 2007), pp. 317-49. 

п Katherine Јаска, “Тһе True Nature of his Lands”: Strategic Information on Sicily in 
the Book of Roger, this volume. 

2 Emma Edwards, ‘Patronage and Tradition in Textile Exchange and Use in the Early 
Norman South, this volume. 
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drawing together, an invocation of multiple themes about kingship past 
and present. Past analyses of these cultural vocabularies have focused 
on separating them into distinct strands with much of the attention on 
the Byzantine sources of Norman art, Islamic elements often treated in 
isolation, and Romanesque ones frequently ignored. Part of the problem 
with this approach is that it does not always consider the holistic message 
of the object or monument within a specifically Norman context. Another 
has been the lack of understanding of how the Mediterranean works as a 
zone of shared cultural vocabularies despite different religious practices. 
Understanding Norman Sicily requires understanding that religious and 
cultural identity are not necessarily unified with each faith forming a 
discrete cultural category in the medieval Mediterranean. This is not to 
suggest a uniform Mediterranean culture but rather a shared vocabulary 
which could be invoked in a variety of ways to convey particular meanings. 

The Cappella Palatina has been interpreted as an example of Roger's 
wish to create a visual language that invokes the island's diverse heritages, 
past and present.? In this view distinct Muslim, Byzantine and Roman 
vocabularies are all evident in what can be seen as a visual evocation of 
his kingdom and monarchy. While this seems self-evident, given the way 
in which these vocabularies map on to the Muslim, Byzantine and Latin 
Christian religious affiliations of Roger and his subjects, the question 
remains of how what have been seen as distinct vocabularies would have 
been read at the time. In examining possible meanings behind the Cappella 
Palatina, it is worth considering how it participates in wider Mediterranean 
cultural interchange. The implication has been that each part of the chapel 
might be legible to distinct sectors of the Norman kingdoms population, 
i.e. the muqarnas ceiling to Muslims, the Byzantine mosaics to Christians. 
But perhaps the view that 'Roger's chapel actually yoked together distinct 
groups of people can now be revised in the face of evidence that these 
groups actually participated in a collective Mediterranean culture despite 
their religious and ethnic differences. Close examination of the Cappella 
Palatina and other Norman works reveals that not only do the Normans 
draw on this Mediterranean culture, they transform it, in part through the 
infusion of elements from further north in Europe. 

The intricate but expansive wooden nave ceiling of the Cappella 
Palatina, for example, has frequently been described as one of the most 
islamicising features of the chapel (Fig. 1.3 ceiling). At 18m long and just 
over 5m across, the scale and complexity of the overall ceiling, often 
regarded as the largest of its type, is considerable.” Its elaborate painted 
decoration is difficult to read given the small scale of the figures. The 


B For example, Ernst Kitzinger regards the chapel as a hybrid. See his essay ‘Mosaics of 
the Cappella Palatina, and Tronzo, Cultures of his Kingdom, pp. 143-4. 

4 Tronzo, Cultures of his Kingdom, p. 62. 

5 Ernst Grube and Jeremy Johns, The Painted Ceilings of the Cappella Palatina (New 
York, 2005), p. 15. 
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multilevel carved surface is richly decorated with figures, which include 
dancers, drinkers and musicians as well as Kufic inscriptions professing 
qualities such as magnificence and power that are associated with royalty. 
Recent detailed examination of the ceiling concluded that its construction 
and planning probably occurred between c.1140 and 1147 with 29 June 1143 
a likely completion date.' 

Like so much of Norman visual culture, a closer examination of the 
ceiling reveals that it is much more complex, however, than a simple Islamic 
label might suggest. Nor is it as secular as some studies have implied. 
Roger and his successors embrace a notion of kingship that is sacred and 
in fact apostolic. The use of the term secular reflects modern notions of 
a distinction between religious and political authority that is not quite 
relevant for the Middle Ages generally and Norman Sicily specifically. 

In actuality, the ceilings decoration reveals that it is the product of an 
interaction between both Christian and Muslim vocabularies as well as 
Mediterranean and European Romanesque ones. In a remarkably prescient 
pair of articles from 1967 and 1972 Dalu Jones examines the ceiling and its 
possible sources." She highlights the regions common classical heritage 
and describes Sicily as the centre of a triangle formed by Cairo, Spain and 
Constantinople.5 Rather than hybrid, she uses the term cosmopolitan to 
describe both the Fatimid and Norman courts, a term which suggests a 
more sophisticated and nuanced appropriation of varied forms than is 
implied by the biological crossbreeding associated with the term hybrid.” 
Her remarks concerning the Cappella Palatina ceiling, although brief, are 
compelling. Several images on the ceiling are shown to relate to European 
Romanesque and south Italian models rather than Fatimid ones. This 
integration of Romanesque figures into the ceilings decoration displays 
the Norman courts sophisticated participation in a range of cultural 
realms and identities. It suggests that a more nuanced understanding of 
the ceiling is appropriate, one that acknowledges that motifs from western 
Europe also appear in the art of the Mediterranean. This mixing of sources 
in what has often been described as a purely Islamic ceiling suggests that, 
like the exchange of textiles and other portable objects which resulted 
in items from the eastern Mediterranean, for example, being found in 


16 Jeremy Johns, “Тһе Date of the Ceiling of the Cappella Palatina in Palermo, in Grube, 
and Johns, The Painted Ceilings of the Cappella Palatina, pp. 1-14. 

17 Dalu Jones, ‘Romanesque East and West, Connoisseur, 191 (1967), 280-5; “Тһе Cappella 
Palatina in Palermo; Problems of Attribution; Art and Archaeology Research Papers 2 
(1972), 41-57. 

18 Jones, ‘Romanesque East and West, p. 283. 

19 Jones, ‘Romanesque East and West, p. 283. 

20 Grube, Ceilings, p. 16 more recently, continues to develop and support Jones’ argument 
that the iconography in part follows Romanesque prototypes while seeing the figure style 
of the ceiling as, like that of Cefalù Cathedral, comparable to Sicilian objects such as 
painted ivory caskets and the work of local artists. Jones, ‘Cappella Palatina, 43 compares 
an image of naked wrestlers, for example, with reliefs from Souillac and Vézelay. 
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treasuries throughout western Europe, motifs from western Europe also 
appear in the art of the Mediterranean. Although historically the ceiling 
has generally been discussed separately from the rest of the building 
and treated as an isolated Islamic feature unrelated to western Medieval 
and Byzantine cultures, it does, in fact, fit within the broader Norman 
cultural context.” With the arrival of the Normans, the Romanesque 
contribution to Mediterranean visual culture intensified. Although Roger 
himself never went to Normandy, the connections between the northern 
and southern Norman territories remained strong under his rule, given 
the links evidenced by the Norman monastic chronicles and the type of 
chant used in Norman Sicily.? The Romanesque influences in Sicily are 
not simply Norman, however.? This integration of Romanesque figures 
into the ceilings decoration displays the Norman court's sophisticated 
participation in a range of cultural realms and identities. 

In fact, the Christian element within the decorative scheme of the ceiling 
is more complex than simply an injection of Romanesque figures. A recent 
detailed study of the ceiling indicates that the Fatimid artists responsible 
for executing the ceilings painted decoration may have included Coptic 
Christians among their number.” While describing the main subject of 
the ceiling as the Islamic majilis or banquet, Lev Kapitaikin points out 
the use of Christian themes with Byzantine, Romanesque and Coptic 
sources (Fig. 111 Coptic cross). His holistic examination of the ceiling's 
decorative program within the context of the chapel reveals that the 
Christian elements, such as Coptic crosses, are strategically placed on the 
ceiling in relation to other ceremonial and liturgical features of the chapel, 
including the throne platform and the sanctuary. Thus, the ceiling is an 
integral part of the chapel's overall programme. The appropriation of the 
muqarnas ceiling is made relevant to the Norman context by its integration 
of Christian elements from around the Mediterranean revealing its patron 
to be a ruler for all Christians - not just Latin ones. 

Furthermore, the Cappella Palatina is not a unique example of a 
muqarnas ceiling being used in a building designed for a Christian court. 
Тһе Byzantine imperial palace at Constantinople included a similar 
structure known as a mouchratas, which dated to the mid twelfth century 
and is described in an early thirteenth-century ekphrasis by Nikolaus 


21 Grube, Ceilings, p. 16. 

22 David Hiley, "The Chant of Norman Sicily Interaction between the Norman and Italian 
Traditions, Studia Musicologica Academiae Scientarum Hungaricae, 30 (1988), 379-91 and 
Lynn White, Latin Monasticism in Norman Sicily (Cambridge, 1938), p. 50. 

23 Jones, ‘Romanesque East & West, p. 284. 

7^ Lev Kapitaikin, “Тһе Twelfth-Century Paintings of the Ceilings of the Cappella 
Palatina, Palermo’ (unpublished doctoral thesis, Oxford University, 2011) and more 
recently Lev Kapitaikin, ‘Sicily the Staging of Multiculturalism, in A Companion to Islamic 
Art and Architecture, ed. Finbarr Barry Flood and Gülru Necipolglu (Hoboken, 2017), 

pp. 393-7. 
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FIG. 111 CAPPELLA PALATINA, NAVE CEILING DETAIL, PALERMO, c.1130-1154. (THE KHALILI 
RESEARCH CENTRE, OXFORD) 
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Mesarites as constructed by Persian craftsmen.” Although there is not 
a detailed description of the ceiling decoration, Mesarites account of 
"Persians in their various costumes' shown on the ceiling suggests that it also 
had a ‘princely cycle, a term often used to describe the Cappella Palatina 
ceiling.” This information is not precise enough for us to determine if any 
non-Islamic images are included as is the case for the Cappella Palatina. 
Jeremy Johns has recently argued that in fact the same Fatimid craftsmen 
built the mouchratas ceiling as the ceiling of the Cappella Palatina and 
that both were intended Чо demonstrate the range and universality of the 
rulers power. In both, the dominant aesthetic was cultural diversity, not 
homogeneity.” He writes: 


Through the creation of a deliberately syncretizing material 
and visual culture for the new Sicilian monarchy, King Roger 
and his ministers sought to proclaim not only his place in the 
international community of kings and his mastery of Arab, 
Greek and Latin cultures but also how the unifying power 
of the Norman king could ‘harmonize the inharmonious and 
mix the unmixable...blending and uniting into a single race 
disparate and incongruent peoples; creating a single Sicilian 
populous trilinguis.?? 


Roger uses the form in a setting designed for liturgy as well as royal 
ceremonies, which is different from the Byzantine situation. The use 
of muqarnas in a Byzantine court setting does reinforce the idea that 
Mediterranean rulers did not see this type of ceiling as necessarily exotic 
or strictly Islamic. Instead, it serves as an elaborate covering suitable 
for royal or imperial settings and one that could be modified in its 
decoration, at least in the Sicilian example, to express the Christian 
nature of their rule.” 

In addition to the form and decoration of the ceiling, its very material 


25 Alicia Walker, ‘Middle Byzantine Aesthetics of Power and the Incomparability of 
Islamic Art: The Architectural Ekphraseis of Nikolaos Mesarites, Muqarnas 27 (2010), 79. 
?6 Walker, Aesthetics of Power, p. 79 suggests this interpretation. 

27 Jeremy Johns, А Tale of Two Ceilings. The Cappella Palatina in Palermo and the 
Mouchroutas in Constantinople, in Art, Trade, and Culture in the Islamic World and 
Beyond: From the Fatimids to the Mongols. Studies presented to Doris Behrens-Abouseif, ed. 
Alison Ohta, J. Michael Rogers, and Rosalind Wade Haddon (London, 2016), pp. 58-73, at 
p. 60. 

28 Johns, "Two Ceilings, p. 67, n 58 Johns cites Eugenius of Palermo, Versus iambici, ed. 
and trans. Marcello Gigante, (Palermo, 1964), No. 24 11. 65-9, text рр. 127-31, Ital trans. 
pp. 162-4. Peter of Eboli, Liber ad honorem Augusti, ed. and transl. T. Kólzer and M. 
Stáhli, (Sigmaringen, 1994), p. 45, 1. 56. 

29 Knipp, Almoravid Sources for the Wooden Ceiling in the Nave of the Cappella 
Palatina, in Die Cappella Palatina in Palermo: Geschichte, Kunst, Funktionen: 
Forschungsergebnisse der Restaurierung, ed. Thomas Wittelsbach (Kundelas, 2011), p. 574 
argues at length against the Mouchratos as a precedent for the Cappella Palatina. I am not 
suggesting it is a precedent but merely another example of this form being used outside 
an Islamic context. 
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has also been interpreted as having a relevant meaning for the Norman 
kingdom. Following on the many associations of the Cappella Palatina 
with Old Testament kings, Solomon in particular, the ceiling, most notably 
in its unusual choice of wood as its material, may also indicate a deliberate 
association with Solomon.? Given Roger's general wish to reinforce his 
position as monarch and his claim to the throne of Jerusalem following 
the death of Baldwin II in 1131, this suggestion warrants scrutiny.” The 
biblical description of Solomons palace features an account of the gilded 
cedar roof of Solomon's Hall of Justice and throne porch.” This connection 
is further reinforced by the Norman coronation ritual which describes 
their dynasty as the House of Israel and quotes from Isaiah 22:21-22 as 
the Norman king is given the sceptre, which is described as 'the key of the 
House of David and the sceptre of the House of Israel.” 

So, what does it mean to have an Islamic ceiling also found in 
contemporary Byzantine imperial contexts but here decorated with images 
drawn from Islamic, Byzantine, Coptic and Romanesque prototypes with 
Solomonic associations? The sources for the ceiling may not matter as 
much as the fact that it is a form familiar to rulers in the Mediterranean 
and considered appropriate for a court setting. Given the constant exchange 
of ideas and forms as well as the common antique and scriptural heritage 
shared by Muslim and Christian courts, the boundaries between these 
cultures that have seemed distinct in the recent past may not have been 
so clear in the twelfth сепішгу. The Normans’ willingness to construct 
a muqarnas ceiling using Fatimid craftsman in a palace chapel that is 
then painted with images associated with both kingship and Christianity 
suggests that cultural vocabularies were more fluid than once thought. 
Indeed the identification of the workshop that decorated the ceiling as 
Muslim, but which may have included Coptic Christians, highlights the 
difficulties with constructing cultural categories along religious lines for the 
Mediterranean in this period. Clearly the twelfth-century Mediterranean 
world did not categorize muqarnas ceilings as strictly Islamic. This type of 
ceiling seems to have been understood as a way to enhance a high-status 
building and potentially associate it with significant historical rulers such 
as Solomon. 

Other aspects of the chapel also highlight the problems with this 


30 Knipp, Almoravid Sources, p. 575. 

3 Through his mother Adelaides marriage to Baldwin II he had a claim - during which 
time she lived at Temple Mount in Jerusalem, the site of Solomons first temple. Hubert 
Houben, Roger II of Sicily (Cambridge, 2002), pp. 28-9. 

32 П Kings 7:2-8. 

33 Ктрр, Almoravid Sources, drawn from Eve Borsook, Messages in Mosaic, Clarendon 
Series in the Fine Arts (Oxford, 1990, repr. Woodbridge, 1998) p. 36 n. 147. 

34 M. Canard, Те cérémonial fatimite et le cérémonial byzantin: essai de comparaison; 
Byzantion 21 (1951), 355-420. 

55 It may also suggest that the basis for their differences is geography rather than 
religion, that is they reflect regional variations rather than specific religious identities. 
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approach to Sicilian art. Roman spolia, for example, and Byzantine mosaics 
are found at Byzantine, Islamic and Latin Christian sites throughout the 
Mediterranean. At the Cappella Palatina, the mosaics, like the ceiling, 
are executed by artists brought in from outside the kingdom (in this 
instance Byzantine) as was the case for many Islamic monuments in the 
Mediterranean, beginning with the Dome of the Rock. Yet the overall 
program is not wholly Byzantine? The mosaics, like the building itself, 
reflect Roger's awareness of and access to craftsmen from throughout the 
region but also his desire to create a visual culture, which both participates 
in the broader Mediterranean culture and expresses some specifics about 
his position. This includes the fact, as conveyed for example by the mosaics 
of the Cappella Palatinas west wall, that he is a Latin Christian ruler 
inheriting his position from the apostles, a position reinforced by the 
dedicatory inscription. A complex constellation of subject matter, media 
and style is invoked in the mosaic programme of the Cappella Palatina. 
Using references from scriptural texts familiar to Muslim and Christian 
observers, a programme is composed to make clear Roger's position as 
a divine ruler with religious and political authority? The creation of 
a royal axis from the throne dais to the apse that includes the ceiling, 
pavement and mosaic programmes suggests that the construction of a 
message so particular to Roger's rule is deliberate. The royal axis moves 
from the throne of the Sicilian monarch at the feet of the enthroned 
Christ on the western wall to the image of Solomon on the western side 
of the cupola drum to the Christ Pantokrator in the cupola itself with its 
inscription, and then to the figure of King David followed by the empty 
throne of Christ and culminating in the Christ Pantokrator found on the 
central apse.?? 

The concept of kingship presented in the chapel can also be understood 
as correlating with St. Basil's ideas about rulership. St. Basil was a fourth- 
century monastic writer who was particularly popular in Sicily at this 
time, including in monasteries patronized by Roger. According to this 
view, the heavenly Jerusalem is the empire above and all created things 
are subordinate. The earthly ruler is the minister of God on earth who is 


36 Т, M. Rogers, Jean-Paul Pascual, and Robert Hillenbrand, ‘Damascus, Grove Art 
Online. January 01, 2003. Oxford University Press, Date of access 25 Jul. 2018, http:// 
www.oxfordartonline.com/groveart/view/10.1093/ga0/9781884446054.001.0001/ 
0ao-9781884446054-e-7000021243 

Y See for example The History of al-Tabari. Vol. 1: General Introduction and From 

the Creation to the Flood, trans. and annotated by Franz Rosenthal. Biblioteca Persica 
ed. Ehsan Yar-Shater (Albany, 1989) and ‘Lives of the Prophets’ as recounted by Abu 
Ishaq Ahamd Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim al Thalabi, Lives of the Prophets, trans. and 
annotated William M. Brinner (Leiden, 2002), Studies in Arabic Literature ed. Suzanne 
Pinckney Stetkevych vol. 24. АП of the scenes depicted in the nave of the chapel except 
the Rebecca scenes appear in one or both of these. Herbert Kessler also discusses this in 1 
mosaic della navata central; in La Cappella Palatina a Palermo, ed. Beat Brenk (Modena, 
2010), pp. 113-24. 

38 Demus, Norman Sicily, 59-60. 
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‘preserved, not through strength but divine grace? Roger П is that earthly 
ruler ministering to his people on God's behalf as both a political and 
religious leader. The emphasis in text and image on the integral nature of 
his religious and political authority makes it difficult to imagine the chapel, 
as some have suggested, as divided into secular and religious zones.*° Such 
a division was neither part of Roger's monarchy in actuality nor visually. 

The sense of a common visual language is even more apparent in the 
use of spolia in Roger’s court. The use of spolia, whether actual or notional, 
involves an act of appropriation, of taking something for ones own use.“ 
In the case of the re-use of actual objects, like the columns at the Cappella 
Palatina, or spolia in se as Richard Brilliant labels it, the act of taking is in 
fact literal and physical.? Columns were brought from Roman sites, Rome 
itself in some instances, and re-used for new Norman churches. Brilliant 
also describes another type of spoliation; notional spolia, or spolia in re, 
which is an act of appropriation which is not physical but associational.? 
With spolia in re, the act of appropriating meaning or association, with 
the past for example, can be undertaken by the maker or receiver.** In 
this act, the pre-existing meaning associated with the spolia, whether 
actual or notional, is adapted for a new meaning while still retaining some 
association with its original context. The spolia, in the case of notional 
spolia or spolia in re, is not physically taken from another place, time or 
culture like the columns at the Cappella Palatina, but rather is a visual 
reference to another place, time or culture as in the reference to the 
appearance of St. Peter's spiral columns at Durham Cathedral. 

This desire for appropriation has frequently been described as rooted 
in a particular situation or in an understanding of its significance as 
dependent on that situation, that is, its meaning derives from its context. ^? 
What are the particulars of the situation in Norman Sicily? In some ways 
it is analogous to what Oleg Grabar describes with reference to Islamic 
appropriations at sites like the Dome of the Rock, where the goal is to 
establish identity and possession at gathering places whether crossroads or 
sites of pilgrimage such as Jerusalem.*° The monument under discussion 


39 See Nercessian, ‘Cappella Palatina, pp. 52-68 for a discussion of the depiction of the 
Creator and pp. 73-92 for her remarks on the Basilian connection. 

40 Tronzo, Cultures of his Kingdom, pp. 143-4. 

4 Robert S. Nelson, ‘Appropriation, in Critical Terms for Art History, ed. by Robert S. 
Nelson and Richard Shiff (Chicago, 2003), p. 162. 

? Richard Brilliant, 1 piedstalli del giardino di Boboli: spolia in se, spolia in re; 
Prospettiva 31 (1982), 2-17. 

8 Brilliant, ‘I piedistalli, defines spolia in re as the reuse of formal elements rather than 
tangible objects. 

44 Nelson, ‘Appropriation, p. 162. 

45 Arnold Esch, ‘Reading Spolia in Late Antiquity and Contemporary Perception, in 
Spolia and Appropriation in Art and Architecture, from Constantine to Sherrie Levine, ed. 
Richard Brilliant and Dale Kinney (Farnham, 2011), p. 27. 

46 Nelson, ‘Appropriation, p. 169 cites Oleg Grabar in what may have been an informal 
discussion as it is not footnoted. 
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here is a palace chapel, a gathering place for the royal court and its visitors. 
On a larger scale, Sicily itself is certainly a crossroads at the centre of the 
Mediterranean through which crusaders, Muslim pilgrims and merchants 
all passed. Historically, it was also a crossroads of political authority as 
Greeks, Romans and Muslims (as well as others) all ruled over Sicily 
before the Normans arrived and created the physical legacy evident today. 
Тһе Normans here, as in England and Normandy, chose to make legible 
the diversity of their subjects through their patronage of visual culture. As 
they appropriated Mediterranean, western European and antique forms, 
they articulated the culturally rich spheres in which they operated as rulers 
of a kingdom with Byzantine, Muslim and now Latin Christian subjects. 
It is a kingdom that they were ultimately reorienting towards Rome. At 
the same time, they were newly made monarchs who were trying to gain 
recognition as legitimate rulers from their perceived peers, including the 
Byzantine and Holy Roman emperors as well as the Fatimid caliphs. The 
diversity of their realm, both within Sicily itself and in the larger sphere 
of the Mediterranean and western Europe, was celebrated by their use of 
visual vocabularies drawn from all of these spheres. 

The diversity of sources and vocabularies employed in Sicily parallels the 
use of spolia similar to the Lothar Cross with its Roman and late Antique 
spolia which Ilene Forsyth describes as an aggregate whose materials act 
as ‘visible witnesses of a rich past, yet are also vital contributions to the 
meanings of the present. She further emphasizes this point saying, “Тһеу 
make the work of art an art with history?” William Tronzo, in his essay, 
argues similarly about references to the past in the art of the Norman 
court. He tantalizingly suggests that the Mantle of Roger II refers back 
to antique sarcophagi, such as that initially selected by Roger's grandson, 
William II, for his tomb. Similarly, he posits that the Norman stanza in the 
Royal Palace refers back to the traditional use of tents by rulers as markers 
of power.** The re-use of formal elements, such as those listed above, 
together with the reuse of tangible objects such as columns, creates an 
aggregate which works to convey a complex yet particularized meaning. 
These elements in Siculo-Norman art function as signifiers in much the 
same way as spolia does. Here they display the kingdoms heritage and 
its connections and parallels with contemporary Byzantine, Fatimid and 
Holy Roman Imperial rule as well as with that of the Roman past. The 
Cappella Palatina does not speak to audiences separated by religious 
affiliation but rather through integrated assemblage of Mediterranean and 
western European forms, it creates a uniquely Norman message that relies 
on all of them for their cumulative effect. Although not made entirely of 


47 Пепе Forsyth, ‘Art with History: the Role of Spolia in the Cumulative Work of Art; іп 
Byzantine East, Latin West, ed. Doula Mouriki, Christopher Moss and Katherine Kiefer, 
(Princeton, 1995), p. 153. 

48 See William Tronzo, "The Interplay of Media: Textile, Sculpture and Mosaic, this 
volume. 
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literal spolia, its continued references to a diversity of artistic forms are a 
visible witness of Sicily's varied past and present. The image created thus 
reflects the cosmopolitanism of the Norman rule and outlook, their active 
participation in an international sphere where the ‘aesthetic of spoliation 
has been invoked as these elements are taken and reassembled to promote 
a particular Norman message.” 

The use of spolia was inherent to the visual culture of all of Roger's 
subjects. Byzantine and Muslim subjects as well as the Normans of 
southern Italy would be familiar with the reuse of Roman material, for 
example. Whether interpreted as a symbol of conquest, as in the Dome 
of the Rock, or of continuity, as in Cordoba mosque, spolia would have 
been a recognizable part of the Mediterranean architectural vocabulary for 
Rogers subjects. Its use at the Cappella Palatina, a building particularly 
designed for diverse audiences, does not necessarily link Roger with 
Roman tradition, whether the papacy, the early church or imperial Rome, 
but with all the traditions of the Mediterranean, embodied, quite literally, 
in Roger’s subjects. Through his use of diverse vocabularies in the chapel, 
Roger is seen by some modern viewers as communicating in different 
ways with different cultural groups. With spolia he could speak to all his 
subjects in a shared language. Given his ambitions beyond the borders of 
his kingdom, (the Holy Land, North Africa and the Byzantine Empire) his 
building spoke to his political rivals as well as those with whom he sought 
parity. In the Cappella Palatina the Roman heritage of spolia should be 
seen as the tie that binds all Sicilians together and links Roger with the 
many iterations of Sicily's history and as well as his Ottonian, Muslim and 
Byzantine peers. 

The scholarship on Norman Sicilian art has often cast it as a visual 
articulation of Roger П% monarchy based on a sense of separate cultural 
and political categories aligned with religious affiliation although differing 
in the details of sources, meaning and chronology.? The visual ambiguity 
of Norman Sicilian art can be understood as closer to the ambiguous 
cultural and religious identities of Roger and some of his subjects: 
Normans who had never been to Normandy and who used Arabic and 
Greek as their court languages, Muslims who apparently converted to 
Christianity but still practised Islam in secret, artisans who used motifs 
from Fatimid Egypt that come from its Christian population, these were 
the viewers to whom Roger was speaking. The Spanish pilgrim Ibn Jubayr, 


49 Alicia Walker, The Emperor and the World (Cambridge, 2012): see chapter 2, in 
particular p. 53 and Alicia Walker, 'Cross-Cultural Reception in the Absence of Texts: The 
Islamic Appropriation of a Middle Byzantine Rosette Casket, Gesta 47 (2008), 99-122. 

50 Kitzinger, ‘Mosaics of the Cappella Palatina, and Eve Borsook, Messages in Mosaic, 

pp. 40-1 believes, for example, that the mosaic program was planned in its entirety during 
Roger's lifetime although completed after his death. Tronzo, Cultures of His Kingdom, 

рр. 62-8 believes the nave mosaics were actually planned and executed after Roger's 
death. 
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who visited Sicily in 1184, was somewhat baffled by the sight of Frankish 
women in Muslim dress as well as by a Norman king who spoke Arabic, 
just as modern scholars have been somewhat baffled by what they see as 
an Islamic ceiling over a Christian nave. Even to contemporaries, twelfth- 
century Sicily seems to have been a place where boundaries, whether 
between Muslim and Christian or sacred and secular, were blurred, both 
in art and life. The suggestion that the nave of the chapel was originally a 
secular audience hall essentially devoid of Christian elements is rendered 
problematic by analyses that reveal the diverse nature of the ‘Islamic’ 
ceiling’s sources and the shared traditions familiar to the nave mosaic 
program of Old Testament scenes.” Rogers rule is dual in nature. Не 
is proclaimed throughout the chapel as divinely sanctioned king and 
apostolic legate, as well as a ruler who is following in a Norman tradition 
of uniting his diverse peoples under his Christian leadership. Thus, such 
a separation of functions seems unlikely. The distinction between sacred 
and monarchical power is difficult to define throughout the Middle Ages, 
perhaps nowhere more than in twelfth-century Sicily. These realms were 
not distinct and no real notion of secular, as we understand it, existed. A 
chapel which integrates both royal and Christian liturgical space was not 
only possible but also likely given Roger’s claims for his position as king 
of Sicily. 

The creation of Rogers message relies here on a cumulative effect 
derived from references to a range of sources, some of which are intended 
to connect the Normans to both past and present as a way of legitimizing 
their claims to power. Liam Fitzgerald demonstrates, for example, how 
Roger П% coins adopt specific elements from earlier Byzantine coinage 
to make his status and the continuity of his rule apparent.? These ideas 
found throughout Norman visual culture are conveyed by the cumulative 
effect of diverse sources and traditions that remain distinct while also 
contributing to a new culture that is no longer fully part of these previous 
traditions. 

Similar to the nation founded by Rollo ex diversibus gentibus, the 
Normans in Sicily created a visual culture that relied on an assemblage of 
forms now perceived as more culturally disparate than may have been the 
case in twelfth-century Sicily. No one source served as an obvious model 
for Roger's multi-denominational, multi-ethnic realm. In some ways the 
kingdom over which he ruled was as complicated as Roger himself, who 
is as difficult to categorize according to traditional taxonomies as the art 
he patronized. How do we identify a Latin Christian with a Norman father 
and a Lombard mother, familiar with French, Latin, Greek and Arabic, who 
had never been to Normandy, but whose kingdom apparently maintained 


51 Tronzo, Cultures of his Kingdom, pp. 143-4. 
52 Liam Fitzgerald, ‘Imperial Iconography on the silver ducalis: Cultural appropriation in 
the construction and consolidation of Norman Power, this volume. 
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strong connections to Western Europe generally and the Norman 
realm specifically? The visual culture of Norman Sicily is in some ways 
reminiscent of its past, in some ways a reflection of its geographic position, 
and in others a manifestation of Rogers own international outlook and 
ambitions. Historian Hubert Houben states that "Under Roger, Palermo 
was a meeting point for the different cultures of Sicily? In fact, however, 
his stage was larger than the territory he ruled, and his kingdom was the 
meeting place for the shared cultures of the Mediterranean and Western 
Europe both past and present. What we see as realms of distinct difference 
- Islam, Byzantine and Latin Christian - Norman Sicily appears to have 
understood as part of a common network of visual language. In our 
emphasis on difference according to modern concerns, we have overlooked 
the shared vocabularies of sacred and royal at work in the Mediterranean. 
We understand the verbal multilingualism of the Norman court, but we 
must also realize its visual linguistic proficiency in its ability to speak a 
shared network of artistic languages with interconnected vocabularies. 


5 Houben, Roger II, p. 109. 
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hat I would like to offer in this chapter, with two cases briefly put, 

is the sketch of the contours of an object world – a manner of 
producing, using and thinking about things in twelfth-century Palermo, 
which cuts across the boundaries of media in a performative sense, in the 
sense of reaching out across space to create a form of enchainment. I have 
come to see this phenomenon as profoundly and synthetically visual in the 
multifariousness of its operations, in which one might discern the impress 
of reception in the very act of production on the part of a community of 
makers and users. As such it sets itself against our conventional modes of 
discourse, which are logocentric and rather dis-aggregating in orientation. 
Thus I believe they must be revised. The key is to go beyond the comfort 
zone of the parameters set by modes of analysis to which we have become 
inured. 

My first case is one of the greatest works of the textile arts to have 
survived from the Middle Ages. It now graces the Treasury of the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna, having arrived there by means of 
a circuitous route of imperial inheritance (Fig. 2.1).! Dürer even depicted 


1 See the informative entries and essays on the Mantle in the exhibition catalogue, 
Nobiles Officinae. Perle, filigrane e trame di seta dal Palazzo Reale di Palermo, ed. Maria 
Andaloro (Catania, 2006), vol. 1, pp. 45-109 and vol. 2, pp. 151-91. In addition, Oleg 
Grabar, “The So-Called Mantle of Roger ІТ, The Experience of Islamic Art on the Margins 
of Islam, ed. I. A. Bierman (Reading UK, 2005); William Tronzo, “The Normans in the 
Italian South from Melfi to Palermo, LOfficina dello Sguardo. Scritti in onore di Maria 
Andaloro, ed. G. Bordi, I. Carlettini, M.-L. Fobelli, M.-R. Menna and P. Pogliani, vol. 1, 
‘I luoghi dellarte’ (Rome, 2014), pp. 57-62; idem, “The Mantle of Roger II of Sicily, in 
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FIG. 21 THE 
MANTLE OF 
ROGER II, 
c.1133-1134. (ERICH 
LESSING/ART 
RESOURCE NY) 


it being worn, quite anachronistically, by Charlemagne himself. But 
its origin was actually in twelfth-century Palermo, with the first of the 
Norman kings to rule the island, Roger II. The textile was the king’s 
Mantle, a magnificent expanse of scarlet samite, embroidered with pearls 
and enlivened with gold thread. The Mantle was created in 1133-34, as is 
laid out in an inscription in Arabic along its hem, which reads: 


Here is what was created in the princely treasury, filled with 
good fortune, illustration, majesty, perfection, longevity, 
superiority, welcome, prosperity, liberality, brightness, pride, 
beauty, the achievement of desires and hopes, the pleasure 
of days and nights, without cease or change, with glory, 
devotion, preservation, protection, chance, salvation, victory 
and capability, in the capital of Sicily, in the year 528 H. [1133- 
13412 


Insofar as I have been able to determine, the concept of intermedial 
performance has never been entertained by scholarship in the study of 
the Mantle, which has proceeded along essentially two lines. One has 
been generated largely by traditional concepts of cultural affiliation and 
medium specificity, that is to say, silk textile or tiraz deriving from one 


Robes and Honor. The Medieval World of Investiture, ed. Stewart Gordon (London, 2001), 
pp. 241-53 and p. 250, n. 2, for bibliography. Encountering Medieval Textiles and Dress. 
Objects, Texts, Images, ed. Désirée G. Koslin and Janet E. Snyder (New York, 2002) 
presents a compendium of new approaches to the medieval textile arts. 

? Isabelle Dolezalek, Arabic Script on Christian Kings. Textile Inscriptions on Royal 
Garments from Norman Sicily (Berlin, 2017); idem, ‘Fashionable Form and Tailor-made 
Message: Transcultural Approaches to Arabic Script on the Royal Norman Mantle and 
Alb, The Medieval History Journal 15 (2012), 243-68. For a larger context, see Jeremy 
Johns, 'Arabic Inscriptions in the Cappella Palatina: performativity, audience, legibility 
and illegibility; in Viewing texts: Inscriptions as image and ornament in the Late Antique 
and Medieval Mediterranean, ed. Antony Eastmond and Elizabeth James (Cambridge UK, 
2013), pp. 124-47. 
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region or another of the Islamic world. The Mantle was produced in the 
Royal Palace in Palermo, in the textile manufacturing unit called the tiraz, 
which was an institution, not to say a mode of production, a product and 
a name, that derived directly from the Arabic speaking world, where it was 
widespread. Tiraz products are characteristically marked by a tiraz band 
with an inscription, usually placed along the hem, as here. The tiraz has 
been well studied by Islamicists and there is no need to rehearse its history 
in the present context. According to our sources, there were tiraz in Sicily 
before the advent of the Normans, and it is possible that the one in Roger's 
palace that made the Mantle derived from some earlier local workshop. But 
the level of quality of the Mantle would suggest otherwise. Suffice to say 
that in the entire history of Islamic textiles there is no tiraz product that 
quite resembles King Roger’s mantle in its form, materiality, ornamentation 
or imagery, which, for historians, has posed something of a problem. 

Another line of inquiry has focused on typology and iconography. 
The Mantle derives its semi-circular shape from a western and Byzantine 
tradition with roots in the classical past, and with a clear association with 
the ruler. Quite a few rulers' mantles have survived from the Middle Ages, 
such as the renowned Mantle of Henry II - which allow us to envision a 
context for the work, but not, in fact, for its extraordinary imagery.* The 
Mantle is emblazoned with a pair of lions each holding a camel in their 
grip; the lions flank a spreading palm tree in the center. These images 
are bold, almost overwhelmingly so, making pale by comparison the 
decoration of any other medieval or Byzantine rulers mantle with which 
they may be compared. Henry Maguire cites a potentially relevant text 
in the description of the Byzantine emperor in his palace wearing a robe 
decorated with griffins, but no such actual garment has survived from 
Byantium.5 Again, an impasse of sorts. 

These two lines of traditional scholarly inquiry have clearly produced 
results, but in the end one cannot help but feel that something is missing. 
The question as it is often framed - where does this object belong? in 
other words, to what tradition, approach, culture, mode of thought, in 
the late medieval Mediterranean world, does it adhere? – has remained 
unresolved, which has left hanging in the balance another question to 


5 Jochen А. Sokoly, “Towards a Model of Early Islamic Textile Institutions in Egypt, 
Islamische Textilkunst des Mittelalters: Aktuelle Probleme (Riggisberg, 1997), pp. 115-22; 
Lisa Golombek and Veronika Gervers, “Tiraz Fabrics in the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Studies in Textile History. In Memory of Harold B. Burnham, ed. Veronika Gervers 
(Toronto, 1977), pp. 82-125. 

^ Percy Ernst Schramm and Florentine Mütherich, Denkmale der deutschen Kónige 
une Kaiser, I. Ein Beitrag zur Herrschergeschichte von Karl dem Grossen bis Friedrich П, 
768-1250 (Munich, 1981), no. 132; Kaiser Heinrich II, 1002-1024. Katalog zur Bayerischen 
Landesaustellung 2002. Bamberg 9. Jul bis 20. Oktober, ed. Josef Kirmeier, Bernd 
Schneidmuller, Stefan Weinfurter and Evamaria Brockhoff (Augsburg, 2002), pp. 379-87 
(no. 203). 

5 Henry Maguire, “The Heavenly Court, Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204, ed. 
H. Maguire (Washington, D.C., 1997). 
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FIG. 2.2 THIRD- 
CENTURY 
SARCOPHAGUS 
WITH FLANKING 
LIONS ON 
MAIN TROUGH, 
THOUGHT TO 
BE USED AS 
THE TOMB OF 
WILLIAM II. 
(STROSZECK, 
LÓWEN- 
SARKOPHAGE, 
BERLIN, 1936, 
PL. 37.2.) 


which, in the end, it is intimately related, perhaps even indistinguishable 
- what exactly is it? 

Тһе answer, I would like to suggest, lies in taking precisely the 
imaginative leap that I believe the creators of the piece took, which, thanks 
to the exigencies of the survival of evidence, we have the capacity to make. 
The conquering lion is an age-old Mediterranean theme going back in its 
history to the deep Antiquity of the Near Eastern cultures of the Fertile 
Crescent, but almost ubiquitous thereafter in Greco-Roman civilization.® 
It has often been adduced as background for the Mantle in a wide variety 
of manifestations, in painting and sculpture but especially in textiles, but 
never with regard to the one instance which is indeed the most beckoning, 
being the most concretely proximate and available. 

I would like to suggest that the direct source of inspiration for the 
Mantle was not another example conveyed by the inexorable influence 
of a distant tradition, but this particular ancient sarcophagus, now 
in the city of Monreale (Fig. 2.2)? The object itself dates to the third 
century. Typologically speaking it belongs to a category of sarcophagus 
characterized by the use of flanking lions on the main face of the trough, 
of which many were produced, although where it was made and how it 
was used initially are open questions. However, tradition holds that it was 
in Monreale at least since the twelfth century, when it served for a time 
as the tomb of William II. It may well have been imported, perhaps from 
Rome, by an important Norman patron, which may even have been the 


6 W. Hartner and К. Ettinghausen, "The Conquering Lion. The Life Cycle of a Symbol, 
Oriens 17(1964); R. Bauer in Nobiles Officinae, p. 261. 

7 Jutta Stroszeck, Lówen-Sarkophage: Sarkophage mit Lówenkopfen, schreitenden Lowen 
und Lówen-Kampfgruppen (Berlin, 1998). 
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king himself. Thus it placed the lion-combat theme directly on the horizon 
of the courtiers and artisans of twelfth-century Palermo. 

Note the massive lions, framing the sides of the trough in mirror image, 
each with a victim (in this case a horse) in its grip. The lion-horse pairs 
flank a central motif which consists of a leafy staff and narrow vase whose 
rounded forms are echoed in the wavy shapes ofthe strigils that spread out 
from them on both sides. What are the salient points of contact between 
the two? Besides the overall arrangement of two lion combats flanking 
a spreading centerpiece, there is the rather distinctive way in which the 
lions grasp their prey around the neck (not all that common on sarcophagi 
of this type), not to mention the beasts of prey, which are physically 
similar. The horses on the sarcophagus seem unusually attenuated, almost 
camel-like in their form and I could easily see how they could actually be 
mistaken for camels. 

And note the way in which the branches of the arbor palmarum on the 
Mantle twist and curl. This dynamic shaping contrasts sharply with the 
rendering of the palm in other Norman contexts of the twelfth century, 
such as the Norman Stanza and the Zisa, where the fronds of the palm trees 
are typically rigid and four-square so that the overall configuration has the 
form of a star-like radiance.? On the other hand, the curving fronds of 
the Mantle seem to echo the syncopated curves of the strigils on the front 
of the sarcophagus. I would like to suggest that the sarcophagus image was 
taken up, played upon and imaginatively reworked by the embroiderers 
of the Mantle and the bravura flow of artistic inspiration from one object 
type to another, with the attendant iconographic adjustments to the forms, 
is precisely the point. To my mind, ultimately, it makes the rationale of 
this highly unusual and profoundly isolated object clear. 

That the trough on which the lion combats were carved was recognized 
for what it is in the twelfth century, that is to say, a container for the body of 
the deceased or a sarcophagus, is supported by the tradition that it served 
as the first tomb of William IL, before the porphyry tomb that now holds 
his body was finished. And given the likelihood of this consciousness of 
purpose, the question then arises as to whether the connection was more 
deeply intentional. I believe that it was. 

For me it has always been difficult to imagine Roger II walking around 
the Royal Palace in Palermo in his lion mantle, however beautiful the 
garment and however numerous the ceremonial occasions in which it 
might have been appropriate to wear it. For one, the Mantle itself shows no 
sign of wear. This, in itself, is not definitive, but it is suggestive. Then there 
is the color red, which is clearly to be understood as the color of imperial 
prerogative. Less clear is the frequency with which the Byzantine emperor 


8 бее, for example, the illustrations in Ernst Kitzinger, I mosaici del periodo normanno 
in Sicilia, VI, La Cattedrale di Cefalù, La Cattedrale di Palermo e il Museo Diocesano, 
Mosaici Profani (Palermo, 2000), pls. 151-89. 
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himself or any of his surrogates in the West, including the Norman kings 
of Sicily, wore mantles of imperial purple.? Roger himself is not depicted 
in a purple mantle in any of the few images that we have of him. But the 
color immediately calls to mind the use of the purple stone, porphyry, in 
the Norman palaces and churches, and especially the most extravagant use 
of all of the material, in the great series of tombs that the Norman kings 
patronized, beginning with Roger II (Fig. 2.3). 

I should say that the recent attempt to redate these tombs to the 
thirteenth century undertaken in a lengthy study by Joachim Poeschke is 
not convincing to те." I continue to follow the argument of Josef Deér 
who attributed the tomb now containing the body of Frederick II in the 
Cathedral of Palermo to the Cathedral of Cefalù (from which, according 
to Deér, it had been moved by Frederick) and Roger II." The consonance 
of vivid coloration between tomb and Mantle is, in my opinion, striking, 
and, in turn gives rise to the thought that they may have been conceived 
together as two parts of the same program. In other words, that the Mantle 
was not a garment for special occasion or even daily use, but a shroud. 
That this may have been the case is supported to some extent by what we 
know medieval rulers in this part of the world were buried in, as witness 
the remarkable finds from the recent opening of the tomb of Frederick II.” 
An elaborate garment in the form of the Mantle would have constituted 
Rogers important precedent to Fredericks practice. Not to mention the fact 
that tiraz fabrics were frequently used as burial cloths in the Islamic world.” 

But the other level of connectedness is even more significant. Both the 
inscription and the imagery would have befitted this context extraordinarily 
well. The inscription speaks of the ‘pleasure of days and nights without cease 
or change; which is consonant with a cross-cultural concept of paradise. The 
paradise theme is taken up in the imagery, beginning with the motif at the 
center of the pictorial field, the palm, which stands at once as a place and 
a person. The place again is the realm of the blessed, the Holy Land, or the 


? Andreas Alföldi, 'Insignien und Tracht der römischen Kaiser, Mitteilungen des 
Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts. Römische Abteilung 50 (1935), pp. ІН; 'Kaisergewánder 
und Paramente, in Die Zeit der Staufer. Geschichte-Kunst-Kultur, ed. Reiner Haussherr 
(Stuttgart, 1977), I, pp. 607ff., and II, figs. 566; Josef Braun, Die liturgische Gewandung 
im Occident und Orient nach Ursprung und Entwicklung: Verwendung und Symbolik, repr. 
of 1907 ed. (Darmstadt, 1964), pp. 306-58. 

10 Joachim Poeschke, Regum Monumenta: Kaiser Friedrich II. und die Grabmáler der 
normannisch-staufischen Kónige von Sizilien im Dom von Palermo (Munich, 2011). 

П Josef Deér, The dynastic porphyry tombs of the Norman period in Sicily, trans. G. A. 
Gillhoff (Cambridge MA, 1959). 

12 Federico e la Sicilia: dalla terra alla corona. Arti figurative e arti suntuarie, ed. Maria 
Andaloro (Syracuse, 2000), pp. 38-41. 

13 Jochen A. Sokoly, ‘Between Life and Death: The Funerary Context of Tiraz Textiles; 
Islamische Textilkunst des Mittelalters: Aktuelle Probleme (Riggisberg, 1997), pp. 71-8, and 
idem, "Towards a Model of Early Islamic Textile Institutions in Egypt, ibid., pp. 115-22; 
Lisa Golombek and Veronika Gervers, “Tiraz Fabrics in the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Studies in Textile History. In Memory of Harold B. Burnham, ed. Veronika Gervers 
(Toronto, 1977), рр. 82-125. 
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Temple, which is filled or decorated with palms or palm fronds, as conveyed 
in various Biblical passages; let me also adduce the study of Penelope Mayo 
published in the Dumbarton Oaks Papers, ‘Crusaders under the Palm; 
which exposed the ways in which the tree became a sign of the Promised 
Land of reality and aspiration in precisely this period.” 

The palm frond, when presented in the hands of the blessed departed, 


M Penelope Mayo, ‘Crusaders under the Palm. Allegorical plants and cosmic kingship in 
the Liber floridus, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 27 (1973), 29-67. 
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was a universal sign of the victory over death in the Middle Ages across 
the board. The palm was also equated with the individual, as in Ps. 92:13, 
'So the virtuous flourish like palm trees and grow as tall as the cedars of 
Lebanon; a theme that was exploited in medieval art. The protective or 
apotropaic powers of the lions require no extensive commentary. Lions, 
particularly lions in combat, were employed with this sense often in 
medieval art and architecture, and commonly at thresholds, doorways or 
porticoes, which the tomb in a sense was. The lion theme on the long 
series of Roman sarcophagi to which the example at Monreale belongs is 
another testimony to this fact. And in another context I have argued that 
the camel here is not the denominator of Africa, as it is usually taken to 
be by scholars, but an emblem of sinfulness.* The combat thus enacts the 
triumph of virtue over sin. By taking up the imagery of the tomb found in 
one significant concrete instance in their midst, the creators of the Mantle 
endowed the textile with the capacity to perform its role as funerary garb 
of the highest order. Is it merely a coincidence then that the main figural 
motif on the porphyry tomb, on its base, is the lion combat, enacted with 
lions that come very close to the lion figures on the Mantle in style? 

In the end, however, what speaks most eloquently in favor of this 
hypothesis in my estimation is what I would call a level of elaboration in 
the two works - sarcophagus and Mantle – which has been recognized 
but perhaps only subliminally and never fully appreciated: the enormous 
porphyry structure constructed from scratch and envisioned by Roger as 
his final resting place had no real parallel in the funerary arts of his time 
and indeed even Pope Innocent II had to conscript, not manufacture, a 
comparable vessel for his own corpus. Roger' project signals an almost 
overwhelming ambition that recalls a distant past – ancient Rome and 
Byzantium in Late Antiquity - but that is matched by the Mantle, the likes 
of which too are not known elsewhere. These works are well matched; they 
would seem to find a resonance in one another. 

If this series of thoughts is correct — and I stress again their hypothetical 
nature – one implication that we might draw at this point, and to which 
we shall return, is the following. The visual culture of the court of Roger 
II was profoundly shaped by the capacity, one might say freedom, of 
artists and artisans to make choices based on visual exigencies, and their 
proximity and availability to interact with one another across media. 
Artists and artisans working in the Norman kingdom did not necessarily 
follow or even respect the decorums that governed the use of the art forms 
they employed in their originating cultures. The openness to novelty and 
the culture of exchange that this phenomenon generated was a special and 
peculiar characteristic of Norman Palermo and the Norman Palace. 


5 Hartner and Ettinghausen, "The Conquering Lion. The Life Cycle of a Symbol; 
pp. 151-61. 
16 Tronzo, “The Mantle of Roger II of Sicily; pp. 248-9. 
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My second hypothesis has to do with the mosaic decoration of 
the so-called Norman Stanza in the Royal Palace, the beautiful room 
attributed to William I, which may have been used as a throne room 
(Fig. 2.4).7 What I would like to claim here represents essentially the 
affirmation and ramification of an observation that has already been made 
by another scholar. In an essay on the significance of the phenomenon of 
the portability of objects in the medieval Mediterranean, Eva Hoffman 
has rather acutely characterized the decorative ensemble of the Norman 
Stanza as a tent, by which she meant the overarching decorative scheme 
on the vaults of the chamber.* The chamber is composed of two cross 
vaults, which are covered in mosaic with a pattern of interlaced bands that 
enframe motifs, such as eagles and lions, on a gold ground. The undulating 
forms of the bands suit the curving shapes of the vault, which also have 


V бее most recently the monograph of David Knipp, The Mosaics of the Norman Stanza 
in Palermo. A Study of Byzantine and Medieval Islamic Palace Decoration, Bibliothéque 

de Byzantion 15 (Leuven-Paris-Bristol CT, 2017). Unfortunately Knipps conclusions on 
chronology and the use of the room derive from an inaccurate understanding of its 
physical form in the twelfth century. A new study with new material and technical data is 
forthcoming on the part of Maria Andaloro and Paola Pogliani. 

18 Eva Hoffman, ‘Pathways of Portability: Islamic and Christian interchange from the 
tenth through the twelfth century; Art History 24 (2001), 17-50. 
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a tent-like form in the degree to which they seem to billow upward and 
yet also be moored at the corners of the room where they descend to the 
dado zone along the edges of the vault facets. One brief note regarding 
chronology: the mosaics in the Stanza have been restored and some have 
suggested that the vault itself belongs, not to the time of William I but to 
Frederick II. This is certainly not correct, or to be more precise, correct 
only with regard to the central panel containing the double headed eagle, 
which was most likely an addition of the thirteenth century by way of an 
updating of the royal iconography of this ceremonial space. 

What I would build upon Hoffmans characterization is the observation 
that the mosaics on the flat surfaces of the walls of the room above the 
dado seem to play a role in this conceit as well. They contain scenes of the 
natural world, abbreviated and schematic to be sure, but views nonetheless 
of landscape, such as it may have unfolded around the covered space of 
the tent from the privileged perspective of the one who stands directly in 
its center. One is helped in imagining this conceit by a comparison with 
the images of actual tents, such as those found on the nave ceiling of the 
Cappella Palatina (Fig. 2.5).? They typically show a decorative scheme 
that corresponds to some extent to that of the ceiling design in the Stanza, 
with a lattice of bands enclosing motifs in compartments that are round or 
otherwise concentric in shape. That such tents appear here is interesting 
in light of their connection to the Islamic world. As Avinoam Shalem has 
pointed out in his study of the chasuble of Thomas a Becket, the kind 
of decorative formatting we see in the images on the nave ceiling of the 
Cappella Palatina was quite common in the tents of medieval Islam, where 
they were widely in use.?? 

My interpretation of the Norman Stanza, following the line initiated by 
Hoffman, is thus that the room was outfitted as a tent, an impermanent 
structure wrought of cloth made permanent – perfected as it were – in the 
stone, glass and gold that revets its upper walls and vaults, which leads us 
now to broach the possibility of another level of meaning. The tent – and 
especially the long line of elaborately decorated tents about which we have 
been speaking – was a prerogative of the ruler in movement, in travel, and 
especially on military campaigns, which means, in effect, that they were an 
external manifestation ofthe ruler in his mode of greatest watchfulness and 
protectiveness. They were a manifestation of his vigilance in maintaining 
the security of the realm, which required a level of constancy and mobility 
to which only the king by rights could aspire. The use of the tent conceit in 


19 Ernst Grube and Jeremy Johns, The painted ceilings of the Cappella Palatina (New York 
and Genoa, 2005); La Cappella Palatina a Palermo, ed. Beat Brenk (Modena, 2010), vol. 2, 
figs. 871, 934 and 935. In addition, Jeremy Johns, ‘Arabic Inscriptions in the Cappella 
Palatina: performativity, audience, legibility and illegibility, in Viewing texts: Inscriptions 
as image and ornament in the Late Antique and Medieval Mediterranean, ed. Antony 
Eastmond and Elizabeth James (Cambridge UK, 2013), pp. 124-47. 

20 The Chasuble of Thomas Becket. A biography, ed. Avinoam Shalem (Chicago, 2016). 
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the palace literally transported into the center of the realm the very space 
that marked the presence of the ruler in his efforts to insure the security 
of its edges, thus bringing the revelation of his power full circle. 

In bringing this discussion to a close, I would like to evoke a forthcoming 
analysis of mine concerning the mosaics of the Cappella Palatina, in 
which a related point was made.” My analysis was spurred on, in part, 
by a detail of the composition that has generally gone unremarked in the 
literature. This detail is the way in which the scene of the Nativity on the 
east wall of the south transept makes its way surreptitiously, mysteriously 
and irreverently onto the south wall, with its otherwise perfectly clear and 
coherent arrangement of scenes from the public ministry of Christ, in even 


21 “The role of media in the culture of the Palace; forthcoming in the Acts of the Palermo 
Conference of June 26-29, 2018, I] Palazzo Disvelato/The Palace Unveiled, Palazzo Reale, 
which will appear as a supplement volume of the Bollettino d'Arte. 
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FRANCO COSIMO PANINI, 2010, ATLAS, FIG. 259) 
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registers and rectangular panels (Fig. 2.6). In pondering this singularity, 
it occurred to me that it might bear some relation to a number of other 
unusual features of the mosaics, as, for example, other fold-overlaps, not 
to mention the odd positioning of figures such as John the Baptist on 
the east wall of the north subsidiary space of the chancel and the large 
number of truncated figures in the narrative scenes on the walls of the 
nave. All of these inconsistencies and dissonances came together, in my 
opinion, in the conclusion that the mosaics were treated here “аз if they 
were a surface tout court that could be cut to fit a pre-existing architectural 
matrix, as a discrete plane in the overall decorative conceit. They have 
been treated, in fact, as if they were a fabric, which gets to the heart of 
the mentality of creative process that brought the chapel into being??? I was 
hard pressed to find another case of medieval church decoration in which 
these inconsistencies and dissonances existed, which led me to conclude 
that the chapel was profoundly atypical of the medieval Christian tradition 
as a whole, both East and West, but, at the same time, resonant with an 
approach to decoration Lisa Golombek described in her essay, "Ihe draped 
universe of Islam?” The circumstances in which such an approach might 
have entered the practice of mosaicists working on the Cappella Palatina 
were created, I argued, in the extraordinary physical proximity and 
cultural diversity of artists and craftsmen from across the Mediterranean 
within the confines of the Norman Palace and Roger's court. "Proximity 
and availability to interact; the capacity of artists to ‘make choices based 
on visual exigencies; 'openness to novelty and the culture of exchange; are 
phrases I used earlier to characterize the visual culture of the court and 
with them I would like to conclude. 


22 [bid. 
23 Lisa Golombek, “The draped universe of Islam, in Content and context of visual arts in 
the Islamic world, ed. Priscilla P. Soucek (University Park PA, 1988). 
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he year 1139 was a turning point for Roger II of Sicily. After years of 
bitter hostility with the Papacy and the barons of South Italy, his troops 
convincingly defeated the Papal armies at Galluccio and he was recognised 
as King of Sicily.! At this time, there was a shift in Roger's fortunes and he 
began to assert his authority as an autonomous Mediterranean monarch, 
pushing forward his vision for the kingdom. This included an ambitious 
building program, comprehensive reform of the state administration, as 
well as an attempt to extend Norman territory with attacks on North 
Africa and the Byzantine territories of the eastern Mediterranean. It 
was also at this propitious time that Roger commissioned the Muslim 
polymath, Muhammad Ibn Al-Idrisi (hereafter Idrisi) to start work on 
the Book of Roger? In this paper, I argue that this timing was no mere 
accident but rather that the book, in particular Idrisi's comprehensive 
description of Sicily, may have been designed to play a key role in the 
program of administrative reform and foreign expansion undertaken by 
Roger post-1139. 
As the seat of Rogers government, Sicily played a strategic role іп the 


1 For an account of this conflict, see Falco of Benevento, “The Chronicle of Falco of 
Benevento" trans. Graham A. Loud in Roger II and the Creation of the Kingdom of Sicily 
(Manchester and New York, 2012), pp. 238-9. 

2 Тһе Arabic title of the book is Kitab nuzhat al-mushtaq fi ikhtiraq al-afaq (The Book 
of Pleasure for Those Who Desire to Visit Far Away Places). Kitab Rujar (the Book of 
Roger) was first cited in the work of the Andalusian geographer Ibn 5а 14 al-Maghribi (b. 
1213) and it is by this name that book has become most commonly known, giving some 
indication of its close association with the figure of Roger II. 
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creation of the Norman state; it was imperative that Roger and his advisors 
had an accurate understanding of the island and its context in relation 
to surrounding, and often hostile, territories. Relative to its geographical 
size, 1411515 description of Sicily is the longest single section in the Book 
of Roger? the island is described settlement by settlement, spanning the 
entire coast and the interior. Idrisi provides an unprecedented level of detail 
on toponymy, distances, fortifications, agriculture, commerce, natural 
resources and topography. A wide variety of superlative adjectives are 
used which serve to present Sicily as an abundant, verdant and prosperous 
place while other adjectives appear designed to demonstrate the easily 
defensible and impregnable state of the island's various settlements. In 
short, the island of Sicily is given a centrality far beyond what would be 
expected for a region of its size in a standard Arabic Routes and Kingdoms 
text, a tradition of which the Book of Roger is very much a part. 

Using Geographic Information System (GIS) software, this chapter 
will for the first time present the richness of Idrisi's data in visual form. 
The cartography of Idrisi is a subject which has been written on quite 
extensively and indeed it can be argued that it is the Book of Rogers 
maps for which Idrisi is most well known.* However, the original map 
of Sicily included in the Book of Roger does not come close to depicting 
the great number of toponyms described in the text, rendering the maps 
unhelpful to scholars keen to understand the state of Sicily's settlements 
in the twelfth century. It is this author’s hope that the maps presented in 
this paper will prove valuable to historians and archaeologists working on 
Muslim and early Norman Sicily who have heretofore not accessed the 
wealth of data contained in Idrisi's text.’ 


5 Тһе Sicily description in the critical edition is approximately 8500 words, while all of 
mainland Italy and of North and West Africa total 3000 words. 

^ Тһе Book of Roger is firmly grounded in the Islamic geographical genre of Al-Masdlik 
wal-Mamalik (Routes and Kingdoms). Routes and Kingdoms scholarship was descriptive, 
human geography which developed from the ninth century CE at the court of the 
Abbasid caliphs in Baghdad: see André Miquel, La géographie humaine du monde 
musulman jusquau milieu du 11 siécle. Vol. 1: Géographie et géographie humaine dans la 
littérature arabe des origines à 1050, 2nd edn (Paris & The Hague, 1973). 

5 Му deepest thanks to Dr Jessica O'Donnell for her invaluable assistance in creating 
the GIS maps. Interestingly, there is a GIS application named after Idrisi; the "Idrisi 
application does not use any of Idrisi's data, rather it analyses and displays spatial data. 
See Clark Laboratories <https://clarklabs.org/terrset/idrisi-gis/> [Accessed 1 August 2018]. 
$ See Konrad Miller, Weltkarte des Idrisi vom Jahr 1154 n. Ch., Charta Rogeriana 
wiederhergestellt und herausgegeben (Stuttgart, 1928); S. Maqbul Ahmad, ‘Cartography of 
al-Sharif al-Idrisi, in The History of Cartography, vol. 2, Book 1, ed. J. B. Harley and David 
Woodward (Chicago, 1992); Fuat Sezgin, Mathematical Geography and Cartography in 
Islam and Their Continuation in the Occident: Historical presentation, pt. 1-2, Publications 
of the Institute for the History of Arabic-Islamic Science (Frankfurt, 2000-2007). 

7 Please note that for the interior and ports of the island I have had to estimate the 
location of some settlements as they are unidentifiable today. These maps are therefore 
not infallible and should be read with this caveat in mind. 
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RESEARCH ON THE BOOK ОЕ ROGER 


There is a rich corpus of scholarship dealing with the Norman 
kingdom under Roger II exploring aspects such as art and architecture, 
administration, society and demography? Rather less has been written 
about the Book of Roger itself, although some important scholarly articles 
and book chapters have appeared over the years? The voluminous and 
still much referred to Storia dei musulmani di Sicilia by the preeminent 
scholar of Muslim Sicily, Michele Amari (1806-1889) dealt briefly with the 
Book of Roger and Amari was the first scholar to present what has become 
the standard explanation regarding Rogers ‘decision’ to commission the 
book.” This view is in agreement with what Idrisi himself wrote in 
the preface to the book, namely that Roger was intellectually curious, 
dispassionately seeking knowledge for its own sake.” 

Hubert Houben in his aptly titled Roger II of Sicily: A Ruler between 
East and West reiterates this point of view, drawing on twelfth-century 
Latin sources, such as Romuald of Salerno (d. 1 April 1181) and Hugo 
Falcandus (who wrote in the second half of the twelfth century) who both 
maintain that Roger was an intellectual, committed to the acquisition of 
knowledge.” While this is a compelling argument, drawn from the primary 
sources, the extent to which Roger and his advisors used knowledge as a 
political tool has not been explored to any great extent. 

There has generally been a reluctance by scholars to draw on the Book 
of Roger as a source for twelfth-century Sicily, as David Abulafia has 


3 Significant authors include William Tronzo and Jeremy Johns (Art and Architecture), 
Hiroshi Takayama (Administration), Henri Bresc and Annliese Nef (Society) and Alex 
Metcalfe (Demography). 

9 These include, among many others, work by the Italian Arabist Roberto Rubinacci 

on the exact date of the book and the Polish scholar Tadeusz Lewicki on the genesis 

of the project; see R. Rubinacci, La data della Geografia di al-Idrisi, Actas IV congresso 

de estudos árabes e islâmicos 1968 (1971), pp. 531-5 and Tadeusz Lewicki, А propos de 

la genese du “Nuzhat al-muStaq fi ‘htiraq al-afaq" dal- Idrisi, Studi Magrebini 1 (1966), 
41-55. Тһе only monograph devoted to the Book of Roger and its author Idrisi is Ahmad 
Sousas rich and detailed Arab Geography of Al Sharif Al Idrisi (1974) which has sadly 
never been translated from its original Arabic. 

1 Amari effusively wrote: ЧЇ concetto, l'impulso, l'ordinamento e perché no? unassidua 
cooperazione, si deve a Ruggiero, nella cui mente le tradizione musulmane si univano alle 
bizantine ed alle latine, al genio cosmopolita dei Normanni ed all curiosità statistica del 
principe e del capitano, see Michele Amari, Storia dei musulmani di Sicilia III, 2nd edn 
(Catania, 1933-9), pp. 466-7. 

П Idrisi wrote that Roger had a ‘profundity of mind’ (ghar al- 'aqal) in Al-Idrisi, Opus 
Geographicum, sive, "Liber ad eorum delectationem qui terras peragrare studeant" E. 
Cerulli ... [et al.] (Naples, 1970—82), fasc. 1, 4. АП English translations of excerpts from 
Opus Geographicum included in this article are my own. 

12 Falcandus wrote that Roger ‘took enormous care both to sort out present problems 
and to make careful provision for the future out of present conditions, and he made 
certain that he would use wisdom not less than power both in destroying his enemies and 
in increasing his kingdom by extending his territories, see Hugo Falcandus, The History 
of the Tyrants of Sicily by ‘Hugo Falcandus’, 1154-69 trans. and annotated Graham А. Loud 
and Thomas Wiedermann (Manchester, 1988), p. 57. 
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observed: ‘historians of the kingdom of Sicily, myself included, have been 
strangely reluctant to make use of the information...contained within 
the Book of King Roger.” Abulafia goes on to state that this is largely 
due to the ‘poor reputation of existing editions and translations." Неге 
the author is referring to the French translation of the book, completed 
between 1836 and 1840 by the French Arabist Pierre Amédée Jaubert, 
based on an incomplete manuscript, the Bibliothéque Nationales MS 
2222. Henri Bresc and Annliese Nef's 1999 revised publication of Jaubert's 
translation (dealing with Europe and the Mediterranean) has not redressed 
this situation, as it was still based on Jaubert's incomplete source material. 

It is on this point that Arabists can offer their assistance by drawing 
on the critical edition of the book published in nine fascicles between 
1970 and 1982 under the auspices of the Istituto Italiano per Il Medio ed 
Estremo Oriente at Rome with an editorial committee based at the Istituto 
Universitario Orientale di Napoli. This critical edition was undertaken by 
prominent Italian Arabists including Roberto Rubinacci and Umberto 
Rizzitano and bears the Latin title: Opus Geographicum, sive "Liber ad 
eorum delectationem qui terras peragrare studeant”, it is this critical edition 
which serves as the basis for my own research. 

If the book has not been the beneficiary of a large volume of critical 
analysis, what has been singled out by scholars is the quality and originality 
of Idrisis material on the Mediterranean region, and in particular the 
island of Sicily. While sections of the book dealing with regions such as 
Africa and the Muslim East are based squarely on the work of earlier 
Muslim geographers, such as Ibn Hawgqal (d.c. 978), Idrisi’s treatment of 
the Mediterranean, and the island of Sicily in particular, is highly original, 
containing data not found in the work of earlier Muslim geographers. The 
historian of Islamic Spain, César E. Dubler wrote that in the Book of Roger, 
the description of the Iberian Peninsula is the most varied in information 
provided by any Arabic source. According to Dubler, Idrisi presents a 
large amount of new information of significant historical value, which 
appeared to be based on first-hand observation. 

Similar praise is given regarding Idrisis description of Italy. Michele 
Amari maintained that ‘nessun documento di geografia d'Italia di quel 
tempo ha da solo il valore del nostro' [no other geographical document of 
Italy from that period has in itself the value of ours [the Book of Roger]].'5 
Тһе Book of Roger, he claimed, offers Italian historians an invaluable 


5 David Abulafia, (Local Trade Networks in Medieval Sicily: the Evidence of Idrisi, іп 
Shipping, Trade and Crusade in the Medieval Mediterranean: Studies in honour of John 
Pryor, ed. Ruthy Gertwagen et al. (Farnham, 2012), p. 157. 

14 Abulafia, ‘Local Trade Networks, p. 157. 

5 César E. Dubler, "Idrisiana Hispanica I - Probables Itinerarios de Idrisi por Al 
Andalus, Al-Andalus 30 (1965), 89-137. 

16 Michele Amari and Celestino Schiaparelli, L'Italia Descritta nel Libro del Re Ruggiero 
(Rome, 1883), p. xiii. 
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record of cities and villages ‘fiorenti ed ora scomparsi [flourishing апа 
now abandoned ].7 

Henri Bresc and Annliese Nef also agreed that Idrisi's Sicily description 
was highly original, highlighting the fact that, unlike previous Routes and 
Kingdoms authors, Idrisi was based at Palermo: "ensemble de ces chapitres 
constitue ainsi lessentiel de lapport du savant arabe de Palerme au savoir 
géographique et à la connaisance du monde’ [...all of these chapters 
constitute an essential contribution of an Arab intellectual from Palermo 
to geographic scholarship and knowledge of the world]. In addition, 
the Encyclopaedia of Islam, in its entry on Sicily (Sikilliya) states that: 'A 
special place should be reserved for the work of al-Idrisi [q.v.], who excels 
over all the other writers in the systematic nature of his survey, the only 
example of a genuine description, accompanied by all the available detail, 
of Sicily in the mid-6th/12th century.” 

Despite this praise, there has been little attempt critically to analyse 
Idrisi’s Sicily description and to question its function within the Norman 
state. Only one article on the subject has appeared - written by Leonard 
Chiarelli and published in 1980.22 Chiarelli emphasises the importance of 
the text as a historical source not only for the Norman period but also for 
the Muslim period as, only fifty years after the Norman conquest: ..the 
island's economic, religio-ethnic, cultural and demographic transformation 
from a predominantly Muslim land to a Latin and Christian state was still 
under way.” This is a significant point and one that has not always been 
recognised in scholarship on the book, namely that, in many cases, Idrisi 
is the only source we have for numerous Arabic toponyms and as such is 
an invaluable source for the poorly-documented Muslim period. 

Chiarelli’s final conclusion on the Sicily text, however, is not universally 
favourable, and the author concludes that Idrisis description is “..very 
ambiguous and lacks any hint of direct observation? On the contrary, I 
argue that the text displays a remarkable level of detail regarding aspects 
such as toponomy, distances, the categorisation of settlements and ports, 
information which would no doubt prove useful to a king who, in the 
last years of his life, was in the process of ascertaining the limits and 
opportunities of his kingdom. 


7 Michele Amari, Biblioteca Arabo-Sicula: Raccolta di Testi Arabici che Toccano la 
Geografia, la Storia, la Biografia e la Bibliografia della Sicilia (Catania, 1982), p. xiv. 
Hereafter: BAS. 

18 Henri Вгеѕс and Annliese Nef, La premiére géographie de loccident (Paris, 1999), р. 7. 
9 Қ Traini et al, ‘Sikilliya, in Encyclopaedia of Islam, Second Edition (Leiden, 2012). 
Hereafter: EI2. 

20 L, C. Chiarelli, ‘Al-Idrisi’s description of Sicily: A Critical Survey; Scripta Mediterranea 
1 (1980), 29-43. 

21 Chiarelli, 'Al-Idrisi's description of Sicily; 32. 

22 Chiarelli, 'Al-Idrisi's description of Sicily, 34. 
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LAND REFORM AND FOREIGN EXPANSION 
UNDER ROGER II 


In the preface to the Book of Roger, Idrisi explicitly states Roger’s purpose 
in commissioning the book: 


He [Roger] desired to know the true nature of his lands, to 
study them with certainty and experience, to learn their borders 
and routes by land and sea... and this along with knowledge 
of the other lands and territories of the seven climatic zones.” 


From this quotation it is clear that Rogers primary concern was the 
true nature of his own lands, followed by the rest of the world. Based on 
the attention given to Sicily in the Book of Roger, and the perfunctory 
treatment of the ‘other’ Norman regions of South Кају,“ “his own lands’ 
appears to refer to Sicily itself to the exclusion of other regions under 
Корег5 control.” 

I argue that Rogers need for a comprehensive descriptive account of 
Sicily was linked to two developments taking place throughout the 1140s. 
These were, first, the king’s programme of land reform and redistribution 
and, second, the Norman campaigns of expansion to North Africa and the 
eastern Mediterranean which were closely linked with trade and the future 
economic success of the kingdom. 


LAND REFORM 


Towards the end of his reign, after he was able to consolidate his power 
thanks to Papal recognition, it appears that Roger wanted to settle issues 
о land ownership within his kingdom, putting them into a coherent order. 
As such, under Roger two new institutions were established, the Diwan 
Al-Ma'mur, (literally the Office of Verification), or royal chancery and 
the Diwan Al-Tahqiq А!-Ма mur (literally the Busy Office of Verification), 
both firmly based on Fatimid models. The Diwan Al-Ma‘mur dealt with 
fiscal administration and management of crown lands and men, while 


23 Al-Idrisi, fasc. 1, p. 5. le lo we ааа АЛ» ccs xo mU! GSO! seus 
see gaal soldal оз кас) sis ТИРЕ eo EGP! оо adh АЈЫ) 
ез, 

All tecndsHans from the Book of Roger are my own. 

24 Jean-Charles Ducéne’s recent essay demonstrates that the ‘Little Idrisi, the 
geographical text produced by Idrisi during the reign of William I (1154-66), adds 
new information on Southern Italy, describing all the routes emanating from each 
locality; Ducéne concludes that Idrisi's description of South Italy in the ‘Little Idrisi’ is 
therefore more ‘systematic than in the Book of Roger, see ‘Routes in Southern Italy in the 
Geographical Works of al-Idrisi' in Journeying along Medieval Routes in Europe and the 
Middle East, ed. Alison Gascoigne et al. (Turnhout, 2016), pp. 143-66. 

25 Although difficult to prove beyond a doubt, there is an argument to be made that 
Roger did not hold high hopes for his successors abilities to retain Norman territory 
outside Sicily after his death. 
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the Diwan Al-Tahqiq Al-Ma'mur composed and verified confirmations of 
crown lands and men through the issuing of royal diplomata.? 

Jeremy Johns’ 2002 book Arabic Administration in Norman Sicily deals 
directly with the establishment of these institutions and their primary 
purpose. From the time of Roger I’s conquest there was an urgent need to 
ascertain land ownership and to ‘divide the spoils’ between the Latin church 
and the lay followers of the Normans, a process which began from the 
1090s.” Under Roger II, this process was formalised under the auspices of 
the Diwan Al-Taliqiq Al-Ma mur, where most of the royal diplomata were 
produced in Arabic and Greek. In 1144, a year before the Book of Roger 
was completed, Roger took this process further, commanding his vassals 
in Calabria and Sicily to present all privileges granted to them by him and 
his ancestors.?? These were to be scrutinised and re-issued. Consequently, 
in the space of nine months, more than thirty documents were issued, far 
exceeding the normal rate of production of such documents (four times 
the annual average).? Through these actions Roger was: ‘keen to define 
the royal demesne and therefore to limit the possessions and rights of 
barons or land-owning institutions.?? 

Throughout the 1140s Roger stamped his authority on land-holding 

in the Kingdom of Sicily through a deliberate program to consolidate 
his power over land distribution, administered through the royal diwan. 
Significantly, through the example of the power of the diwan, and its 
deliberate policy of issuing documents primarily in Arabic and Greek, 
Roger was wielding language as an exclusionary tool. It can be argued 
that the Book of Roger was a part of this exclusionary process, providing a 
comprehensive 'snapshot of the settlements of Sicily written in a language 
that was out of reach of the Latin nobility. 
Three aspects of Idrisi’s Sicily description would have proved particularly 
useful to Roger in his program of land reform throughout the 1140s. These 
are: the author's comprehensive list of toponyms; his provision of accurate 
distances from settlement to settlement and, finally, the categorisation of 
settlements into ‘types, Each of these will be dealt with in greater detail 
below. 


FOREIGN EXPANSION 


Throughout the 1140s the Norman navy undertook a series of campaigns 
of territorial expansion into Muslim and Byzantine territory. These 
campaigns held economic benefits in terms of trade, taxation revenue 


26 Alex Metcalfe, The Muslims of Medieval Italy (Edinburgh, 2009), p. 154. 

7 Jeremy Johns, Arabic Administration in Norman Sicily (Cambridge, 2002), p. 39. 

?8 Johns, Arabic Administration, p. 115. 

29 Johns, Arabic Administration, p. 116. 

30 Alex Metcalfe, Muslims and Christians in Norman Sicily, Arabic Speakers and the end 
of Islam (New York and London, 2003), p. 116. 
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and the collection of booty, and served also to increase the security of 
the Sicilian coast. Economically, Roger ‘made provision for the future and 
prepared a vast treasure for the defence of the realm, which he stored at 
Palermo." 

As an island, Sicily’s connection to the sea has always been profound, 
being the medium by which food and merchandise were exported, 
thereby increasing the wealth of the island. This relationship created 
both opportunities and challenges.As Abulafia notes, ‘the exposure of the 
island on all sides made it the target of invaders from every direction...the 
island’s openness to the Mediterranean also brought it prosperity.” The 
wellbeing of the kingdom's maritime cities relied on exporting the wealth 
of resources that were produced within the kingdom. Wheat, seafood (in 
particular tuna), olive oil, timber and minerals from various mines were 
all major exports.? Roger clearly recognised this fact and worked to foster 
favourable trade relations with the maritime city-states of Venice, Genoa 
апа Pisa.^ Although it is difficult to calculate accurately the wealth of the 
Kingdom of Sicily in the mid twelfth century, the documents surviving 
from the period ‘create an impression of general economic well-being.” 

Although Roger’s motivations in undertaking these conquests at first 
appear purely economic, there was a political bent to his belligerent 
position. Charles Dalli has convincingly argued that, rather than 
attempting to create a land empire, Sicily’s strategic position in the central 
Mediterranean set it up ideally for the creation of a thalassocracy, or sea 
empire.’ Peregrine Horden and Nicholas Purcell have argued that this 
conception of Mediterranean power was no recent phenomenon in the 
twelfth century but rather dated back to the Greek historians of the fifth 
century B.C. who ‘had already conceived of the past as a sequence of 
‘sea-powers or thalassocracies, with the secret of imperial success residing 
in control of the connecting medium.” To this end, Roger’s father, Roger 
I, had worked to maintain smooth and profitable trade networks with 
Zirid Ifriqya, supplying grain to the region, and as such, North Africa 


* Hugo Falcandus, The History of the Tyrants of Sicily by ‘Hugo Falcandus’, р. 58. 

32 David Abulafia, ‘Medieval Sicily: An Island Open on all Sides; in Sicily and the Sea, 
ed. Paulien Retél (Zwolle, 2015), p. 134. 

33 Donald Matthew, The Norman Kingdom of Sicily (Cambridge, 1992), р. 73. 

34 David Abulafia, “Тһе Crown and the Economy under Roger IT, Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 37 (1983), p. 14; Timothy Smit, “This Island of Many Natural Riches and Many 
Peoples”: Geography, Population and the Economic Identities of Norman Sicily, in 
Mediterranean Identities in the Premodern Era: Entrepóts, Islands, Empires, ed. John 
Watkins et al. (Farnham, 2014), p. 97. 

55 Matthew, The Norman Kingdom of Sicily, p. 71. 

36 Charles Dalli, “Bridging Europe and Africa: Norman Sicily’s Other Kingdom іп 
Bridging the Gaps. Sources, Methodology and Approaches to Religion in History, ed. 
Joaquim Carvalho (Pisa, 2008), pp. 77-93. For Muslim attitudes to the Norman invasion, 
see Michael Brett, ‘Muslim justice under infidel rule. The Normans in Ifrigiya 517-555 h/ 
1123-1160 a.d; Les cahiers de Tunisie [al-Kurrasat-tunisiya] 44 (1991), 325-68. 

37 Peregrine Horden and Nicholas Purcell, The Corrupting Sea: A Study of Mediterranean 
History (Oxford, 2000), p. 24. 
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had become dependent on Sicily’s grain supplies.” Under Roger II, this 
commercial cooperation had turned to confrontation. A serious famine in 
North Africa during the 1140s did not soften Rogers position, and after 
the Zirids could no longer afford to continue paying for grain shipments, 
Roger struck aggressively. At first the attacks on North African cities were 
punitive, with the example of Djidjelli in modern-day Algeria a stark 
example; in 1143 Rogers fleet plundered and destroyed the су. However, 
Roger had larger ambitions of permanent Norman settlement in North 
Africa, and in 1146 the Norman fleet captured Tripoli where a Muslim 
governor, loyal to Palermo, was installed and taxes collected from the city's 
citizens.*° 

In 1147 Roger launched attacks against Byzantium, briefly taking Corfu, 
and sacking Athens, Thebes and Corinth." In 1149, in a daring move, 
Roger launched an attack on Constantinople itself with the crews of his 
forty ships loudly proclaiming the greatness of King Roger during the 
attack. The Arab chronicler, Ibn Al-Athir (1160-1233 CE) in his famous 
work Al-Khamil fi-I-Tarikh (The Complete History) wrote of the attack: 


in one year his [Roger's] fleet came to the city of Constantinople 
and entered the mouth of the harbour, where they captured 
several of the Byzantine galleys and took a number of prisoners. 
The Franks shot arrows at the windows of the imperial palace.” 


This attack was probably not meant to be a serious move against 
Constantinople, but rather a humiliating insult to Byzantine authority. 
Despite some early successes, ultimately, Sicilian domination of North 
Africa and the eastern Mediterranean was short-lived. Revolts across the 
region became too difficult to quell and by 1160 – six years after Roger’s 
death - Norman Africa had been 1054.42 


STRATEGIC INFORMATION ON SICILY IN THE 
BOOK OF ROGER 


I will now deal in greater detail with the aspects of Idrisi’s description 
that would have proved strategically useful to Roger throughout the 
1140s during this period of consolidation of royal power at home and 
aggressive expansion abroad. First, linked to Roger’s program of land 
reform, these are: 


38 Dalli, “Bridging Europe and Africa, pp. 78-9. 

39 Hubert Houben, Roger II of Sicily: A Ruler between East and West (Cambridge, 2002), 
p. 79. 

40 Houben, Roger II of Sicily, p. 79. 

4 Houben, Roger П of Sicily, pp. 84-5. 

42 [bn Al-Athir, The Chronicle of Ibn Al-Athir for the Crusading Period from Al-Kamil fi'l- 
tarikh, Part 2, trans. D. S. Richards (Farnham, 2007), p. 32. 

43 Metcalfe, The Muslims of Medieval Italy, р. 174. 
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1) Toponomy 
2) Distances 
3) Settlement Types 


Second, linked to Roger's foreign expansion: 
4) Shipping and Ports 


To illustrate these features, in the following section I will present 
Idrisis data on a series of maps using ArcGIS software. The process of 
converting Idrisis text to ArcGIS maps was not without its challenges, as 
it was necessary to identify all of the toponyms mentioned by Idrisi and 
ascertain their exact location, adding longitude and latitude coordinates 
for each. Finding the exact location of each settlement described was a 
significant obstacle as many of the settlements, particularly in the interior 
of the island, no longer exist. In dealing with this issue secondary source 
material was indispensable, particularly the works of two Sicilian scholars 
- [lluminato Peris Città e Campagna in Sicilia. Dominazione Normanna 
(1952-3) and Ferdinand Maurici's Castelli Medievali in Sicilia: dai Bizantini 
ai Normanni (1992). Using these and other works“ I was able to identify 
a great number of toponyms with increased accuracy. Although I have 
striven to ensure accuracy in the maps provided, they must be read with 
a degree of caution - these maps are not infallible but rather represent a 
contribution to scholarship on Sicily in the Middle Ages. It is my hope 
that others, in particular archaeologists through their knowledge of early 
Norman and pre-Norman sites around the island, can improve upon them. 


1) TOPONYMY 


Idrisis list of toponyms in Sicily is the most comprehensive produced 
up to the twelfth century, and arguably well beyond that period.^ The 
author provides the most detailed descriptions of the coastal settlements, 
the majority of which were ancient settlements, settled in the Greek 
period, such as Taormina, Catania and 5угасиве.46 This focus on the 
coast is not surprising as, due to Sicilys dramatic topographical relief, 


44 Тһе Italian toponyms provided for the coast and interior come from five sources: 
Michele Amari, BAS; Illuminato Peri, Città e Campagna in Sicilia. Dominazione 
Normanna, 2 vols (Palermo, 1952-3); Ferdinando Maurici Castelli Medievali in Sicilia: 
dai Bizantini ai Normanni (Palermo, 1992); Girolamo Caracausi, Dizionario Onomastico 
della Sicilia: Repertorio Storico-Etimologico di Nomi di Famiglia e di Luogo, 2 vols 
(Palermo: L'Epos, 1993) and Luigi Santagati, La Sicilia di Al-Idrisi ne «Il libro di Ruggero» 
(Caltanisetta-Rome, 2010). 

45 Тһе only other work of geography that comes close is the Arabic writer Al-Maqdisi 
(с.945/946-991 СЕ) in his book Ahsan а!“адазіт fi ma'rifat al-agálim (The Best Divisions 
for Knowledge of the Regions); Al-Maqdisi lists around thirty toponyms including two that 
Idrisi does not mention – Ат Al-Mughta (the Covered Spring) in the western portion of 
the island and Qal'at As-Sarat (the Straight Castle) in the central interior. 

46 [drisi also lists settlements that revived in the Muslim period including Palermo, 
Brucato, Calatrasi and Rometta, see Maurici, Castelli medievali in Sicilia, p. 88. 
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the coastal settlements have since ancient times been the lifeblood of the 
island, acting as hubs for the transportation of agricultural and other 
commodities for domestic consumption or export." Cabotage had long 
been the preferred means of transporting goods around Sicily as travel 
by mule was expensive and cumbersome.** Due to Sicily's role as a major 
supplier of grain, it was imperative that routes leading from the wheat 
growing regions of the interior to the coastal ports were well established; 
this ensured that grain could be exported quickly and efficiently from a 
variety of ports dotted around the island.” 

What emerges from 1411518 coastal toponyms is a stable picture of 
larger-scale settlements, which are uniformly 'ancient; mostly established 
in the early Greek period. Cities (Arabic sing. madina- pl. mudun) were 
prevalent around the coast; these cities contained fortifications but did not 
exist for this purpose; rather they were sites for markets, where goods and 
services were bought and sold. As such, the ports of these cities were vital 
and, for the majority of coastal settlements, Idrisi mentions their port and 
speaks to their quality, as in this example of Мазта (Messina): 


The arsenal and the main dock for all the maritime states of 
Ar-Rüm? are here; this dock is the gathering point of huge 
ships, travellers and traders from the countries of Ar-Rüm and 
of Islam. The visitors to this port are from every corner of the 
world, its markets are splendid and their merchandise is in high 
demand.” 


By contrast, the interior settlements have traditionally been isolated 
places, elevated and built as a point of defence for the surrounding 
population. Although more numerous than the coastal settlements, the 
interior settlements were more obscure and, apart from Оазтуат (Enna), 
in Idrisi's description there is no major settlement, what he categorises as 
a madina, in the interior of the island. 

In comparison to earlier geographical work on Sicily, 1411515 description 


47 М. I. Finley states that early Greek settlers beached their ships on the south coast 

of the island and, provided with all they needed, were not inclined to venture inland; 
this appears to have been true of many of Sicily's settlers (Phoenicians, Carthaginians), 
including from the Neolithic period, see M. I. Finley, Ancient Sicily to the Arab Conquest 
(London, 1968), p. 24. 

48 A mule could carry a ‘salma’ - around 225 kilograms - so the routes could not be 
overly long, see Carmelo Trasselli, “Les routes siciliennes du Moyen Age au XIX siècle, 
Revue Historique 251 (1974), 27. 

49 Finley, Ancient Sicily to the Arab Conquest, p. 35; Trasselli, “Гез routes siciliennes du 
Moyen Age au XIX чесје, pp. 27ff. 

50 According to the Encyclopaedia of Islam the term ‘Rim’ сап be used for ‘the Romans, 
the Byzantines and the Christian Melkites interchangeably’ but ‘most often...the reference 
is to the Byzantines, see ‘Rim’ іп EI2. 

51 Al-Idrisi, fasc. 5, p. 595. #00551 Gras! secs 3) Јо 5 Gel led 10 уме ad case Gla 
О) Доме dus ЕТІ аса IJ sco Шаш) Орића ) so ES eO (бај |) 5 
Эва ОЗ! аз so Idel eo case НОПО) у Уба С! oisg зоне! са s. 

52 Maurici, Castelli medievali in Sicilia, р. 70. 
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particularly stands out in regard to the interior settlements, which were largely FIG. 3.1 COASTAL 
overlooked by the tenth-century geographers Al-Maqdisi and Ibn Нама]. SETTLEMENTS IN 
Тһе toponyms of the interior are by far the most numerous for any part of SICILY, с1139-1154 
the island despite the fact that the detail Idrisi provides for them is much 
less substantial than that of the coastal settlements. In the interior, a much 
larger ratio of toponyms are of Arabic derivation and many of these sites 
are unidentifiable today, meaning they were probably destroyed, abandoned 
or built over after the twelfth century. As discussed above, in many cases, 
Idrisi is the only source that mentions these settlements and as such is an 
invaluable source for settlement in the Muslim period as well as the Norman. 
Unlike the coastal settlements which are listed from Palermo around 
the island in a clock-wise direction, Idrisi describes the interior in an 
altogether different manner, dividing the area into a number of sections 
and then moving in a clock-wise direction as he describes each. The 
figures below show Idrisi’s toponyms for the coast and the interior. 
The tables below provide a list of the coastal and interior settlements 
listed in the Book of Roger, including the Arabic name given by Idrisi, its 
transliteration and the Italian equivalent, where possible.’ The list also 
includes the ‘Settlement Type’ according to Idrisi. Settlement Types will be 
discussed in more detail below. 


53 Curiously, Idrisi states that there are thirty-five coastal settlements described in his 
book although the actual number is forty-three. The reason for this not insubstantial 
error in a work committed to precision is difficult to fathom; it is possible this could be 
evidence of a collaborator or secretary’s error. 
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TABLE 3.1 TABLE OF COASTAL SETTLEMENTS IN SICILY, c.1139-1154 
Arabic Name Transliteration? Italian Name Settlement Type 


Balarm Palermo Madina 


Th.rma Termini Qal‘a 


Trabia 


Brucato 


vate Оез Sakhrat Al-Hadid | Campofelice di Roccella 


c) 95% Jafludi Cefalù 
Lyg T. та Tusa 
T \ 3 s! ке | Оза Al-Qawarib | | Santo Stefano Vecchio 


1051 65 | Al-Qarünyya Caronia 
DAC e 3 9 | Shant Marka San Marco d'Alunzio 
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Where a question mark is found, Idrisi has not mentioned the settlement type. 


13 Cea x | L.biri Oliveri Manzil 
14 ео Milàs Milazzo Hisn 
15 argue | Masina Messina Madina 
16 bo eso Tabramin Taormina Hisn 
17 dolz Liyāj Aci Castello Balada 
18 оыс Qatàniyya Catania Madina 
19 ЭЗҮҮ, L.ntini Lentini Qal'a 
20 (ба X9 sc» | Sarqusa Siracusa Madina 
21 О обоа Nüt.s Noto Qal'a 
22 TES БЕ Qasbari Cassibile Rahl 
23 AUS Ia О а | Marsa Al-Bawalis | Porto di Ulisse Marsa 
24 cael S | Shakla Scicli Qal‘a 
25 ОР зона | Raghüs Ragusa Qal'a 
26 cac 5 5 | Buthayra Butera Qal'a 
27 dox Linbiyadha Licata Hisn 
28 e hy | Karakant Agrigento Madina 
29 1068! | Ash-Shàqa Sciacca Balada 
30 1322 120 sh | Qal‘at Al-Balat Caltabellotta Hisn 
31 Ji, cle Al-Asnàm Marinella di Selinunte Rahl 
32 elo .)| Mazar Mazara Madina 
33 ел tds Marsa “АП Marsala Madina 
34 Ja сасу | Tarábansh Trapani Madina 
35 |О гыз | Ar-Rahib Favignana Jazira 
36 ld glass Al-Yabisa Levanzo Jazira 
37 e ele? M.litma Marettimo Jazira 
38 = cle Jabel Hàmid Erice Hisn 
39 le es Al-Hamma Cefala Diana Qal'a 
40 des | sg | Qal'at Awbi Calatubo Qal'a 
41 ы ова Bartaniq Partinico Balada 
42 DOO» | Shins Cinisi Manzil 
43 T Bere Qarnish Carini Balada 
a Please note that when it is unclear what vowel sound Idrisi intended, I have replaced vowel with a full 
stop. 
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Arabic Name Transliteration Italian Name Settlement Type 
1 ud Je | Balarm Palermo Madina 
2 and ЛЕ _)| Manzil Al-Amir Misilmeri Manzil 
3 бео Al-Khazzàn га Hisn 
4 От | Qajana ? ? 
5 ск» Jifla Cefalà Diana Balada 
6 e ols | Marnàw Marineo 2 
7 53 3! | Biqwà Vicari Hisn 
8 cac с | Вићгапа Peterrana> Hisn 
9 с gl | Jatwa Monte Iato* Hisn 
10 L 2 X$ Tarzi Calatrasi Hisn 
п (à 24% sö Quiliyyün Corleone Hisn 
12 des I. s XS Qal'at At- Tariq? ? Qal'a 
13 055 | Raya ? Rahl 
14 ca ) 331 | Barzwa Prizzi Hisn 
15 (а) (39-15 | Qasr Nübü Сазїтопоуо Mahal 
16 e ЈЕ С | Marghana Магвапа“ ? 
17 Igo _\)| Al-Ghudran Godrano ? 
18 ео) so | Manzil Yusuf Mezzojuso ? 
19 Ile xe! | Al-Abraja ? ? 
20 34% | Qaqbash Caccamo ? 
21 clo gl | Khaswa 2 Rahl 
22 ob ха | Bet lari ? Hisn 
23 ocd ЛО; % | Rahl AI-Mara ? ? 
24 doce As-Sanam ? Rahl 
25 Ge gi Qamrata Cammarata Rahl 
26 1, | Iblatnü Plàtanif Hisn 
27 e dä ‘Alqama Alcamo Manzil 
28 ео Мија ? Hisn 
29 Соер Оьз Je | Hisn Al-Madarij 2 Hisn 
30 1322 ЛЕТЕ Qal'at Fimi Calatafimi Hisn 
31 хе 1552 | Rahl Al-Qa'id ? Rahl 
32 | Gye) lay eod 92 | Qasr Ibn Manküd ? Rahl 
33 ccs Balaja Bélices Hisn 
34 ео) CPOXS Manzil S.ndi ? Manzil 
35 Каз igi Jed Rahl Al-Armal ? Rahl 
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36 des 2329 Qal'at Мага Castello di Calatamauro^ | Qal‘a 
37 1065! 8 | Ash-Sháqa Sciacca ? 

38 t gt | gas | Ghardhüta ? Manzil 
39 ox о | Sutayr Ѕиѓега Manzil 
40 I eost | Al-Minshar ? Hisn 
41 Обје А1-Оңа` ? Mahal 
42 Ol 9) | Магма Naro Rahl 
43 I adea 955 | As-Sábüqa Sabuci Hisn 
44 des Idule Qal'at An-Nisa’ Caltanissetta Qal'a 
45 doa ВЕРЕ Qasryani Enna Madina 
46 ec 3lo Mahkan 2 2 

47 Саја )%% | Оазг...?? Missing from all MSS 2 

48 (3 X3 55% Qarqüdhi ? Balada 
49 cap Ле 5515, Зћи ага Nizar ? ? 

50 с<%5 Jifla ? ? 

51 c Jl 35 | H.ráqa ? ? 

52 da J [Кы 9-2 | Al-Hajjar Al-Mathqüb | Pietraperzia Нізп 
53 T3717 Sh.lyata ? Manzil 
54 lex 5 | Iblatsa ? Hisn 
55 7322 В ШУ», 265 | Qal'at Al-Khinzariyya |? Hisn 
56 JE. so | R.ghüs Ragusa Manzil 
57 e . 9X 35 | Müdhiqa Modica ? 

58 los јер АЫ Shàma Buscemi Qal'a 
59 ysis | Bizini Vizzini H 

60 сока! 5 | Bintargha Pantalica' 2 

61 T3922 asul g| Qal'at Minàu Mineo Qal'a 
62 7322 104) | Qal'at Al-Far ? Qal'a 
63 ede! &dsd/eo УУ Мађа' Khalil/Manzil ? Manzil 

2 d б d Abi Khalil 

64 cad s | Bukayr Buccheri Manzil 
65 calo y | Вайгпй Paterno ? 

66 cao» s | Balansal Palazzolo Acréide ? 

67 Tt БЕ Qiri ? ? 

68 ТҰ эс. | Aydhüni Aidone ? 

69 ку | Tàbis Tavi Hisn 
70 c 3X5 |Jüdhiqa Castel di Iudica Manzil 
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71 YS ба sU | Shant ЕШЬ Agira ? 

72 Lay 9 же | Shantürib Centuripe Mahal 
73 j3 о) | Adhr.nü Adrano Manzil 
74 wer eres) Nastasya Motta SantAnastasia ? 

75 ТЕО al 509 | Hajar Загја“ Il Sasso di Serlone H 

76 é delast | Gh.lyaniyya Gagliano ? 

77 | My) Оон xs Intr N.stiri ? ? 

78 Ci S а 25 | S.qlafiyya Sclafani Bagni ? 

79 1322 ur Са 5 )| Qal'at Abi Thar Caltavuturo Hisn 
80 ca s JL» | Bilis Polizzi Hisn 
81 2 ss B.trliyya Petralia Sottana Hisn 
82 el 5 | M.qara ? Ніѕп 
83 же 15 | Isbrl.kna Sperlinga Hisn 
84 Оох o An-Nigishin Nicosia Hisn 
85 А EGO Tarajins Troina Hisn 
86 а БҮ; Jiràmi Cerami Manzil 
87 ЕСЕГЕ; Qisi Capizzi Hisn 
88 ello» Jaras Geraci ? 

89 22% ЕРЕ Ruqqa Basili ? Ruqqa 
90 loe! .)| Al-Himar Isnello Manzil 
91 7322 Чое о Qal'at As-Sirat Collesano Qal'a 
92 (à 6 оба | Q.rtirsh Grattieri Hisn 
93 Јер 2 / а (5210 | Minyaj/Ghiran Maniace Quriya 

B ETE Al-Daqiq 

94 О ce | Ar-Randaj Randazzo Quriya 
95 ox 90) | Hisn Qastalün Castiglione Hisn 
96 Idaa Al-Madd Moio Alcantara Hişn 
97 PETI Masqala Mascali Quriya 
98 eO I eal Munt Alban Montalbano Qal'a 
99 еш | M.nj.ba ° ? 

100 РОМ Ghalat Galati Ma‘aql 
101 LACK al £ | Shant Marka San Marco Kanisa 
102 Kas Slay Filadint San Fratello ? 

103 КБ 92% Al-Qàrüniyya Caronia Hisn 
104 des I 3 9) oca | Qal‘at Al-Qawarib ? Qal'a 
105 1327 ы Qal'at Ramta Rometta Qal‘a 
106 AS 28 | Munt D.fr.t ? ? 
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107 Фобас | Miq.sh ? ? 
108 ОР xs | Lüghàri Locadi ? 
109 ea aoo | B.rbl.s Tripi Qal‘a 


а Where a question mark is placed none of the references consulted has provided an Italian name. 
Girolamo Caracausi, Dizionario onomastico, p. 1207. Known also as Pitirrana and Petterana, see Luigi 
Santagati, La Sicilia di Al-Idrisi, p. 94. 

с ]drisi states that there is an underground prison located at Jatwà where prisoners who ‘displease the king’ 
are sent, see Idrisi, fasc. 5, p. 604. 

d This toponym is only found in Idrisi, see Ferdinando Maurici, Castelli medievali, p. 355. 

* This toponym is mentioned in various sources and probably has Arabic roots, though there is no modern 
settlement called Margana, see Girolamo Caracausi, Dizionario onomastico, p. 961. 

f Idrīsi describes this as a hisn; this is now the name of a major river in Sicily, see Girolamo Caracausi, 
Dizionario onomastico, p. 1255. 

8 Idrisi describes this as a hisn; this is now the name of a river in Sicily, see ibid., pp. 131-132. 

h Тһе ruins of this fortress are located between Fondacazzo and Bisacquino in western Sicily. 

i Necropolis dating to the 13th century ВСЕ, see Girolamo Caracausi, Dizionario onomastico, р. 1160. 

j This settlement was known as San Filippo d'Argirió until 1861, see ibid., p. 19. 

k Lit. Serlos Rock, referring to Serlo II of Hauteville nephew of Roger 1, who died fighting Muslim forces 
here, see Luigi Santagati, La Sicilia di Al-Idrisi, p. 149, note 285. 


2) DISTANCES 


Along with a comprehensive list of toponyms, Idrisi provides painstaking 
detail on distances between settlements, and, as I will show, these 
distances are remarkably accurate. At the time Idrisi compiled the Book 
of Roger the Sicilian coastal communication network was largely based 
on the earlier Greek and Roman road systems, although these were 
based on pre-existing public roads and trazzere (sing. trazzera), paths 
designed for transhumance." These routes continued to be used during 
the Byzantine, Muslim and Norman periods, although they were added 
to and improved upon, particularly in the interior of the island.” The 
main coastal road was the Via Valeria (subsequently called the Messina 
Marine and finally the modern 113 road) linking Messina, Palermo and 
Lilybaeum (Marsala). Next were the Via Aurelia which linked Palermo, 
Agrigento and Lilybaeum; the Via Selinuntina which linked Syracuse and 
Selinunte and was later extended to reach Thermae Selinuntinae, Mazara 
and Lilybaeum and the via Pompeia on the east coast linking Messina, 
Taormina, Catania and Syracuse. There was also a main inland road, 
built in the Greek period, linking Catania and Enna; using smaller paths 


54 See Rosa Maria Cucco, "Ihe Route Followed by the Via Valeria from Cefalü to 
Termini Imerese, Journal of Ancient Topography 10 (2000), 163-82. 

55 Lucia Arcifa, "Viabilità e politica stradale in Sicilia (Sec.XI-XIIT)' in Federico e la 
Sicilia: dalla terra all corona, ed. Carmela Angela di Stefano et al. (Syracuse, 1995), 

pp. 27-33. 

56 Giovanni Uggeri, Та formazione del sistema stradale Romano in Sicilia in La Sicilia 
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stemming off this road, it would have been possible to reach the northern 
and southern coasts.” For the coastal itinerary, Idrisi tends to follow these 
ancient roads. However, for the interior his routes are difficult to trace, 
most probably based on informal trazzere. 

To measure distance, the unit Idrisi most utilises is the ‘Arabic mile 
equivalent to around two modern kilometres.” After describing the 
coastal settlements using Arabic miles, in the section dealing with 
the interior of the island there is the first mention of ‘Frankish miles’ 
(al-amyal al-ifrinjyya). There are thirteen further cases of this. It is not 
clear why Idrisi has not mentioned Frankish miles in his description of 
the coastal settlements of the island — perhaps indicating that information 
on the interior was gathered from a source that knew Frankish rather than 
Arabic miles. Idrisi states that a Frankish mile is equal to a third of an 
Arabic mile, making a Frankish mile around 0.6 kilometres.” Although 
Idrisi is interested in distance, he does not go into specifics regarding the 
details of the routes his reader would be travelling or other details such as 
bridges, obstacles, seasonal differences in conditions etc. 

The ease of identifying the coastal settlements (as opposed to the 
interior settlements, a large proportion of which are difficult to identify) 
allows a unique opportunity to assess the accuracy of Idrisi’s distances. 
Using 1411515 data for the coast, I have evaluated the accuracy of his 
distances in relation to the modern distance. 

Idrisi is remarkably close to the modern distance in most cases. This 
conclusion is not without its problems, as Idrisi is never specific, except 
in a few cases, about the routes he is mentioning. I have used calculations 
of distances on modern roads in comparison with Idrisi’s routes, but 
this is hardly a strict comparison, given that Idrisi’s traveller would have 
been dealing with much rougher tracks and terrain. However, given the 
closeness of Idrisi’s and the modern distances, an argument can be made, 
at least for the coastal settlements, that Idrisis routes were not altogether 
different from the modern equivalent. This is not surprising; as discussed 
above, apart from some changes caused by earthquakes and erosion, Sicily’s 
modern highways tend to follow ancient routes. The chart below expresses 
the differences between Idrisi’s distances and the modern distance. As can 
be seen the majority of the differences are remarkably close at less than 
five kilometres with the average difference being 6.3 kilometres, in only 
twenty per cent of cases the difference is more than ten kilometres. 

In the great majority of cases, at least for the coastal settlements, Idrisi's 
distances are remarkably accurate and it appears that his informants knew 


romana tra repubblica ed alto impero, Atti del convengo di studi, ed. Calogero Міссісһе et 
al. (Caltanissetta, 2006), pp. 228-231. 

57 Uggeri, Та formazione del sistema stradale Romano in Sicilia, pp. 231-2. 

58 Edward S. Kennedy, ‘Mathematical Geography’ in The Encyclopedia of the History of 
Arabic Science (London and New York, 1996), pp. 187-8. 

59 Al-Idrisi, fasc. 5, p. 605. 
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the island well. There are only a few examples where his distance differs 
substantially from the modern distance. 

Unfortunately, since many of the interior settlements are impossible 
to identify beyond a doubt, I cannot undertake a similar check for their 
accuracy. Given that Idrisi's coastal distances are so accurate, I have some 
confidence that the interior distances are as well. 

It is clear that Idrisi went to great trouble in calculating distances 
around the island. The fact that he spaces most settlements at a day apart 
shows that he was describing an easily navigable itinerary around the 
island. Again, this would have provided Roger with an overview where 
none existed before, an understanding of how to get from one settlement 
to another in the quickest and most efficient way. I now want to look at the 
‘settlement types’ as described by Idrisi; what kind of settlements existed 
around the island, and what picture did this create? 


3) SETTLEMENT TYPES 


Idrisi is greatly concerned with the categorisation ofthe various settlements 
into 'types' and through this system of categorisation the author suggests 
a hierarchy of settlements. It is clear Idrisi considers this nomenclature to 
be important and wishes for his reader to understand what kind of place 
he is talking about, thus providing a clearer picture of the typology of 
settlements in the twelfth century. The three categories Idrisi most utilises 
are the madina, the hisn/ даГа and finally the rahl/manzil. 


MADINA 


At the top of the hierarchy is the madina, the Arabic term for city: Idrisi 
situates all but one of the madina-s along the coast, which, as I have 
discussed previously, were ancient cities, settled in the Greek period. 
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These include Balarm (Palermo), Мазта (Messina), Sarqusa (Syracuse) 
and Karakant (Agrigento). According to Idrisi, in the interior of the island 
there is only one madina – Оазтуат (Enna). 

Balarm (Palermo) is the premier city of the island and is given the 
superlative title of ‘al-madina (Тһе City); however, Idrisi's descriptions of 
the other cities of the island are equally detailed and vivid. He tends to 
emphasise that these cities are 'ancient' (azly), as well as their importance 
as hubs of trade, as in the following description of Karakant (Agrigento): 


Karakant is one of the most civilised cities, frequented by people 
who come and go. [...] Ships congregate here and the city's 
buildings are amongst the tallest of all buildings, they captivate 
the beholder. There are markets with all manner of goods to 
trade and buy; there are gorgeous gardens where many types 
of fruit are available.” 


Above is a map showing the madina-s of Sicily according to Idrisi. As 
can be seen, they are relatively low in number, nine for the entire island. 
The cities are conduits for goods and services, containing markets where 
goods are bought and sold as well as bathhouses (hammamoat), inns 
(funádiq), and other dwellings. 


60 A]-Idrisi, fasc. 5, pp. 599-600. sydd exec? соз eo [Ово lUe ба) gle Gl los 
егіз)... IEEE cael dl) ма) slo alg аа» slags Uns ЕБ Sec ice! ыш ылу о) 
ol ПЕРЈЕ РК? dioela Оу уа Жер soas Watley deslie sl gaisa seul Мека s 
agla 422 ayy Ое а, 
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HIsN AND QAL’A 


Next in the hierarchy are the hisn and qal'a and the vast majority of 
these are found in the interior with a smaller number dotted around 
the coast. Hisn (pl. husün) is a notoriously difficult word to interpret 
and is often treated as one and the same as qal'a (pl. даја a); however, 
in the majority of cases Idrisi uses the words separately suggesting he 
saw them as having distinct meanings. I argue that in the case of Sicily, 
the main difference between these terms may be one of topography. A 
qal'a was a simple fort usually within an existing settlement and placed 
at a naturally inaccessible location, while a hisn was a more substantial 
structure, designed to defend a portion of territory or a strategic point, 
whether it be a water-well or an entire city. A hisn would most probably 
have included a defensive wall while a qal'a would not necessarily have 
a wall. A sound English translation for each, then, may be ‘castle’ or 
‘stronghold’ for hisn and ‘fort’ for qal'a.9 In the case of hisn-s, many of 
these would have been constructed in the Byzantine period, bolstered in 
the Islamic period and further fortified in the Norman period.“ When 
describing these fortifications, Idrisi uses words like ‘secure’ (hagin) and 
‘impregnable’ or ‘impenetrable’ (munia). There is a much greater sense 
of the difficulty of overcoming these sites than the coastal settlements and 
Idrisi greatly emphasises this point; indeed, there is a sense the author is 
‘warding off’ anyone who may have an idea of invading Sicily, as in the 
following example for Al-Madarij: 


The castle of Al-Madarij is the most secure of all castles in 
terms of construction and position; it has a moat encircling it 
which is cut into the mountain. You gain access to the fortress 
by crossing a wooden bridge, which can be drawn up or down 
depending on what is desired. 


Ав can be seen from the figures below, according to Idrisi, the hisn-s 
and даГа- are concentrated in the interior of the island, with some 
distribution also on the northern coast. 


61 Ferdinando Maurici, ‘Il vocabolario delle fortificazioni e dell'insediamento nella Sicilia 
‘aperta dei normanni: diversità е ambiguita in Castra ipsa possunt et debent reparari. 
Indagini conoscitive e metodologie di restauro delle strutture castellane normanno-sveve, 2 
vols, Atti del Convegno internazionale di Studio promosso dall'Istituto Internazionale di 
Studi Federiciani, C.N.R. (Rome, 1998), p. 29. 

62 The word ‘castle’ in English has rather grand connotations but in the case of early 
Norman Sicily these were probably fairly modest structures. 

63 In Sicily, the word qal a has provided the basis for many of the Italian toponyms in 
current usage, including Qal ‘at Al-Balit (Caltabellotta) and Qal ‘at Awbi (Calatubo) on 
the coast and Qal ‘at Fimi (Calatafimi) and Qal ‘at An-Nisd (Caltanisetta) in the interior. 
64 Annliese Nef, Conquérir et gouverner la Sicile islamique aux XIe et XIIe siècles (Rome, 
2011), p. 394. 

65 A]-Idrisi, fasc. 5, p. 608. сочар lJeJ oe log тоа соло) гона»! ello! se s» 2053 
0050 c» eb sp Ges ead sU soa я) lise gde dobs байча Чэ ss есще | вз iJa, 
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RAHL AND MANZIL 


If the hisn or даГа are fortified settlements, they are largely protecting 
the rahl-s and manzil-s. These are all found in the interior and these 
two terms are largely interchangeable. Rahl is the same as the Andalusian 
term alqueria which refers to small rural communities consisting of a few 
houses and опе or more families who worked the land.5$ This was probably 
true in the case of Sicily though, under Roger П, these developed into 
grander houses, inhabited by rural lords, in the style of a feudal manor 
house.” These types of settlements were ‘open, meaning without walls or 
fortifications. Inhabitants of a таћ or manzil most probably relied on the 
protection of the nearest hisn or даГа and in return provided food and 
taxation revenue to their protectors. These were a ‘land and fiscal unit, 
settlements without a civic centre and associated with a benefactor; a good 
English equivalent may be ‘hamlet. Unfortunately, there are few extant 
examples of these types of settlement.” 


66 See Alqueria' in EI2. 

67 Maurici, Castelli medievali in Sicilia, p. 87. 

68 Maurici, Castelli medievali in Sicilia, p. 119. 

69 Lucia Arcifa, ‘Alle Origini del Rahal di Abbud. I documenti di età normanna 
in L'insediamento rupestre di monte S. Antonio a Regalbuto, ed. Пеапа Contina et al. 
(Palermo, 2012), p. 87. 

70 Maurici, Castelli medievali in Sicilia, pp. 19-21. 
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Other settlement types described by Idrisi are qariya meaning a village, 
small town or a group of houses or huts; mahal ‘A place where people alight 
or abide; quarter; site; area; inn; place of business or residence, shop. Any 
place’; balada a ‘country, town, village; region, territory’ - when using this 
term, Idrisi is suggesting a settlement with a large amount of surrounding 
territory; jazira (island); marsa (port) and rabad which denotes either 
‘suburbs’ or ‘village’ He also uses for one settlement each Ката (church), 
ma‘aql (stronghold) and ruqqa, an Arabised version of ‘rock.”! 

Тһе figure below illustrates the incidence of the various settlement 
types for the coast and interior. 

As can be seen, the most common type of settlement on the coast is the 
qal'a though the majority of these are included within a madina or other 
settlement. In the interior, the hisn dominates, though many settlement 
types are not mentioned at all suggesting Idrisis informers were not as 
aware of settlement types as he. There is a much greater number of Arabic 
toponyms in the interior of the island than the Greek and Latin names 
of the coast, suggesting these settlements were most probably established 
during the Muslim period.” 


71 For an explanation of all these terms, see Nigel Groom, A Dictionary of Arabic 

Topography and Placenames (Beirut, 1983). 

72 Absent from Idrisi's description are the ribats which Ibn Hawqal makes special 

mention of in his description of Sicily. Ribats were fortified enclosures where pious 
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4) SHIPPING AND PORTS 


Given the sea bound expansion of the Normans throughout the 1140s, it 
is not surprising that the Book of Roger provides a wealth of information 
on shipping and ports in Sicily. In regards to shipping Idrisi provides 
detail for almost every coastal settlement around the island. For example, 
the author writes that in Al-Khdlsa (Каја) in Palermo there is an arsenal 
where ships are constructed апа at Ash-Shaqa (Sciacca) the ‘port is never 
too busy and the ships that travel here from Ifriqya and Tripoli are never 
in great numbers.” There are warnings too, at Masīnā (Messina): 


Muslims, while leading a very strict religious life, could prepare for holy war; these 
were most common in Morocco and Spain, see ‘Ribat’ in EI2. By the twelfth century, 
Idrisi makes no mention of these Islamic types of settlement and it seems that they have 
disappeared. 

73 Al-Idrisi, fasc. 5, p. 600. 
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Located at Мазта are the straits which take you to Qalüriyya SISTI 


(Calabria), this crossing is difficult especially when the wind 
drives against the seas current. When the waters enter the 
straits from both sides at the same time, nothing could save 
one from being caught between them but the grace of Allah 
most high.”4 


Given that shipping was essential to the Sicilian economy, knowledge 
of reliable ports and anchorages around the island was imperative, and 
so Idrisi devotes the final portion of his description of the island to this 
subject. Idrisi lists 112 reliable places to drop anchor around the island, 
spaced at an average of six miles apart, far more information than had 
been provided in any previous geographical account. Some of these were 
well-established and busy ports, such as Palermo and Syracuse, however 
the majority are informal anchorages, perhaps known only by local sailors. 
Тһе vast majority of the toponyms are of Arabic derivation, suggesting 
that Idrisi interviewed Arabic-speaking sailors. The figure above shows 
the ports as mentioned by Idrisi; as can be seen, this is a comprehensive 
snapshot of reliable places to drop anchor dotted around the island. 


74 Al-Idrisi, fasc. 5, p. 595. s»! lee! 1052 (бека) ace 1005 Cds Gs? sco ote КО) 
Ase! 13 Ela 10 хас е sla) Осака Оди lale Ое хеб сд а Әрі сасе ОЇ з 
Bde eO са черер! lde 10 Guile О celda. 
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CONCLUSION 


Тһе Book of Roger has traditionally been regarded by scholars as the 
project of an ageing king who was simply interested in knowledge 
for its own sake. I hope I have demonstrated that this view greatly 
underestimates the strategic value of the text, particularly in its highly 
detailed description of the seat of Rogers kingdom, the island of Sicily. 
The strategic information regarding Sicily found in the Book of Roger was 
unprecedented and provided Roger with a comprehensive view of the 
settlements of his kingdom. This included the description of one hundred 
and fifty settlements around the island, including in the interior, an area 
traditionally overlooked in geographical descriptions of Sicily. Many of 
these toponyms were Arabic and, in many cases, Idrisi’s text is the only 
source we have for the existence of these places. 

Idrisi also provided highly accurate distances around the island and it is 
clear that the author was greatly concerned with precision, as the majority 
of his distances correspond exactly with the modern distance. He also 
places his settlements around a day's journey apart, providing an easily 
navigable itinerary around the island. 

Idrisi provides great detail about the type of settlements found on 
the island and there is no doubt that this would have been very useful 
information for Roger in his program of land reform, administered 
through the Diwan Al-Tahqiq Al-Ma'mur. This data also presents a view 
of the hierarchy of settlements on the island with madina-s placed at the 
top of the hierarchy, due to their importance as trading hubs, followed by 
hisn-s and qalaa-s for their defensive importance. 

Because of Rogers foreign campaigns, as well as the importance 
of trade to the Sicilian economy, Idrisi devotes the last section of his 
description to a comprehensive listing of the ports and anchorages of 
the island, mentioning at least 112 places to drop anchor, a level of detail 
that was unparalleled in geographical accounts produced prior to the 
Book of Roger. І argue that the level of detail provided by Idrisi was not 
necessarily arbitrary but rather, this information may have been designed 
to be practically applied as part of the greater program of state-building 
undertaken by Roger throughout the 1140s. 

Despite the strengths of Idrisis account, his description is not without 
its shortcomings. Perhaps the greatest limitation regards the people and 
culture of the island, factors Idrisi largely ignores. While in other parts 
of the Book of Roger, particularly in sections on Sub-Saharan Africa and 
the Far East, Idrisi goes into great detail regarding people and customs, 
occasionally offering tales of a fantastical nature (known in Arabic as 
‘ajaib), the description of Sicily provides no such information. Cultural 
features such as religion or ceremony are mentioned on only a few occasions 
and the descriptions of religious sites are brief: of the one hundred and 
fifty settlements mentioned, mosques are mentioned on fewer than five 
occasions and churches even less. There is no sense that Sicily is a place of 
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cultural diversity made up of Normans, Lombards, Greeks, Arabs, Berbers 
and Jews. 

These omissions may have been deliberate – designed to downplay 
divisions when inter-confessional conflict was, in fact, on the rise. In 
many ways, the figure that Roger II cut – of knightly stock but raised 
in Sicily and South Italy - acted as a unifying symbol of the Norman 
kingdom. Roger was not an enlightened leader in the modern sense but 
he did keep non-Latin advisors and intellectuals close to him and relied 
heavily on them for advice, guidance and information (exemplified by the 
figures of Idrisi and Roger close advisor, the emir of emirs, George of 
Antioch). Towards the end of Rogers life, however, cracks were starting 
to show as Latin immigration to Sicily increased and Muslims became 
more marginalised.” One event in particular stands out as a warning for 
what was to follow – the brutal death of Rogers close friend Phillip of 
Mahdia.” Suspected of being lenient to Muslims during the 1153 attack 
on the city of Bóne (in modern Algeria) Phillip was publicly burnt later 
that year. Given Rogers close relationship with Phillip, this was a shocking 
development and a sign that any hint of apostasy was from now on to be 
severely punished. Roger may also have been responding to pressure from 
those whom Ibn Al-Athir describes somewhat vaguely as the "bishops, 
priests and knights,” namely the Latin population who had settled on the 
island. Given these increasing tensions, Idrisi may well have felt it unwise 
to highlight cultural diversity on the island, depicting Sicily instead as 
largely devoid of people and culture in the Book of Roger. 

There is one exception to this – the Normans themselves, and in 
particular Roger II. Idrisi devotes the first portion of his account to the 
accomplishments of the Normans, associating them closely with the fate 
of the island. This is in stark contrast to his description of other Norman 
territories, such as Calabria, Apulia and Malta where the Normans, 
and Roger II, do not feature at all. Rather than seeing these choices as 
oversights, I argue that these omissions were in fact deliberate, designed 
to present Sicily as a homogeneous and peaceful land while at the same 
time promoting the greatness of the Normans in the Mediterranean 
with their base in Sicily. While the Book of Roger prominently features 
Roger II, particularly in relation to Sicily, other documents created within 
the Kingdom of Sicily throughout the twelfth century, for example the 
cartularies produced in the great monastic houses of South Italy (see 
Whitten, this volume, chapter 9) reversed this tendency by effectively 


75 Hugo Falcandus documented the period of anti-Muslim violence following Roger's 
death in 1154 in some detail see Hugo Falcandus, The History of the Tyrants of Sicily by 
“Ниоо Falcandus pp. 78-111. 

76 [bn Al-Athir wrote about this gruesome incident: see Ibn Al-Athir, The Chronicle of 
Ibn Al-Athir, pp. 63-4. 

7 Ton Al-Athir, The Chronicle of Ibn Al-Athir, p. 64. 
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effacing Roger II and relegating the Normans to a minor role in local 
politics. 

The Book of Roger is a fascinating and complex source which is 
fundamental to the identity of the Kingdom of Sicily but, despite this, 
the text has not been fully problematised by scholars. It is my hope that 
the research presented in this chapter be considered another part of an 
ongoing, robust and diverse scholarly conversation regarding this long- 
neglected and long-misunderstood text. 


PATRONAGE AND 
TRADITION IN TEXTILE 
EXCHANGE AND USE IN 

THE EARLY NORMAN 
SOUTH 
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n past and recent histories of the Normans of the South, the role and 

importance of luxury textiles has played a significant part in the study 
of Norman artistic patronage, particularly in the pageantry and ceremony 
associated with the court of Roger II in the twelfth century. The famous 
crimson mantle of Rogert II that survives in Vienna has been the subject 
of numerous interpretations: about its manufacture, intended function 
and the symbolism of the imagery embroidered on it (including William 
Tronzos interesting new thoughts on the textile presented in the second 
chapter of this volume).! The many rich hangings that adorned the Palace 
and Palatine Chapel in Palermo are described by the cleric, Philagathos 
of Кегатедѕ, in his famous homily written for the consecration of the 
royal chapel on the Feast of the Holy Apostles, 29 June 1143, ‘A great many 
curtains are hung, [around the altar] the fabric of which is threads of silk, 
woven with gold and various dyes, that the Phoenicians have embroidered 
with wonderful skill and elaborate artistry’? 


1 For further discussions on the Mantle of Roger II, see W. Tronzo, The Cultures of his 
Kingdom: Roger II and the Cappella Palatina in Palermo (Princeton, 1997); E. H. Hoffman, 
"Pathways of Portability: Islamic and Christian Interchange from the Tenth to the 

Twelfth Century, Art History 24 (2001), 17-50; and C. Vernon, "Dressing for Succession 

in Norman Italy: The Mantle of King Roger IT, А!-Мазад: Journal of the Medieval 
Mediterranean 31 (2018), 96-110. 

? The translation of Philagathos of Kerameoss homily from the Greek is taken from Е. J. 
Grube and J. Johns, The Painted Ceilings of the Cappella Palatina (Genova, 2005), p. 13. 
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These lost chapel hangings and the remarkable survival of the Mantle 
of Roger II are just two examples of expensive and elaborately decorated 
textiles being used in twelfth-century Norman Sicily. Essential parts of 
courtly ceremonial and religious ritual, fine woven textiles were extremely 
important items in the medieval world. This was not only in the case 
of diplomacy and inter-court gift giving. Richly embroidered silks and 
linens also made up a significant element of the cargo carried across 
the Mediterranean Sea by merchants and traders from the Levant, the 
Iberian peninsula and the North African Coast.? This chapter will focus on 
evidence that highlights the role of textile objects in the early decades of 
the Norman conquest, and how they help to expand our understanding of 
the part that such textiles played in early Norman art and patronage. This 
chapter will illustrate how, like the castles and church foundations laid 
out by Robert Guiscard and his contemporaries, Norman involvement in 
the procurement and gifting of luxury textiles helped to build and bolster 
Norman identity as the legitimate rulers of the Italian south. It is this 
identity that would be enshrined in the art and architecture of the court 
of Roger II and in his crimson silk mantle. 

Textual sources from the eleventh century provide us with examples of 
Norman patrons offering gifts of what were usually imported, expensive 
cloths to established ecclesiastical foundations in southern Italy. We are 
also told of two instances when Robert Guiscard participated in the 
practice of textile exchange and textile endowment. In the first instance, 
in the 1070s, the textiles formed part of diplomatic marriage negotiations 
between the Duke and the Byzantine Emperor Romanus IV Diogenes. 
The Byzantine Emperors gifts to Guiscard resulted in the subsequent 
donation by Guiscard of textiles to Montecassino Abbey. These gifts were 
described by Amatus of Montecassino and included "precious golden 
cloths.^ Amatus also recorded further instances of Guiscard's patronage 
of Montecassino Abbey in the 1060s and 1070s where his gifts included 
several donations of silk textiles. These were used to 'adorn the altar' in 
a similar way to those described by Philagathos in the quote above, and 
which hung in the Palatine Chapel of Roger II at Palermo. 

These instances of Guiscard's generosity stand out in the records that 
describe and recount his use of political and ecclesiastical gifts because 
they specifically mention luxury textiles. They reflect Guiscard's growing 


3 For descriptions of the use of textiles in courtly ritual in the Medieval mediterranean 
world see, for example, P. Sanders, Ritual, Politics and the City in Fatimid Cairo (New 
York, 1994), pp. 32-7 and Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, ТЛе Book of Ceremonies, 
trans. A. Moffatt and M. Tall (Canberra, 2012), v. 1, Bk. I, ch. 41 R2010, p. 210. Discussion 
of the textile trade around the Mediterranean continues below. 

^ Amatus of Montecassino, The History of the Normans, trans. P. N. Dunbar 
(Woodbridge, 2004), Bk VII, v. 26, p. 178 describes the gold cloths sent as a counter- 
dowry to Guiscard by Romanus IV Diogenes. 

5 Amatus, History of the Normans, Bk. УШ, v. 22, p. 198 describes the silk cloths that 
Guiscard gave to Montecassino to ‘adorn the altar. 
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wealth and his efforts to develop his prestige as a powerful ruler, two 
realities that took time for the Duke to establish. In general, Norman 
approaches to church patronage during the early period of their conquest 
of the Mezzogiorno were varied. Certainly, in the initial years of Norman 
presence in southern Italy, churches and other religious institutions were 
plundered rather than patronised. This was not so much for the goods and 
chattels in the sacristy, but for the land that was owned by the principal 
monastic foundations, namely Montecassino, San Vincenzo al Volturno 
and Holy Trinity, Cava. 

As the Norman rulers gained more land and power, they sought 
legitimacy and eternal salvation and such ‘plundering’ was replaced 
with generous patronage and political protection. This was certainly the 
case by 1058/9, after Richard of Aversa besieged and captured the city 
of Capua, and at the Council of Melfi in 1059, when Pope Nicholas II 
invested Richard as Prince of Capua and Robert Guiscard as Duke of 
Apulia, Calabria and Sicily. However, the plunder of church property was 
neither necessarily a continuous practice in these early years, nor entirely 
rescinded after the late 1050s. The nature of the Norman invasion was 
piecemeal and spearheaded by a relatively small number of Frenchmen, 
who, particularly in the early phases, were often fighting alongside Lombard 
or local aristocracy in internal and local divisions, aligning with political 
factions for material gain as much as focusing on plunder and conquest 
for their own self-enrichment. In the years following 1059 internal rifts 
in the Norman leadership led to rebellions and skirmishing that, to some 
extent, included the plunder of churches and church land as collateral 
damage.’ For example, as late as 1093, Richard II of Capua is recorded 
reimbursing the monastery of San Angelo in Formis in compensation for 
damage to the monastery lands by his troops as they besieged Richard’s 
rebellious city.? 

From 1058 onwards, however, generous patronage was a marked 
practice of the Norman elite and frequently included luxury textiles for use 
in the liturgical rites of the church. Richard of Capua undertook a ‘state’ 
visit to the Abbey at Montecassino in November 1058 and subsequently 
offered the Abbey extensive and valuable gifts. This included quantities of 
silver and gold intended to assist Abbot Desiderius with the rebuilding 
of the Abbey Church, as well as items for the sacristy, including a cross 
decorated with pearls and gems, and a purple silk cope with a golden 


6 G. A. Loud, The Latin Church in Norman Italy (Cambridge, 2007), p. 8. The lands of 
S. Sophia, Benevento were also a target but, unlike Montecassino, Volturno and Cava, 
Benevento and the abbey were never captured during the Norman invasion. 

7 Loud, The Latin Church in Norman Italy, р. 72. These included attacks against the 
Archbishop of Salerno and the church at Troia. 

8 Loud, The Latin Church in Norman Italy, p. 81, originally recounted in Regesto di S. 
Angelo in Formis, pp. 85-6, no. 28. 
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border? Montecassino was the most powerful religious institution in 
southern of Italy at this time and it is probable that both Richard of Capua 
and Robert Guiscard were intent on establishing both a political and a 
religious alliance with the Abbey, as well as using the gifts that they offered 
to the sacristy as visible gestures of piety. 

The establishment of alliances between the early Norman leaders and 
local southern Italian powers, and the manner in which they were carried 
out, is important in illustrating how the distinct cultural narrative of the 
Norman approach to conquest developed; from its early beginnings in the 
eleventh century to the complex dynamics of the sophisticated court of 
Roger II. The work of other authors in this volume, particularly William 
Tronzo, Lisa Reilly and Liam Fitzgerald, discusses elements of the rich 
complexity of the art, architecture and administration of Roger IIs court 
and the multiplicity of artistic sources that were used to create Roger's 
powerfully constructed Norman Kingdom." They look at sources within 
Sicily and the southern Italian peninsula as well as further abroad in 
the wider territories of western Europe, and the Byzantine and Islamic 
lands around the Mediterranean coast. It is, however, of academic interest 
for the purpose of this book, and of significant historical importance to 
consider the actions of these early Norman leaders in southern Italy who 
established the powerful political legitimacy that formed the foundations 
for the construction of the later twelfth-century Norman state. This 
included the adoption of established forms of religious patronage which 
were recorded in the sources and chronicles at the time, as exemplified 
by the records of Richard of Capua and Robert Giscard's textile gifts to 
Montecassino. 

Also important in the construction of Norman power in the south was 
the endowment of monastic and church foundations that would bolster the 
image of a dynastic legacy so important in the twelfth-century Norman 
Kingdom. The founding of religious institutions began quite early on, and 
some time before the accounts of Richard of Capua and Robert Guiscard’s 
first interactions with Montecassino. The nunnery of St Blaise had been 
founded in the Norman town of Aversa, possibly as early as 1043, and at 
Venosa, the Monastery of the Holy Trinity had been founded by Count 
Drogo, elder brother to Robert Guiscard. By the late 1060s, Guiscard 
had transformed this abbey into a wealthy institution and intended the 


9 Chronicon Monasterii Casinensis, ed. Н. Hoffmann (МСН SS xxxiv, Hanover, 1980). 
IV, 12, pp. 481-2. The donations given by Prince Richard included, ‘Post patris autem 
Desiderii transitum obtulit beato Benedicto crucem auream pretiosam cum gemmis et 
margaritis et scrinium aureum mirificum et calamarium aureum margaritis et gemmis 
pretiosissimis undique adornatum. Bestem etiam imperaleum totam deauratam, gemmis, 
smaltis ac margaritis decenter ornatam. Pallium purpureum et listam auream pro pluviale. 
10 See, in this volume, W. Tronzo, “Тһе Interplay of Media: Textile, Sculpture and 
Mosaic’; І. Reilly, “Roger II and Medieval Visual Culture’; І. Fitzgerald, ‘Imperial 
iconography on the silver ducalis: Cultural appropriation in the construction and 
consolidation of Norman royal power. 
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Hauteville burial mausoleum to be housed there. During the second 
half of the eleventh century, Guiscard and his family founded a number 
of other monastic institutions, and are recorded as generous patrons of 
long established institutions, particularly those at Montecassino, Cava 
and Volturno.” By this point in the Norman conquest of southern Italy, 
both Richard and Robert and the more junior Norman elite had been 
established as recognised rulers of southern Italy for some time and their 
financial resources had increased significantly. 

Patronage in this form was a key method of establishing the Norman 
usurpers as legitimate rulers in southern Italy. It was also an important 
tool for forging links with the most powerful monasteries in this area, 
who controlled vast estates. As mentioned above, the dual political and 
religious power wielded by some monasteries, particularly Montecassino, 
made them effectively independent, autonomous powers within the 
overall network of southern Italian principalities and states. In addition 
to this, church patronage was also important for the seeking of salvation 
and paving a way to heaven after death. This would have been seen as a 
key part of life to the Norman rulers at this time. 

Few of these customs were unusual practices in this era. For example, 
the endowment and building of churches and cathedrals was taking place 
all across medieval Europe. Bestowing patronage on church institutions 
for the care of one's soul was an indispensable factor of life across all 
the territories of Christendom. Opinions on the extent to which the 
Normans brought new ideas and traditions from France to southern Italy 
through the endowment of new and established foundations are mixed. 
This is evident particularly through the extent to which the new, Norman, 
foundations reflected architectural ideas from France, or were influenced 
by ideology and architectural forms being spearheaded by more local 
Italian sources. For example, scholars have made studies of the influence 
of Norman French architectural style at Venosa and French (rather than 
Norman) style at Aversa, to name two, compared to the influence of the 
new Abbey Church at Montecassino on the building of the cathedrals at 
Salerno, Capua, Sessa Arunca and Caserta." As this chapter will argue, 


п Loud, The Latin Church in Norman Italy, p. 87. 

12 Loud, The Latin Church in Norman Italy, p. 89. New foundations endowed by 
Robert Guiscard included St Euphemia, near Nicastro in Central Calabria (1060s), two 
further Benedictine abbeys in Calabria, at Ss Maria of Matina (1065/6) and S. Maria 

at Camigliano (before 1080). Count Roger I of Sicily (with significantly more limited 
resources than Guiscard) was responsible for a number of foundations in Sicily including 
a Benedictine house on Lipari (1088 or later), and a nunnery dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary near Messina (c.1101). 

D For more detailed discussion on the architecture and sculpture, see E. Kitzinger, 
"Ihe Gregorian Reform and the visual arts; Transactions of the Royal Historical Society 
22 (1972), 87-101; H. Bloch, Montecassino in the Middle Ages (Rome, 1986); D. Glass, 
Romanesque Sculpture in Campania. Patrons, Programs and Style (University Park, 1991) 
and С. Coppola, Larchitettura dell'Italia meridionale in eta normanna (secoli XI-XII) 
(Naples, 2005). 
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the adoption of local customs Бу the new Norman rulers and the extent 
to which they were influenced by new thinking from contemporary senior 
ecclesiastical figures in the area did have a strong bearing on the ways 
in which the Norman rulers bestowed patronage and built their new 
foundations. Although this chapter views this influence primarily though 
the customs of textile exchange, the impact of new architectural forms 
connected to Gregorian reform is clearly apparent in, for example, the 
building of Salerno cathedral. The new cathedral was founded by Robert 
Guiscard in 1076 but its building was mostly directed by the Archbishop of 
Salerno, Alfanus, and in its design it was intended to reflect the new Abbey 
at Montecassino, built under Abbot Desiderius. In contrast to discussions 
in this volume about the multiplicity of art and architectural forms 
adopted in Palermo in the twelfth century, the marrying and integration of 
different architectural forms in the earlier years of the Norman conquest is 
more subtle. It is perhaps better understood as the integration of Norman 
culture with that of the predominantly Lombard ruling elite in the area, of 
whom Abbot Desiderius was one, rather than the setting up of a golden 
state to rival the major powers of the Mediterranean, as the art of the 
court of Roger II could well be understood. 

The giving of expensive textiles as gifts was an established part of early 
Norman patronage and largesse in the south of Italy, alongside gold, 
land and precious objects. The gift of textiles to Montecassino by Robert 
Guiscard in the 1070s included cloth, most likely woven silks, that had 
been given to Guiscard by the Byzantine Emperor. The Emperor' gift to 
Guiscard was part of an established tradition of offering textiles woven 
for the Byzantine palace treasuries as diplomatic gifts. Richard of Capua’s 
gifts to the same abbey included a purple cope with a golden border, 
"Pallium purpureum et listam auream pro pluviale. This was likely made 
of expensive purple silk which may, or may not, have been woven with 
figurative designs, and was probably imported from the Byzantine or 
Islamic trading centres of the Mediterranean." 

These records of textile gifts demonstrate that the Norman rulers 
followed traditional methods of ecclesiastical patronage.” Imported 


М In Chapter 1 of this volume, Lisa Reilly explores the design and decoration of the 
Capella Palatina and its importance in the establishment of Roger ITs Kingdom as an 
equal rival to the cultural magnificence of Byzantium, Fatimid Egypt and Umayyad Spain, 
as well as the power of the Holy Roman Empire of northern Europe. 

5 See footnote 9 above. 

16 Тһе best purple silks were created from the dye of sea snails, such as the murex snail, 
which were traditionally gathered in the Levant. In Classical Greek and Rome, this purple 
was often referred to as "Tyrian' purple or ‘Phoenician’ purple (the quotation on the first 
page of this chapter also makes reference to ‘Phoenician textiles, probably as a reference 
to the dye). As will be discussed further in this chapter, sources such as the Roman Liber 
Pontifcalis are filled with many references to what are most likely imported silk and linen 
textiles, and it is not unreasonable to assume that the purple textiles gifted by Richard of 
Capua to Montecassino would have been imported purple silks. 

V Texts that deal with the traditions of giving and receiving of precious textiles and 
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woven silks, fine wools or linens represented some of the most expensive 
portable commodities at the time. Whether or not there was some 
element of competition between Robert Guiscard and Richard of Capua, 
evidence suggests that they were actively taking part in a practice of 
gifting luxury textiles that was well established amongst the Lombard 
aristocracy of southern Italy. At Montecassino, the donations received by 
the indigenous Lombard rulers also included precious textiles for use in 
the sacristy. Pandulf, Bishop of Marisa, and member of the ruling family 
there, is recorded as donating numerous valuable vestments to the Abbey 
in 1057, including a cope of diapered fabric with a golden border, a purple 
cloth with borders decorated with precious stones to cover the altar, and 
another cloth decorated with lions, probably, again, a woven silk." It is 
the story of these textiles - where they came from, how they arrived in 
Italy, and how they were used in these churches - that is the focus of the 
remainder of this chapter. 

The availability of luxury textiles as a product of the mercantile activity 
of Italian merchants was an indicator of wealth and prestige. William of 
Apulia refers to textiles in his account of the riches of Amalfi following 
its surrender to Guiscard in 1077. In La Geste de Robert Guiscard, written 
between 1096 and 1099, William describes Amalfi as a city where ‘none 
is richer in silver, gold and textiles from all sorts of different places, and 
where ‘many things are brought from the royal city of Alexandria and 
from Antioch; meaning the important centres for the production and 
distribution of high-status cloth in Egypt and Syria.? Whilst the author's 
intention for this description is multi-faceted, emphasising how great a 
prize the city was as a new Norman territory, the text illustrates the extent 


cloths include P. Barker, Islamic Textiles (London, 1995), Robes and Honor: The Medieval 
World of Investiure, ed. S. Gordon (New York, 2001) and L. M. Mackie, Symbols of Power: 
Luxury Textiles from Islamic Lands, 7th-21st Century (New Haven, 2015). Gifts to church 
treasuries of important textiles can be found in medieval texts such as the Roman Liber 
Pontificalis, where the gift of precious goods to churches demonstrated the piety of the 
generous donor, but also echoed the lists of gifts given by the 'good' kings of Israel to the 
Temple in Jerusalem in the Book of Kings and Chronicles. For a further discussion on 
this see D. Mauskopf Deliyannis, 'A Biblical Model for Serial Biography: The Books of 
Kings and the Roman Liber Pontificalis, Revue Bénédictine 107 (1997), 15-23. 

18 Chron. Casinensis, П. 95, p. 354. The Latin reads, ‘pluviale diasprum cum lista aurea; 
faciem altaris purpuream cum listis et gemmis...pallium magnum unum com leonibus 
ad appendendum et unum tappetum optimum et alia nonnulla, que scribere superflua 
duximus: 

? William of Apulia, The Deeds of Robert Guiscard, trans. С. A. Loud, p. 43, 

accessed on 20th February 2015 via http://www.leeds.ac.uk/history/weblearning/ 
medievalHistoryTextCentre/medievalTexts.htm. Translated from Guillaume de Pouille, 

La Geste de Robert Guiscard, ed. M. Mathieu (Palermo, 1963), v. 475, p. 190. The original 
Latin text reads, “Нас adquista simul adquisivit Amalfin / Urbs haec dives opum, 
populoque referta videtur, / Nulla magis locuples argento, vestibus, auro, / Partibus 
innumeris. Hac plurimus urbe moratur / Nauta, maris coelique vias aperire peritus. / Huc 
et Alexandri diversa feruntur ab urbe, / Regis et Antiochi; gens haec freta pluima transit; 
/ His Arabes, Libi, Siculi noscuntur et Afri: / Haec gens est totum notissima paene per 
orbem / Et mercanda ferens et amans mercata referre. 
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to which textile trade was a pervasive element of southern Italian culture, 
and one to which the Norman rulers were introduced in the early years 
of their conquest of the South. 

Likewise, with these new conquests, the Norman rulers inherited 
longstanding and sophisticated trade networks across the Mediterranean 
that were worked by the many merchants established along the Amalfitan 
coast. Liam Fitzgerald also discusses particular ways in which Norman 
rule in the twelfth century utilised established trading connections in the 
following chapter.” Evidence of southern Italian trading networks сап be 
found several centuries before the Norman conquest. Far reaching and 
profitable trading activities were recorded in sources from Spain to Egypt 
and Constantinople, where the merchants were referred to as the 'Rum 
malafita?! From the eighth century onwards, Amalfitan merchants are 
mentioned by several chroniclers and described as trading in silks, brocades 
and other high-quality textile products which were then distributed in or 
around Amalfi.” The ports and cities in which they are known to have 
traded included Cordoba and Almería on the Iberian peninsula, the 
Egyptian port of Alexandria, Tunis in Ifrikiya and Constantinople, the 
capital of the Byzantine Empire. 

Few examples of these imported cloths survive in the present day, with 
the exception of fragmentary pieces that were used to wrap the bones of 
saints and other relics and were little disturbed in church treasuries for a 
millennium, or pieces excavated from the dry earth of Egyptian burial sites. 
However, written sources and artistic media, both of which were heavily 
influenced by the strong visual aesthetic of these imported and richly 
decorated textiles, provide evidence of the quantity of textiles gifted and 
kept in ecclesiastical institutions, and of their use. The influence of these 
objects can be seen in written descriptions or the near faithful copying 
of traditional textile patterns and designs in artistic media, examples of 


20 [n this volume, Fitzgerald, ‘Imperial iconography on the silver ducalis: 

? For example, the Chronicon Salernitanum, includes a reference to an attack warning 
carried from Tunis via an Amalfitan merchant, Fluro, to the Duke of Salerno in about 
870, Chronicon Salernitanum, ed. U. Westerbergh (Stockholm, 1956), cc. 110-11. Amalfitan 
merchants are noted as providing naval assistance to the Fatimids during their conquest 
of Egypt in 969, for which see D. Jacoby, ‘Byzantine Trade with Egypt from the mid-Tenth 
Century to the Fourth Crusade, in his Commercial Exchange Across the Mediterranean: 
Byzantium, the Crusader Levant, Egypt and Italy (Ashgate, 2005), p. 47. Rum malafita 
are described by Yahya of Antioch (d. 1066) as victims of a massacre in the merchant 
community in Old Cairo in 996: Jacoby, 'Byzantine Trade with Egypt, p. 28; Yahya- 
ibn-Said d'Antoiche, Historie, ed. and trans, I. Kratchkovsky et A. Vasiliev (Patrologia 
Orientalis, vol. 23, fasc. 3), Paris, 1923, pp. 447-8. Amalfitans, along with Venetians, are 
described as trading in purple silk in Constantinople by Liudprand of Cremona on his 
mission to the Byzantine capital in 968, for which see Liudprand of Cremona, Relatio de 
Legatione Constantinopolitana, ed. and trans. B. Scott (London, 1993), v. 53-55, pp. 49-50. 
22 For example, the Umayyad historian Ibn Hayyan (987-1075) briefly mentions what 
were probably Amalfitan merchants selling purple silk in Córdoba іп 942. Anales 

de Córdoba Musulmana (711-1008), ed. A. Arjona Castro (Córdoba, 1982), doc. 140, 

pp. 102-3. 
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which will be discussed below. These written and visual ‘textile’ sources 
also provide evidence of the increasing popularity of, demand for, and 
availability of particular types of imported textiles in Norman Italy. 
Several interesting examples survive from eleventh-century southern Italy 
that illustrate the once widespread presence of these objects, in particular 
the textiles in the church of Santa Maria in Foroclaudio, near Carinola and 
the sculptural panels from the small chapel of Sant'Aspreno in Naples, and 
the cathedral at Sorrento. These examples support the assumption that 
textiles acted as key items of church patronage - a common practice that 
the new Norman rulers of southern Italy actively engaged in. 

In order to understand how important textile gifts were to church 
collections in eleventh-century southern Italy and how the influence 
of the designs of these objects was imparted, it is necessary briefly to 
consider the history and function of the use of textiles in the medieval 
church interior. From an early point in the churchs history textiles 
were an important, if not essential, part of the visual arrangement of 
the interior space. In a mid-thirteenth-century liturgical commentary, 
William of Durandus described old, established patterns in the division 
of ecclesiastical spaces that relied heavily on textiles, particularly curtains 
and hangings, to shroud, divide, and reveal particular areas of the church 
at certain times during the liturgy and the liturgical year.” The use of 
textiles was both practical - they could be drawn, draped or moved easily 
- and exegetical, mirroring the original ‘tent’ of purple silk and linen 
textiles that made up the Tabernacle created by the Israelites in the desert 
in the Old Testament.” 

Medieval church inventory lists provide ample evidence of the quantities 
of textiles used within ecclesiastical spaces. The Roman Liber Pontificalis 
has long been a rich resource for studying aspects of papal donations to 
the churches of early Medieval Rome. It also provides references to large 
textile donations where the specific functions of different textiles were listed 
not just as vestments and altar coverings but frequently as ‘cortina, ‘vela, 
varying types of curtains and veils.” These papal inventories are richest 


23 William Durandus, The Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments: A Translation 
of the First Book of the Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, trans. J. Mason Neale and 
B.Webb (Leeds, 1843), v. 5-6, p. 20. 

24 Тһе construction of the tent form of the Temple and its Tabernacle is found in 
Exodus, ch.26, v. 1-2 ‘made with ten sheets of fine twined linen of purple stuffs, violet 
shade and red, and of crimson stuffs...finely brocaded with Cherubs' (trans. The 
Jerusalem Bible). Тһе Latin Vulgate reads, tabernaculum vero ita fiet decem cortinas 

de bysso retorta et hyacintho ac purpura coccoque bis tincto variatas opere lumario 
facies, Biblia Sacra Vulgata, Exodus, XXVI, I-II. For reference to the church's mirroring 
of the tabernacle and temple also see Robert F. Taft, The Great Entrance (Rome, 1978), 
pp. 408-16. 

?5 For the Liber Pontificalis, see L. Duchesne, Le Liber Pontificalis (Paris, 1955). For 
translations and discussions of the textile lists in the Liber Pontificalis see The Lives of 
the Ninth-Century Popes (Liber Pontificalis): the ancient biographies of ten popes from 
A.D. 817-891, trans. R. Davis (Liverpool, 1995); The Lives of the Eighth-Century Popes 
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FIG. 41 
MANUSCRIPT 
ILLUMINATION 
DEPICTING 
SCENES FROM THE 
EXODUS IN THE 
ASHBURNHAM 
PENTATEUCH. 
(BIBLIOTHEQUE 
NATIONALE DE 
FRANCE, PARIS, 
LAT. NOUV. ACQ. 
2334, FOLIO 76R) 
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for the centuries prior to the period discussed here but, as exemplified by 
Duranduss text, they reflect continuing traditions of use that remained 
consistent for many hundreds of years. Such hangings (from the era of the 
early Liber Pontificalis inventories) can be visualised in manuscripts such 
as the seventh-century Ashburnham Pentateuch, (Fig. 4.1) whose images 
of the Temple employed contemporary Roman church interiors as models 
for the Old Testament settings.” 


(Liber Pontificalis): the ancient biographies of nine popes from AD 715 to AD 817, trans. 

R. Davis (Liverpool, 1992); P. Delogu ed., Roma Medievale: Aggiornamenti (Rome, 1998), 
pp. 123-41; and J. Osborne, "Textiles and their Painted Imitations in Early medieval Rome; 
Papers of the British School at Rome 60 (1992), 309—51. 

26 For a discussion of the architectural images in this manuscript, see D. Verkerk, Early 
Medieval Bible Illumination and the Ashburnham Pentateuch (Cambridge, 2004), pp. 198-9. 
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#16. 42 
MANUSCRIPT 
ILLUMINATION 
FROM AN 
EXULTET ROLL, 
FONDI, EARLY 
TWELFTH 
CENTURY. 
(BIBLIOTHEQUE 
NATIONALE DE 
FRANCE, PARIS, 
NOV. ACQ. LAT. 
710) 


The traditional use of textile hangings is partly revealed in medieval 
manuscripts. From Southern Italy, several examples of surviving 
Exultet rolls contain illustrations of contemporary church interiors 
complete with the hangings and curtains that would have adorned them 
(Fig. 4.2). These mostly date from the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
and demonstrate how many of the textile gifts bestowed on church 
foundations were used. 

The textiles that formed the bulk of the lists found in the Liber 
Ponticialis and later sources such as the Chronicon Casinensis were 
sourced and purchased from different mercantile and weaving centres 
all around the Mediterranean by the many merchants who ferried the 
cargo across the seas. Raw silk came primarily from Spain, Sicily, Greece 
and Iran but was worked in weaving centres in Byzantium, Syria, Iran, 
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North Africa and Spain. Egypt was renowned for its linen.” Merchants 
helped to move textiles made for the market via the principle trading 
ports of the Mediterranean, but the distribution of important court 
textiles as gifts, through diplomacy (and contraband trade) facilitated 
the circulation of some of the richest textiles out of palace treasuries and 
into a wider distribution. 

А number of surviving sculptures and frescoes from pre- and early- 
Norman southern Italy provide evidence of the artistic impact of 
imported textiles in church interiors. These include a series of stone 
panels that formed various parts of ecclesiastical church fittings from 
Naples and Sorrento (Figs 4.3-4.6) and a fresco from the church of 
Santa Maria in Foroclaudio, near Ventaroli, that depicts a fictive textile 
on the lower part of the wall behind the high altar of the church (Fig. 
4.7). The fresco is the most literal of these textile re-creations but the 
stone sculptures also display a close aesthetic relationship to examples 
of some of the most distinctive types of textile designs from the early 
medieval period. Examples of what are known as roundel silks include 
a textile from the Cooper Hewitt Museum in New York (Fig. 4.8), and 
the woven lattice design can be seen in an early medieval Egyptian 
curtain preserved in the British Museum (Fig. 4.9) and another silk 
fragment from Sens Cathedral treasury.” The dating of fragments and 
even complete surviving textiles is difficult, and such dates can range 
over long periods of time, but this is not such a crucial issue in studying 
their impact on art, and particularly in the context of this chapter, as the 
textiles were made using traditional patterns that were consistently used 
and altered little over hundreds of years. 

The relationship between elements of medieval art and textile design, 
in general and specifically in relation to these sculptures and fresco, is 
not a new observation; nor is acknowledging the great impact of textiles 
as transmitters of patterns and motifs between many cultures and across 
large geographical areas.? Many examples of artistic production from 


27 Literature that includes specific studies in silk production in the medieval 
Mediterranean includes D. Jacoby, Commercial Exchange across the Mediterranean: 
Byzantium, the Crusader Levant, Egypt, and Italy (Farnham, 2005); D. Jacoby, 'Silk in 
Western Byzantium before the Fourth Crusade, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 84-5 (1991-1992), 
462-3; and D. Jacoby, Trade, Commodities and Shipping in the Medieval Mediterranean 
(Aldershot, 1997). Other useful sources for the study of medieval textiles and trade 
include M. Martiniani-Reber, Lyon, Musée Historique des Tissus: Soieries, Sassanides, 
Coptes et Byzantines Ve-XIe Siècles (Paris 1986); D. Abulafia, Commerce and Conquest 

in the Mediterranean, 100-1500 (Aldershot, 1993); D. Howard, Venice and the East: The 
Impact of the Islamic World on Venetian Architecture, 1100-1500 (New Haven, 2000); M. 
McCormick, Origins of the European Economy: Communications and Commerce, AD 
300-900 (Cambridge, 2001); R. E. Mack, Bazaar to Piazza: Islamic Trade and Italian Art, 
1300-1600 (Berkeley, 2002); and L. M. Mackie, Symbols of Power: Luxury Textiles from 
Islamic Lands, 7th-21st Century (Yale, 2015). 

28 A. Muthesius, Byzantine Silk Weaving: AD. 400 to AD 1200, (Vienna, 1997), fig. 72B. 

29 U, Monneret de Villard, Те Transenne di S. Aspreno e le Stoffe Allesandrine; 
Aegyptus IV (Milan, 1923), 64-71, first attributes the San'Aspreno al Porto panels to copies 
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FIG. 4.3 THE SANCTUARY SCREEN, SOUTHERN ITALY, TENTH CENTURY. (CHAPEL OF SANT’ASPRENO AL PORTO, 
NAPLES) 


FIG. 4.4 CARVED 
STONE PANELS 
FROM THE OLD 
CATHEDRAL 

AT SORRENTO, 
SOUTHERN ITALY, 
LATE TENTH- 
EARLY ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. (MUSEO 
CORREALE, 
SORRENTO) 


medieval southern Italy have been noted as incorporating an fusion of 
styles, techniques and patterns drawn from the rich variety of cultural 
and visual sources that the situation of the peninsula and its connections 
to the different Mediterranean cultural powers facilitated.” The approach 


of ‘Alexandriar’ textiles, followed by A. О. Quintavalle, ‘Plutei e Frammenti d'Ambone nel 
Museo Correale a Sorrento; Rivista dell'Istituto nazionale di archeologia e storia dellarte 
(1931), 160-87, who describes the motifs from ‘tessuti sassanidid' copied by ‘tessuti 
bizantini, copti e siciliani}. For the Foroclaudio fresco, see V. Pace, Те pertinenze bizantine 
degli affreschi campani di Santa Maria di Foroclaudio' in Storia dell'Arte 34 (1978), 207-9. 
30 Тһе literature on this subject is wide-ranging and often referenced in papers and 
publications on art and cultural exchange in Medieval Italy and Europe, particularly 

Eva Hoffman's discussion on artistic exchange and portability, Hoffman, "Pathways of 
Portability: Islamic and Christian Interchange from the Tenth to the Twelfth Century; 
and eadem, "Translation in Ivory: Interactions Across Cultures and Media in the 
Mediterranean During the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries' in D. Knipp ed., Siculo- 
Arabic Ivories and Islamic Painting 1100-1300 (Munich, 2011), pp. 109-19 and Islamic 
Artefacts in the Mediterranean World: Trade, Gift Exchange and Artistic Transfer, ed. 

C. Schmidt Arcangeli and G. Wolf (Venice, 2010). Texts that have focused on the south 
include, W. E. Volbach, ‘Oriental Influences in the Animal Sculpture of the Campania, 


FIG. 4.5 CARVED STONE PANELS FROM THE OLD CATHEDRAL AT SORRENTO, SOUTHERN ITALY, LATE TENTH- 
EARLY ELEVENTH CENTURY. (MUSEO CORREALE, SORRENTO) 


FIG. 4.6 CARVED STONE PANELS FROM THE OLD CATHEDRAL AT SORRENTO, SOUTHERN ITALY, LATE TENTH- 
EARLY ELEVENTH CENTURY. (MUSEO BARRACCO, ROME) 


FIG. 47 FICTIVE 
TEXTILE 
DECORATION ON 
THE LOWER PART 
OF THE APSE AT 
THE CHURCH OF 
SANTA MARIA IN 
FOROCLAUDIO, 
ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. 
(VENTAROLI, 
ITALY) 


FIG. 4.8 WOVEN 
SILK TEXTILE, 
SYRIA OR SPAIN, 
ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. (COOPER 
HEWITT, NATIONAL 
DESIGN MUSEUM, 
NEW YORK) 
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FIG. 4.9 WOVEN 
LINEN CURTAIN, 
EGYPT, c.600. 
(BRITISH MUSEUM, 
LONDON) 
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FIG. 410 FICTIVE 
TEXTILE 
DECORATION ON 
THE LOWER PART 
OF THE WALLS 
OF THE CRYPT AT 
SAN CLEMENTE, 
SEVENTH 
CENTURY. (ROME) 
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discussed here, the near faithful reproduction of textile designs, is 
essentially textile copying. What is interesting is how this form of textile 
copying functioned, and how it related to actual textiles that would have 
been used within the same interiors. Were the textile copies to act like 
the real textiles hung alongside, to replace them, or just to evoke them 
through the mimicking of pattern? It was within these church interiors 
that the textiles donated by patrons, like Guiscard, were used. 

Fictive textiles, or painted vela, were not an unusual form of peripheral 
decoration within ecclesiastical interiors, and examples survive, particularly 
in Rome. Dating from late antiquity and the early medieval period, 
fragments can be found in what have since become the crypts of old 
church foundations such as San Clemente, and in the ruins of Santa Maria 
Antiqua (Fig. 4.10). They can be found in fragments and old decorative 
schemes across Christian Europe, including Byzantine churches as far as 
at Bahkovo in Bulgaria. Likewise, sculptural decoration that incorporated 
foliate and animal motifs or strong structural patterns was also popular 
throughout the early Mediaeval period and can be seen in carved relief 
decoration such as that of the pulpit in the Cathedral at Ravenna.” 

What is striking about the southern Italian sculptures and fresco is the 


The Art Bulletin 24.2 (June, 1942); F. Gabrieli and U. Scerrato, Gli Arabi in Italia: cultura, 
contatti e tradizioni (Milan, 1979); I Bizantini in Italia, ed. G. Cavallo (Milan, 1982), and 
the culmination of the most recent research into the Salerno Ivoires, The Salerno Ivories: 
objects, histories, contexts, ed. F. Dell'Acqua (Berlin, 2016). 

31 A. Grabar, Sculptures Byzantine de Constantinople, IVe-Xe siècle (Paris 1963), pl. 
XXXXVII - XXXVIII. 
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way these longstanding forms of decoration were re-interpreted in the 
medieval period. The interest in these southern Italian works of art seems 
to have been to create a more literal copy of a textile design, rather than 
in the use of particular design elements of a cloth, such as the decorative 
motifs or the overall framework. 

The pictorial emphasis of traditional painted vela was on the way a cloth 
hung, and in creating a trompe-lceil effect which included the painting of 
rails and hooks and the looping folds of an actual hung cloth. Attention 
to the woven designs of real textiles was less important in these painted 
copies. References to small crosses and leaves dotted about the surface 
echoed contemporary textile designs but their use was evocative, rather 
than that of imitation and little consideration was given to the way a real 
textile pattern might shift and distort in the folds of the hanging cloth.” 

In contrast, the elephant fresco at Santa Maria in Foroclaudio rejects any 
attempt to include the tromp [ceil effect of a hung textile and the painting's 
focus is entirely on the recreation of the pattern of a roundel silk. Along 
the top edge and at the base of the fresco, the pattern has been interrupted, 
or cut in the same way that the threads forming a textile pattern are cut 
as the fabric is lifted from the loom. Likewise, the sculptural panels from 
the chapel of SantAspreno and Sorrento Cathedral use a lattice design and 
a repetitive and often symmetrical distribution of motifs to recreate the 
continuousness of the pattern repeats in a textile design. Again, the design 
is interrupted at the edges, rather than completed, in a similar way to the 
textile fresco at Santa Maria in Foroclaudio. 

In these artworks, it appears that the focus on textile decoration, or 
the attempt to evoke the strong visual motifs of a textile, superseded the 
artistic aim of the traditional painted vela and their simple, more abstract 
decoration. This change in focus and the reasons for it became one of 
my strands of research into textile patronage and use during the early 
medieval period, primarily the tenth and eleventh centuries, when the 
common motifs of woven Byzantine and early Islamic textiles flourished 
across weaving centres around the Mediterranean. It is an important 
subject as it illustrates how the visual aesthetic of these imported, woven 
textiles, became an artistic language in itself, that had a definite purpose 
in medieval art - to make a literal reference to these luxury cloths. In 
early Norman southern Italy, the presence of this form of imitation is also 
a key issue, together with our knowledge of early Norman rulers gifting 
luxury textiles to church interiors. Both the art and the practice of gifting 
support the thesis of this book by revealing a conscious effort on the part 
of the conquers to build and adapt their image, using particular forms 
of patronage and gifting practice that were established in the culture of 


32 Numerous silk fragments survive to demonstrate this. In the Victoria and Albert 
Museum examples include silk woven in Egypt, AD 700-900, Museum number: Т.22- 
1958, and a linen and wool example, AD 400-600, Museum number: 1258-1904. 
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FIG. 4.11 FICTIVE 
TEXTILE 
DECORATION ON 
THE LOWER PART 
OF THE APSE AT 
SANTA MARIA 
ANTIQUA, LATE 
EIGHTH CENTURY. 
(ROME) 
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southern Italy as well as around the Mediterranean world more widely. 
The assimilation of local customs and those from the sophisticated courts 
of the Byzantine and Islamic Mediterranean, so apparent in the art, 
architecture and administration in the court of Roger II, can be seen to 
have roots in the preceding century of Norman rule. 

The popularity of these imported woven silks and their ‘international’ 
designs (as Anna Muthesius christened them) is also evident in the Liber 
Pontificalis, where many of the later entries in the lists of papal donations 
describe textiles by specifying the decorative motifs as well as the types 
of dye or fibre of a cloth.? Тһе inventory lists of the ninth-century Popes 
began to include numerous references to figural and zoomorphic textile 
decoration. From the life of Leo III (795-816), two silks were recorded, one 
decorated with elephants and another with griffins; and from the life of 


55 Muthesius, Byzantine Silk Weaving. Also see L. Monnas and Н. Granger-Taylor, 
Ancient and Medieval Textiles: Studies in Honour of Donald King (London, 1989) and 
Martiniani-Reber, Lyon, Musée Histoirque des Tissus, for the range and types of medieval 
textiles this style covered. 
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FIG. 412 WOVEN 
LINEN TEXTILE, 
EGYPT, SEVENTH 
CENTURY. 


Paschal I (817-824), a purple silk decorated with peacocks.** One passage 
of gift descriptions from the life of Gregory IV included references to 
two textiles decorated with griffins, one with unicorns, one with lions, six 
with eagles, ten with ducks and several with a horse and rider (probably a 
hunter). Later entries included descriptions of an ‘Alexandrian curtain of 
wondrous beauty representing peacocks carrying men on top, and another 
representation of eagles and wheels and birds with trees.” 

Discussion of the complex and interesting language used in these 
texts is not for this brief chapter, but some comment should be made 
here. Many of the descriptive references, such as ‘Alexandria and 
‘Tyrian stem from classical rhetoric and the language used in Isidore 
of Sevilles Etymologies, resulting in seemingly archaic terms used to 
describe contemporary geographical areas or cities? Philagathos’s use 
of the adjective ‘Phoenician’ in the quote used in the introduction to 
this chapter refers to Syria, most probably the city of Tyre, by way of a 
classical Empire that had been based there, centuries in the past." The 
intention of this reference to Phoenicia, and the use of the word "Tyrian 


34 See Davis, Lives of the Ninth-Century Popes, p. 14 and C. Goodson, The Rome of 

Pope Paschal I: Papal Power, Urban Renovation, Church Rebuilding and Relic Translation, 
817-824 (Cambridge, 2010), Table I. 

55 Duchesne, Le Liber Pontificalis, 75, v. X-XI. The translation by Davis, The Lives of the 
Ninth-Century Popes, p. 114. 

36 Isidore of Seville, The Etymologies of Isidore of Seville, trans. 5. A. Barney (Cambridge, 
2006). L. James, Light and Colour in Byzantine Art (Oxford, 1996) also contains interesting 
analysis on rhetoric and art. 

37 Whilst Philagathos uses the term to refer to the Phoenician people, ‘phoenicia was 
also used to directly describe a purple cloth, made from murex dye. This dye created the 
deepest colour and was the most expensive purple dye available. In medieval inventories 
this dye is also often referred to as “Tyrian. 
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in the inventory lists, is probably intended to indicate the colour or dye 
used in the textiles that are being described, most likely that of the deep 
purple usually reserved for Imperial Byzantine silks. 

Medieval frescoes surviving from two Roman churches also provide 
further evidence of what appears to be a shift in the focus of the painted 
textile form, moving away from a specifically trompe [011 effect to a form 
more focused on the literal depiction of the designs of a heavily decorated 
cloth. One of these is the later overpainting of an apse fresco from Santa 
Maria Antiqua, dated to the late eighth or early ninth century (Fig. 4.11). 
The loops and folds of a trompe [0211 cloth were included in the painting, 
but also recreated is a complicated cross and medallion design similar 
to surviving textiles, including a woven tapestry fragment from seventh- 
century Egypt in the Ashmolean Museum (Fig. 4.12). 

A later fresco from the Roman church of Santa Maria in Pallara, 
now the Church of San Sebastiano, retains visible fragments of a ninth- 
century fictive textile in its apse under a later textile fresco painted at the 
same time that the Church came under the patronage of the Abbey of 
Montecassino in the mid eleventh century.” The later fresco is formed of 
roundels filled with birds, but the glimpse of the painting underneath also 
shows a roundel design with foliate details (Fig. 4.13). The patronage of 
this church is important, as it ties the decoration in these Roman churches 
to artistic practices that were taking place in southern Italy via a key link, 
the figure of Abbot Desiderius of Montecassino. Whilst virtually nothing 
remains of Desideriuss abbey, it is known how influential this building 
and its decoration were and how it received the generous patronage of the 
early Norman rulers of southern Italy. 

Other textiles received as gifts to the Abbey are recorded in Leo of 
Ostias account of the donations of the Holy Roman Emperor Henry П 
wife, Empress Agnes (1025-77), in 1071 which included 'two purple copes 
adorned with precious gold borders; and a large pallium with elephants, 
which they call a dossal4 The prevalence of imported roundel silks 
in this area, and their use in art, can be seen in another foundation 
associated with the Abbey of Montecassino, at the church of Santa Maria 
in Formis where, in one of the narrative scenes of the Life of Christ, the 
figure of Caiaphas appears dressed in a purple robe decorated with pearl- 


38 J, Wilpert, Die römischen Mosaiken und Malereien der Kirchlichen Bauten vom IV. bis 
XIII. Jahrhundert (Freiburg, 1917), vol. 4, pl. 151. 

39 Wilpert, Rómischen Mosaiken, pl. 224. 

40 See footnote 6 above. 

4 The Latin reads, ‘pluviales duos purpureos pretiosis aureis listis ornatos пес non 

et pallium magnum cum elefantis, quod dorsale cognominant. The transcription and 
translation from F. Newton, The Scriptorium and Library at Monte Cassino, 1058-1105 
(Cambridge, 1998), p. 236. This passage is also mentioned, using the elephant fresco at 
Santa Maria in Forolcaudio (discussed below) as an example of what it might have looked 
like, by M. Mihályi, ‘Medioevo e Seta іп M. T. Lucidi, ed., La Seta е La Sua Vita (Rome, 
1994), pp. 121-4, at p. 121. 
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bordered roundels framing various birds and beasts.” It should also be 
noted that the figure of St Zoticus in the apse at Santa Maria in Pallara 
appears dressed in a similarly decorated silk.? It is of great interest that 
alongside the textual evidence of the donation of luxury silks to the abbey 
of Montecassino, visual representation of the same objects appears in the 
paintings and architectural decoration found within its wider network of 
church and monastic foundations. 

Significant donations of imported woven textiles, both linen and silk, 
and the strong aesthetic imagery they carried, provide strong arguments 
to support a clear artistic change in approach to the depiction of fictive 


42 О. Morisani, S. Angelo іп Formis (Mauro, 1962), pl. 39. 
4 Wilpert, Römischen Mosaiken, рі. 224. 
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textiles in ecclesiastical interiors іп early Norman Italy. The strong aesthetic 
imagery of these objects, be it motifs in roundel designs, lattice pattern or 
addorsed animals and birds, can be understood as being strong indicators 
of the status of the textile object and the expensive and precious fibres 
they were made from. The dressing of Caiaphas and St Zoticus in roundel 
silks is echoed in other imagery where nobles and royalty are dressed in 
or seated on similar textiles, such as in portraits of Byzantine Emperors, 
or the well-known image of the Armenian ruler Gagik-Abas of Kars from 
about 1050.44 

The use of motifs (rather than their stuff) to describe textiles in the 
inventory lists and gift commentaries discussed above, suggest that these 
motifs were used to stress the preciousness of the fabric as much as listing 
the valuable dye or fibre. Furthermore, the focus on these distinctive textile 
patterns in art to evoke a fictive cloth, rather than a traditional trompe-lcil 
arrangement, highlights the importance of the use of the motifs as a way 
of describing these particular forms of textile. The combination of imagery 
specifically used to signify the status of a cloth is especially evident in the 
frescoes used to frame the high altar, the most significant space in the 
church interior. In summary, these imported textiles were seen by all as 
exceptionally high-status items throughout the Mediterranean, the gifting 
of them to ecclesiastical institutions important, and the striking decoration 
they carried signified the quality and status of the cloths. 

Given the importance and status of the actual textiles themselves, 
the translation of the original cloth designs into different media, that 
of paint and stone, presents a challenge. The textile copy loses the soft 
sheen and tactile beauty of a hung cloth. But, if one were to imagine the 
real textiles that would once have framed and decorated these medieval 
churches alongside the permanent fixtures and fittings, the artistic textile 
recreations would have appeared to have been part of a visually more 
unified environment. Curtains hung above a sanctuary screen, book 
wrappings flowed over an ambo, and silk frontals were draped over the 
altars. In the same way that many of the fragments of these imported 
textiles survived in reliquaries and treasuries as linings and wrappings for 
relics and relic containers, so the larger, long-lost versions wrapped the 
sacred spaces of church interiors. Alongside these real cloths the textile 
imitations, in their literal, aesthetic copying of the precious imported 
cloth, should be understood to have functioned in a similar way. 

The broader circumstances of this method of textile imitation are more 
expansive than the scope of this chapter, and evidence of its traditions can 
be seen stretching from medieval Europe to Central Asia. The practice 
poses interesting ideas on the role of materiality and the medieval copy, 
as well as providing evidence of a shared trans-cultural artistic language 


44 Manuscript illumination from the Gospels of Gagik-Abas of Кат, Armenia, ca.1050 
(Ihe Armenian Cathedral of St. James, Jerusalem, Ms. 2556, fol. 135v). 
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in the global medieval world. For the purpose of this publication, the 
evidence presented here provides an important insight into how early 
Norman leaders set about establishing methods of patronage that used 
the language of textile gifts. Using commonly understood patterns of 
behaviour, the invading Norman leaders helped to integrate themselves 
into the ruling sphere of southern Italian society. 

Тһе evidence provided by written sources and artistic media surviving 
from southern Italy at this time illustrate the important role of luxury 
textiles in ecclesiastical institutions, and of the quantity of textiles gifted 
to the churches and monasteries of the area. The types of textiles that 
were used within these circles of patronage can also be traced, if one 
looks carefully at art influenced by these precious cloths and the many 
fragmentary pieces that have survived to the present day. 


This chapter has illustrated that the practice of textile patronage adopted 
by the Norman elite was rooted in traditions that were well established in 
the area before their conquest of the Italian south, procedures that were 
clearly fully employed by the new rulers as they set about establishing 
their courts and networks of power. The records of these lavish textile gifts 
attest to the many trading ports and wide-ranging contacts established 
by southern Italian merchants in the centuries preceding the Norman 
conquest: networks and societies that were fully exploited by the new 
Norman rulers. The strength of the visual culture that is seen in the 
flamboyant use of materials and imagery in the twelfth century clearly has 
its origins in some of the very first actions undertaken by Guiscard and his 
fellow Norman leaders. Both the trading networks and the artworks that 
came through port cities of the new Norman territories were instrumental 
in helping to establish the unique visual culture of the art of the Norman 
Kingdom that has rightly been the focus of so much scholarly attention 
both past and present. 
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he royal coinages of Roger II are among the most enigmatic and 

visually distinctive in the medieval world. Throughout the course of 
his reign, the Norman king struck a series of trilingual coins that bore a 
mix of Latin, Greek and Arabic inscriptions and iconography. The coins 
are unique among the western currencies of the period, and constitute one 
of a series of appropriation projects undertaken by the Norman king to 
symbolize the creation of a populus trilinguis! — a union of the three ethnic 
communities under Roger Ils supreme royal authority. This chapter will 
focus on one of the royal coins, the silver ducalis, and what an examination 
of its iconography and design may reveal about the development of the 
political and cultural identity of the Norman Kingdom of Sicily in the 
first decade of its creation. 


1 The term was adapted from a description of Palermo by the chronicler Peter of Eboli, 
and has become a standard definition for the cultural syncretism that occurred in Roger 
П kingdom. See Jeremy Johns, Arabic Administration in Norman Sicily: The Royal Diwan 
(Cambridge, 2002), p. 284. 
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FIG. 5.1 THE 
DUCALIS - 
MINTED BY 
KING ROGER 

I AS PART OF 
HIS MONETARY 
REFORM IN 

140. (BRITISH 
MUSEUM) 


The ducalis is a *scyphate? or concave silver coin minted by Roger П in 
1140 (Fig. 5.1). As part of his monetary reform, Roger issued the ducalis 
and its one third denomination, the tercia-ducalis, in order to fill the 
growing disparity between the gold tari and the debased bronze follaro 
in the duchy of Apulia? Given its relatively short period of circulation, 
the ducalis may appear to be a rather insignificant coin in the kingdom’s 
economic history. Тһе only existing written evidence for the issue of 
the silver coin stems from the vitriolic account of the notary Falco of 
Benevento, who described how “АП the people of Italy suffered and were 
reduced to poverty and misery by this terrible money; and as a result of 
these oppressive actions hoped for the kings death or deposition’* More 
recent studies have questioned whether the ducalis had any long-term 
impacts on the monetary system, other than displacing one of the local 
currencies of the Italian South, the romesinae? However, it is important 
to note that the demonetization of regional currencies tightened Roger П% 
control of the monetary supply, and effectively placed a royal monopoly 
over coin issuance. The design of new coinage was placed in the hands 


? Concave Byzantine coins have often been incorrectly described as ‘scyphate’ in 
numismatic literature. In recent years, this term has undergone revision. It has been 
suggested by scholars such as Grierson that the term was most likely a misinterpreted 
derivation from the Greek word окофос (cup-shaped) in Italian sources. See Phillip 
Grierson, Byzantine Coinage, vol. 4 (Washington, D.C., 1999), p. 59. 

5 See Phillip Grierson, “The Coinages of Apulia and Sicily in the International Setting, 
Anglo-Norman Studies XV (1993), 126. 

^ See Falco of Benevento, Chronicon Beneventanum, ed. E. D'Angelo (Florence, 1998), 
p. 234. Че quibus horribilibus monetis totus Italicus populus paupertati et miseriae 
positus est, et oppressus, et de regis illius actibus mortiferis, mortem ejus et depositionem 
regni optabat? Translation by Graham Loud, Roger II and the Creation of the Kingdom of 
Sicily (Manchester, 2012), p. 245. 

5 In her study of the romesinae and its origins, Lucia Travaini has suggested that the 
coins were most likely billion deniers from Rouen in Normandy: see her "The Normans 
between Byzantium and the Islamic World; Dumbarton Oaks Papers 55 (2001), 191. 

$ Ortensio Zecchino, Le Assise di Ariano XXI (Cava dei Tirreni, 1984), pp. 40-44. 
Edict XXI of the Assizes discusses the strict punishment imposed on those who coined 
illegitimate currency: Adulterinam monetam cudentibus vel scienter eam accipientibus 
penam capitis irrogamus et eorum substantiam publicamus consentientes etiam hac pena 
ferimus? “We impose capital punishment on and confiscate the property of those coining 
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of the royal mints of Palermo and Messina, апа engravers actively drew 
upon their transcultural heritage in order to express the ideological and 
political ambitions of the new royal court. 

The ducalis is distinctly Byzantine in design. Even on a superficial 
level, the concave fabric of the coin is clearly influenced by earlier Eastern 
Roman coins.’ Two mixed Latin-Greek monograms appear on both sides 
of the coin: on the obverse, the Christogram IC XC | RG IN AETRN 
encircles an image of the Christ- Pantokrator. On the reverse, an image of 
Roger II is shown in traditional imperial regalia, passing the patriarchal 
cross to his son, Roger, who was accorded the duchy of Apulia in 1135. 
The imitation of Byzantine imagery has generated a wave of scholarly 
attention in the Apulian coin. Michael Hendy was the first to make the 
comparison between the ducalis and a series of debased histamenon 
issued by the Emperor Alexios I during the late eleventh century. Minted 
in Thessalonica in 1082, the rare trachy of Alexios I bears an almost 
identical scene to that of ducalis. On the reverse side of the coin, only 
the identity of the figures differs: Alexios on the right, and the patron 
saint of the city, St. Demetrius, on the left (Fig. 5.2).? In his study, Hendy 
suggested that Thessalonican trachy could have been ‘plundered from 
a baggage-train of Alexios I in 1081 and immobilised in some Norman 
treasury until their eventual imitation in 14029 In recent studies, scholars 
such as Lucia Travaini have suggested that Hendy's hypothesis of blind 
copying be revised in favour of a more complex process of cultural and 
image borrowing." In fact, the influence of Eastern Roman coinage on 
the Normans new currency is hardly surprising, given that it was used 
extensively after the Muslim conquest of Sicily in the ninth century, and 
remained in regional circulation in southern Italy as late as the eleventh 
century.? Furthermore, as it was largely composed of Greek, or Greek- 
speaking officials, the royal administration was well versed in the intricacies 
of imperial artistic tradition. Under Roger ITs patronage, Byzantine and 
Islamic elements were selectively appropriated and manipulated into the 
visual repertoire of the Norman royal court. As for the incorporation of 
imperial imagery in coinage, most scholars share the view of Elena Boeck, 
that 'engravers of the dies searched Byzantine models for elements that 


adulterine money or knowingly receiving it; we inflict penalty [also] on those conspiring 
[in this.]’ Translation by Loud, Roger П, p. 315. 

7 Phillip Grierson has shown that 'concavity in Constantinople indicated the use of an 
alloy, either gold/silver or silver/copper mix? See Phillip Grierson and Lucia Travaini, 
Medieval European Coinage: South Italy, Sicily, Sardinia: With a Catalogue of the Coins in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, vol. 14 (Cambridge, 1986), p. 122. 

8 та. 

9 Michael Е Hendy, Coinage and Money in the Byzantine Empire, 1081-1261, vol. 12 
(Washington, D.C., 1969), p. 42. 

10 Michael Е Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine monetary economy c.300-1450. (Cambridge, 
1985), p. 314. 

П Travaini, "Ihe Normans between Byzantium and the Islamic World, 186. 

12 Phillip Grierson and Travaini, Medieval European Coinage, 403. 
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could suit the need and adapted them in order to create a cohesive artistic 
vocabulary that could express the values of the dynasty: 

But what were those values? Naturally, numismatic studies have 
placed greater focus on the coin's wider role in the kingdoms monetary 
reforms. On the other hand, the bulk of historiographical analysis has 
treated the coins as a constituent part of the wider process of cultural 
borrowing that has come to define Siculo-Norman art. However, unlike 
other forms of visual culture that were largely confined to the elite sphere 
of the royal court, coinage was a widely circulating propaganda medium 
that could spread ideological messages both explicitly and subliminally 
to a much greater proportion of society. Furthermore, as it was issued in 
the period when Roger П5 royal power was being formally recognised 
both domestically and on an international stage, it is perhaps surprising 
that there have been few detailed studies of the commemorative issue as 
a reflection on the political unification of the regnum as whole. Through 
a comparative examination of the ducalis and a series of Byzantine coins 
housed in the British Museums Coins and Medals department, this chapter 
will explore the reasons which led Norman engravers to imitate and adapt 
the iconography of the Byzantine electrum trachy for the silver ducalis, 
and more broadly, what this process of acculturation may reveal about 
the cultural and political exchanges that underpinned the relationship 
between the Norman kingdom of Sicily and the Eastern Roman Empire. 

In a sermon at the cathedral of Palermo in 1131, the Greek preacher 
Philagathos Keramides addressed Roger as а most pious emperor 
(Baotevc). The public veneration is striking, and it has often been viewed 
as a part of a wider propaganda campaign to elevate the new king to a 
position that challenged the Byzantine Emperors in the east.’ However, 


5 Elena Boeck, “Exercise in appropriation: Byzantine imperial imagery and ideology in 
Sicily’ Proceedings of the 2151 International Congress of Byzantine Studies, ed. Elizabeth 
Jeffreys. Vol. 1 (2006), 29. 

м Philagathos Keramides, Omelie per i Vangeli domenicali е le Feste di tutto l'Anno, а 
cura di Giuseppe Rossi Taibbi (Palermo, 1969), p. 174. Translation by Hubert Houben, 
Roger II of Sicily: A Ruler between East and West (Cambridge, 2002), p. 160. 

5 А clear visual manifestation of Roger ITs ambition for imperial power is depicted 

in a mosaic in the church of the Martorana. The image, commissioned by the admiral 
George of Antioch in the 11505, depicts Roger in imperial-style garments, being crown 
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revisionist studies have begun to question the political motivations that 
underpinned the imitation of Byzantine images of rule. As a counter 
argument, new research has suggested that imperial appropriation worked 
both as an 'act of homage to the venerable traditions of Byzantium whilst 
simultaneously an aggressive claim over 429 Visions of empire remained 
persistent in the southern Norman consciousness since the age of Robert 
Guiscard, whose aspirations for the imperial throne are well attested in 
both the Latin and Greek accounts." And yet, with the unification of the 
Southern lordships in 1139, imperial power came to represent something 
wholly different for the Norman rulers. For Roger II, Byzantium became 
a clear cultural model for his new kingdom. It was a multi-ethnic state 
governed by a ruler who wielded absolute power. Therefore, in a well- 
known series of laws promulgated at the Assizes of Ariano in 1140, the 
kings right to administer supreme liturgical and legal authority was 
proclaimed: Та this oblation the royal office presumes for itself a certain 
privilege of priesthood; wherefore some wise man and jurisprudent called 
the law interpreters “Priest of Law: 

Recent studies have questioned whether Roger IPs political foundation 
was based on the absolutist principles of Roman law. Most of the discourse 
has diverged from this theory, and scholars such as Ménager have argued 
that the imperial influence on the Norman political structure has been 
largely overstated.? It is important to remember that despite presentations 
of imperial sovereignty, Rogers power was fundamentally bound to the 
Roman church. It was only on the investiture of Antipope Anacletus II that 
his kingdom was formally recognised in 1130, and then later reconfirmed 
as a papal fiefdom in 1139 by his rival claimant, Innocent II, in a bull 
known as the Quos Dispensatio.?? 

Nevertheless, with a kingdom in the early years of its development, it 


directly by Christ. The relationship between the mosaic and the ducalis will be analysed 
later. See also Lisa Reilly, “Roger П and Medieval Visual Culture, іп this volume, and 
Ernst Kitzinger and Slobodan Ćurčić, Mosaici Di Santa Maria Dell'Ammiraglio a Palermo, 
vol. 27 (New York, 1990), p. 15. 

16 Boeck, ‘Exercise in appropriation, 29. 

17 According to Anna Komnena, ‘Robert, who from an undignified position attained 
great distinction, having gathered about him powers forces, was aiming to become Roman 
Emperor? Anna Comnena, The Alexiad, trans. E. К. A. Sewter (London, 1969), pp. 64-7. 
18 Та qua oblatione regni officium quoddam sibi sacerdotii vendicat priveligium: unde 
quidam sapiens legisque peritus iuris interpretes iuris sacerdotes appellat. Text of Cod. 
Vat. Lat. 8782. Translation by Ernst H. Kantorowicz, The Kings Two Bodies: A Study in 
Mediaeval Political Theology (Princeton, 1997), p. 118. 

19 Léon-Robert Ménager, ‘Linstitution monarchique dans les Etats normands d'Italie. 
Contribution à létude du pouvoir royal dans les principautés occidentales, aux XIe-XIIe 
siècles, Cahiers de Civilisation Médiévale 2 (1959), 311. 

20 Тһе Papal bull reads ‘Regnum Siciliae | excellentie tue concedimus | Ducatum 
quoque Apulie | et principatum Сарџапшт. For the original manuscript: Rome, BAV, 
Arch. Сар. S. Pietro G.44. For a translation, see Hartmut Hoffmann, 'Langobarden, 
Normannen, Papste. Zum Legitimitátsproblem in Unteritalien, Quellen und Forschungen 
aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken 58 (1978). 
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was vital that the king was presented as an omnipotent and supreme ruler 
from whom all legislative and religious authority was derived. Imperial 
imagery offered a clear visual model for what Roger was trying to achieve, 
and was subsequently adopted in almost all forms of royal symbolism. This 
section will examine several key elements of imperial imagery that the 
Normans appropriated for the ducalis, and how image-makers adapted this 
iconography in order to reconcile the notion of absolute power, as derived 
from the Byzantine world, with the parameters of papal feudal overlordship. 

Тһе ducalis is clear example of this ideological duality. On the reverse 
side of the coin, King Roger is attired in full imperial regalia, wearing a 
stemma, divitision, and jewelled loros of simplified type draped over his 
left arm.” At first glance it appears that the design is an exact replica of the 
1082 trachy, and this has often been considered a superficial and imitative 
choice to present the new king in the most elaborate imperial fashion 
available. However, marked differences may reveal more about the political 
connotations expressed in the new royal coin. It is therefore vital to analyse 
the coin in terms of its constituent iconographic parts. Firstly, in his left 
hand, the king holds a globus cruciger. While this was not an uncommon 
motif in earlier Byzantine coinage, it was not present in the design of the 
1082 trachy. In Byzantine political exegesis, 'the orb surmounted by a cross 
signified the heavenly basis of imperial rule? However, in Byzantium, the 
orb was largely spiritual in concept, and only began to be used in imperial 
procession in the mid twelfth century.? In fact, the first use of the globus 
cruciger in ritual ceremonial occurred in the Latin West, when it was 
commissioned on the order of Pope Benedict VIII for the coronation of the 
German Emperor Henry П in 1014.” Reference to the orb in the coronation 
ordo of Roger II suggests that it most likely became part of Norman practice 
through their western European lineage, given that the ordo was based on 
the model of the Saxon house.” Therefore, the reasons for incorporating 
the insignia on the new coin were two-fold: it signified Roger's status as 
a western Christian monarch, while simultaneously demonstrating his 
imperial-style autonomy as confirmed by divine right. 

This ideological dichotomy also extended to the royal titular. Roger's 
title runs along the right side of the image of the king in the form of a 


21 АП of these features are documented in Hendy, Coinage and Money, p. 42. For the 
most detailed description of the coin and its features, see Grierson and Travaini, Medieval 
European Coinage, p. 122. 

22 Grierson, Byzantine Coinage, p. 28. 

23 According to Hendy, the first use of the globus cruciger in Byzantine imperial 
ceremony occurred with the coronation of the Latin Emperor Baldwin I after the siege 

of Constantinople in 1204. See Michael F. Hendy, ‘Imperial Ceremonial Costume and 
Regalia; Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in 

the Whittemore Collection: 1081-1261; Pt. 1, Alexios I to Michael VIII: 1081-1261, vol. 4 
(Washington, D.C., 1999), p. 143. 

24 а. 

25 Helene Wieruszowski, ‘Roger II of Sicily, Rex-Tyrannicus, in Twelfth-Century Political 
Thought, Speculum 38 (1963), 46—78. 
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mixed Latin-Greek monogram: R: RX: SLS (Rogerius: Rex: Siciliae.) Recent 
studies have viewed the decision to retain the Latin title rex and avoid more 
contentious imperial titles such as basileus as an act of diplomatic concession 
toward the Byzantine emperors.? On the other hand, Marongiu pointed out 
many years ago that in ancient Greek practice, basileus was often rendered 
by its Latin form hagios rex (high-king), and so this should be considered 
a clear attempt by the Norman king to claim imperial sovereignty." То 
offer a mediatory argument, it is likely that Roger chose the designation rex 
because it not only advertised his unique position as an absolute monarch, 
but would also satisfy the requirements of western feudal law. 

The duality of Roger ITs rule manifests less discernibly, but far more 
remarkably in the iconography adapted for the convex side of the coin. A 
bust of the Christ Pantokrator is depicted on the obverse of the ducalis. 
Тһе Pantokrator, as well as other orthodox representations of Christ, 
had by the period become a standard feature of Norman church art and 
architecture. The most celebrated example is the mosaic in the dome of the 
southern apse in the Capella Palatina, which shows Christ in benediction, 
set between the Greek monogram IC X[C].? While the incorporation of 
the image for the ducalis could have been simple imitation of pre-conquest 
Byzantine coinage, is it important to note the distinct facial similarities 
between Christ and figural representations of King Roger II produced 
during the same period. It has often been argued that the christomimetic 
theme in Norman royal art was taken directly from the eastern tradition, 
given that the emperor was often projected as the living embodiment of 
Christ in Byzantium. 

However, in his study of Christ's representation in the Pantokrator of 
the Capella Palatina, William Tronzo has shown that ‘when the emperor 
was depicted in the presence of the АП Ruler in Byzantium, there was 
always a basic physiognomic distinction between the two ... [whereas] 
the Norman design stresses the extremity of the christomimetic theme.” 
In a comparison of the Pantokrator on the ducalis with the mosaic of 
Roger ILin the Martorana in Palermo, remarkable similarities are evident: 
The kings long hair, beard and imperial garments all point towards the 
divine allusion. However, this association is even more explicit on the 
reverse side of the coin, on which the king assumes the role of Christ as 
depicted in the mosaic, situated on the right, transferring power to his 
heir apparent on the left. As Ernst Kitzinger concluded in his study of 


?6 According to Travaini a concession to the Byzantine Emperor is also made by the 
omission of the akakia, a hollow rod that was an intrinsic ornamental feature in imperial 
ceremony. See Travaini, "Ihe Normans between Byzantium and the Islamic World; p.186. 
27 Antonio Marongiu, ‘Concezione della sovranità di Ruggero IT, in Atti del Convegno 
Internazionale di Studi Ruggeriani (Palermo, 1955), p. 232. 

?8 William Tronzo, “Byzantine Court Culture from the Point of View of Norman Sicily: 
The Case of the Cappella Palatina in Palermo; in Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 
1204, ed. Henry Maguire (Washington D.C., 1997), pp. 101-14. 

29 [bid., p. 113. 
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the mosaic, the divine comparison '[showed that] Roger owed his crown 
not to any earthly power but to God alone. It is the pictorial equivalent 
of the “a deo coronatus" formula??? The fact that image-makers began 
to place greater emphasis on the visual parallels between Roger II and 
Christ shortly after 1140 was not a coincidence, as it was in this period 
that theologians and rhetoricians were attempting to legitimize the 
Norman kings authority by pointing to historical and divine precedents 
for his rule.” The incorporation of the Pantrocrator on the ducalis was 
almost surely tied to this legitimization project, and the coin provided 
an effective propaganda medium to disseminate this ideological message 
that had hitherto been confined to the private spheres of the royal 
chapels. And yet, as this could be perceived by the Catholic church as 
placing too great a reliance on the liturgical autocracy associated with 
imperial rule, concessions are made in the mixed christogram, which 
was extended and fused with a Latin legend to form: IC XC: RG IN 
AETRN (Jesus Christus regnat in aeternum.) Therefore, the adaptation of 
the 1082 histamenon for the ducalis was not a crude attempt to challenge 
or claim parity with the emperor in the east as has been previously 
suggested.? Rather, Byzantine motifs and designs were selectively 
chosen and adapted to emphasise the polarity of Roger IT's rule. Through 
the amalgamation of Latin-Greek inscription and western Christian and 
orthodox iconography, the Norman kingdom created for the new coin 
a unique visual language that transcended the binaries of imperial and 
vassalic rule. In one sense, the new form of artistic expression reiterated 
the kings fealty to the Pope as his liege lord and, in another, reflected 
his desire to be viewed as a monarch who could exercise absolute 
power. This process of cultural syncretism had a singular purpose: to 
demonstrate that Roger II held spiritual and political primacy over the 
various cultures and ethnic groups of his new kingdom. 


30 Ernst Kitzinger, 'On the Portrait of Roger II in the Martorana in Palermo, in his The 
Art of Byzantium and the Medieval West: Selected Studies (Bloomington, 1977), 320-6. 

7 Roger Is biographer, Alexander of Telese, describes in his chronicle how ‘Palermo 
was chosen by the magnates as the seat of the royal power, seeing as that the region once 
had kings in ancient times’ [quod regni ipsius, et caput panormus Siciliae metropolis fieri 
deceret, quae olim sub priscis temporibus, super hanc ipsam provinciam reges nonnullus 
habuisse traditur.] See Alexander of Telese, Ystoria Rogerii regis Sicilie Calabrie atque 
Apulie, ed. Ludovica de Nava. Fonti per la storia d'Italia 112 (Rome, 1991), p. 23. For a 
discussion of the political and cultural milieu of Norman Sicily as depicted in Alexander 
of Teleses work, see Eleni Tounta, "Terror and territorium in Alexander of Telese's Ystoria 
Rogerii regis: political cultures in the Norman kingdom of Sicily; Journal of Medieval 
History 40 (2014), 142-58. 

32 [n his discussion of the Norman kings choice of title, David Abulafia concludes 

‘what Roger wanted was the recognition of a new reality...he was not cheekily asking to 
be reckoned as the emperor' equal, or as the western emperor (in lieu of the German 
ruler), but as a territorial monarch possessing the plenitudes of monarchic authority, as 
described in Justinian's law-codes? See David Abulafia, Frederick II: A Medieval Emperor 
(Oxford, 1992), p. 34. 
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THE COMMEMORATION OF SUCCESSION: THE 
DUCALIS AND NORMAN DYNASTIC POWER 


The adaptation of imperial iconography for the ducalis was also 
intricately linked to Norman dynastic politics. At the time the royal 
coin was struck, Roger П kingdom was experiencing a period of 
unprecedented political stability. The baronial revolts of southern Italy 
had been suppressed and, after defeating the papal armies at Gallucio in 
1139, Innocent II was forced to rescind his previous excommunication 
of Roger and grant his investiture and, in the papal bull, reconfirm his 
status as King of Sicily, Apulia and Capua.? The bull also reaffirmed the 
decree made in 1130 that succession to the kingship would be passed 
down the line of the hereditary house (iure perpetuo) and so the king 
looked towards securing his dynastic legacy.* Both of his eldest sons 
had shown a capacity for leadership, and the king gradually began 
endowing them with royal apanage. The chronicler Hugo Falcandus 
makes note of this, describing how the king, "believing that he was 
happy in successful offspring devoted himself to peace and leisure, and 
entrusted participation in the care of the realm to his sons, in whom the 
image of their father's virtue was reflected most шу. This process had 
begun five years earlier in 1135, when Roger II made his eldest son and 
namesake Duke of Apulia. And yet succession was a hazardous process, 
and the threat of usurpation was highest in the early years of a new 
kingship. The long-term survival of the de Hauteville dynasty rested on 
an uncontested transfer of power, and Roger used all the means at his 
disposal in order to help ensure a successful succession. 

As denoted by its name, the ducalis was issued to commemorate the 
extension of ducal power in Apulia, and image-makers relied heavily on the 
numismatic traditions of Byzantium in order to reflect this dynastic process. 
However, given the quantity of eastern Roman coinage that remained in 
circulation in Southern Italy during the early Norman period,” it is worth 


33 ‘Quos Dispensatio. Rome, BAV, Arch. Сар. S. Pietro G.44. 

** For an examination of the dynastic privileges granted to Roger II in 1130, see Graham 
A. Loud, The Latin Church in Norman Italy (Cambridge, 2007), p. 151. For an English 
translation of the papal privilege of 1139, see Loud, Roger II, p. 310. 

55 'Exinde iam otio quietique deditus, faustaque se prole felicem existimans, filiis 

suis ... in quibus verissima paterne virtutis reddebatur effigies, regni sollicitudinem 
participandam crediderat Hugo Falcandus, The History of the Tyrants of Sicily by ‘Hugo 
Falcandus’, 1154-69, trans. С. A. Loud and T. Wiedemann (Manchester, 1998), p. 59. 

36 An aspron trachy minted during the empires monetary reform in 1092 is perhaps 

the most well-known ‘red-herring’ in identifying the iconographic source for the ducalis. 
Like the royal coin, the 1092 trachy was a commemorative issue, struck to celebrate the 
elevation of Alexios Гѕ son John II as co-emperor in the same year. The design bears 
striking similarities to the Norman coin, however on close inspection several key thematic 
and stylistic differences do arise. Unlike the ducalis, the 1092 series does not present the 
emperor in association with his heir, but alongside the Empress Irene Doukaina. His 
successor, John II appears on the reverse side of the coin, and in keeping with Byzantine 
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questioning why a coin that depicted an emperor alongside an orthodox 
military saint resonated so profoundly with the Normans that it became 
the chief iconographic influence for the new issue. In order to do so, it 
is important to understand the political context in which the 1082 trachy 
was issued. At the time it was struck, Alexios I was engaged in a series of 
conflicts with the Normans of southern Italy under Robert Guiscard and his 
son Bohemond I. After decisive defeat at the battle of Dyrrachium in 1081, 
Alexios moved his base of operations to Thessalonika where he established 
a mint to help refinance his on-going campaigns against the Normans. 
According to Hendy, ‘it was during this time he began to produce a short 
issue of debased trachea depicting the military St. Demetrius on the right 
handing a labarum to the Emperor on the left, which paralleled the first 
metropolitan coinage of Alexios I? The unique positioning of the two 
figures for the 1082 trachy is key to this investigation. As Hendy has shown, 
in most Byzantine coinage 'the normal aspect of both saint and emperor in 
the numismatic iconography of the successors of Alexios (when the presence 
of saints becomes more common) is purely frontal, even if something is held 
between them. ..the aspect of the saint on coins of this group is somewhat 
different: both are represented laterally?’ 

It is this transfer of power that is crucial to understanding its eventual 
adaptation by the Normans in 1140. In order to announce his intended 
successor, the king commissioned mint-makers to strike the new 
denomination with an image which suggested that power could only be 
derived from, and transferred by, the king in his capacity as God's viceroy 
and temporal intermediary. For this reason the status of the two figures 
was reversed for the royal coin, as Travaini has noted: ‘King Roger, dressed 
in full ceremonial regalia, stands on the right side in profile, handing the 
patriarchal cross to Duke Roger, who receives it on the left in a lateral 
position? The duke receives the patriarchal cross directly, an act that 
symbolised the passing of autonomy in the imperial manner and, in turn, 
the creation of an unassailable Norman dynasty for the Sicilian crown.*? 

Yet, despite its reliance on the Byzantine format, the iconography 
does not suggest that the Norman administration intended to abrogate 
their western feudal heritage entirely. Given the almost continuous 


ideology, is being crowned by Christ directly. See Grierson and Travaini, Medieval 
European Coinage, p. 122. 

37 Hendy, Coinage and Money, p. 45. 

38 Hendy elaborates ‘the implication is plain: St. Demetrius, the patron saint of the city 
of Thessalonica, in full military dress, sword in hand, is actually handing the labarum 

or cross to Alexios. The Norman war was bitter, the outcome crucial, with the Empire 
fighting for its very existence. Under the circumstances nothing would be more natural 
than this iconographical scene? Hendy, Coinage and Money, p. 45. 

39 Grierson and Travaini, Medieval European Coinage, p. 120. 

49 With the death of Duke Roger in 1148, an imperial-style succession materialized much 
later, when Roger crowned his son William I as King without papal sanction in 1151. See 
Graham A. Loud, “Тһе Papacy and the Ruler of Southern Italy, in The Society of Norman 
Italy, ed. Graham Loud & Alex Metcalfe (Leiden, 2002), pp. 151-84. 
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state of conflict with the barons of southern Italy and the papacy in the 
preceding decade, it was essential that the succession would not upset 
the traditional parameters which governed the royal state. Even during 
the kings own ascension in 1130, Helene Wieruszowski has shown that 
'approval of his qualifications, consent by the magnates, and popular 
acclaim - indispensable even for the ascent to the throne of a member 
of the hereditary house, could establish the rights of a new dynasty to 
the throne.”! Therefore, it was essential that the extension of ducal power 
in southern Italy, would not contradict the papal privileges granted at 
Mignano in 1139, which saw Roger officially reconfirmed as King of 
Sicily. As part of Innocent П% bull, Roger was to exercise over-lordship 
over the mainland territories, but these provinces were to be kept as 
separate fiefs. Тһе kings sons Roger and Anfusus were invested with 
the duchy of Apulia and the principality of Capua respectively, while 
Sicily under the king would remain the center of royal and political 
autonomy for the whole kingdom (caput regni.)? The coin had to reflect 
the new feudal hierarchy and, unlike most Byzantine coinage, where 
the association of the emperor with another figure typically denoted 
joint sovereignty, the imagery of the 1082 electrum trachy could be 
easily adapted to do so. Given his status as a military saint, there are 
few characteristics that identity St. Demetrius as a sacred figure on 
Alexios' coin. By removing the only sacral feature, the halo, the divine 
figure served as suitable secular model for the young duke. While King 
Roger is heavily adorned, Duke Roger is depicted in a more modest 
knightly fashion, wearing a military tunic and wielding a sword in his 
right hand. Seniority has been further exaggerated by the placement of 
the hands on the cross, with the senior figure holding his well above 
that of the junior figure.^ The dynamic of power is made clear: the 
duke, while receiving the cross, simultaneously pledges his fealty to the 
king as his vassal and subject. Despite being presented with the papal 
banner at his father’s confirmation in 1139, Duke Roger's position in 
overseeing the political and royal administration of the duchy remained 
largely nominal in the early years after his investiture. In surviving court 
documents from Apulia, his regnal years are omitted, and his capacity 
to exercise independent authority was often impeded by the presence of 
the king or royal justiciars in judicial proceedings on the mainland.' 


4^ Wieruszowski, ‘Roger П of Sicily, Rex-Tyrannicus, 58. 

42 In her work, Wieruszowski further elaborates that ‘although centralist tendencies were 
certainly at work in his administration, he had no intention of undermining the feudal 
structure of government and society: Ibid., 58. 

аз Ibid., 50. 

44 See Lucia Travaini, La monetazione nell'Italia normanna (Rome, 1995), p. 214. 

^ Ibid. 

46 Evelyn Jamison, “Тһе Norman Administration of Apulia and Capua: More Especially 
under Roger II. and William I. 1127-1166; Papers of the British School at Rome 6 (1913), 
278. 
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Nevertheless, after being accorded the duchy, he had proven himself to 
be an effective commander of the royal guard. In 1139, a Norman force 
led by the duke ambushed and defeated papal armies at Gallucio. The 
celebration of his martial qualities on the coin are almost certainly a 
reference to the victory against the papacy, as it not only confirmed his 
own investiture, but led to the formal consolidation of royal dominion 
over most of southern Italy. Therefore, what has often been considered 
a simple imitation of a Byzantine model of succession must be revisited. 
А$ a composite whole, the spiritual and political hierarchy runs in 
sequential order based on the iconography and fabric of the coin: on the 
convex side, Christ holds the primary position, from whom divine and 
political authority is derived. When the coin is turned clockwise onto its 
concave side, the second most powerful figure, King Roger is depicted, 
followed by the junior figure, Duke Roger. 

In short, what Norman image-makers created was a complex scene 
of succession that combined the absolutist principles of imperial rule as 
expressed in the Assizes of Ariano, with the territorial changes imposed 
by papal decree in 1139. All to demonstrate that power would firmly 
remain in de Hauteville hands with the confirmation of royal power over 
the mainland. 


CULTURAL PACIFICATION IN THE 
MEZZOGIORNO 


Yet peace in the Mezzogiorno could not be guaranteed by royal subjugation 
alone. Despite its formal integration into the kingdom in 1139, Apulia 
had historically been one of the most volatile regions of the regno. In 
the most southerly parts of the duchy, Greek-speaking communities 
maintained strong links with the Byzantine world, and the monasteries 
of the southern Italian peninsula has been under the jurisdiction of the 
patriarch of Constantinople since the eighth century." Sectarian tension 
was one of a number of factors that lay at the heart of civil unrest, and 
divisions among the clergy of the Greek and Latin Christian rite continued 
to exacerbate social instability up until the reign of Roger II. Pacification 
of the mainland relied on cultural cohesion, and the church offered one 
method by which the king could indoctrinate the communities of southern 
Italy. Therefore, like his father before him, Roger II did not undertake a 
full-scale Latinization in southern Italy as he had done in Muslim Sicily. 
Instead he granted his orthodox subjects considerable religious autonomy, 
and began the process of repatriating the Greek churches that had fallen 


47 Vera von Falkenhausen, “The Graeco-Byzantine Heritage in the Norman Kingdom 
of Sicily, in Norman Tradition and Transcultural Heritage: Exchange of Cultures in the 
‘Norman Peripheries of Medieval Europe, ed. Stefan Burkhardt and Thomas Foerster 
(London, 2016), p. 58. 
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into disrepair under Muslim rule. In 1131, the king appointed the head 
of his father's foundation at San Salvatore in Lingua Phari at Messina 
as archimandrite for a congregation of approximately forty monasteries, 
which served as a focal point for the revival of Greek monasticism both 
on the island and the mainland.^ 

In recent studies, the perceived tolerance that Roger showed towards 
his orthodox subjects has often taken centre stage in debates about 
whether the Norman kingdom can truly be considered a multicultural 
society. This study is not primarily concerned with this discourse but 
supports the view that religious and ethnic tolerance was a pragmatic 
policy, driven by the political and social needs of the newly formed 
state.” Coinage was an efficient propaganda medium to spread this 
message of sectarian tolerance. Therefore, the decision to retain the 
general design of earlier Byzantine religious types could represent an 
attempt to use Greek iconography to placate those rebellious regions 
in the southern tip of the peninsula. In fact, numismatic conservatism 
was regularly undertaken by new rulers to prevent social upheaval; as 
Karla Malette has remarked, ‘conquerors would often use the coinage of 
those conquered despite its religious or linguistic distance from their 
own rituals and traditions)" In fact, this practice had already been 
undertaken by new king, who circulated a coin with an effigy of St. 
Nicholas in order to affirm royal power in a non-invasive manner after 
the capture of Bari in 1139." The choice of iconography for the ducalis 
may have also been made with diplomatic tact. The Christ Pantokrator 
for example, was one of the most popular motifs in orthodox art, and 
a staple feature in much of the pre-conquest Byzantine coinage of the 
mainland.? Its accompanying Greek Christogram is further evidence 
of the role of the coin in the conciliatory process. Meanwhile the 
presentation of Roger in the imperial fashion, a stylistic decision that 
has often been misconstrued as a hostile claim to the Byzantine throne, 
could have been chosen because it was an expression of rule already 
engrained in the cultural psyche of the southern Italian populace. In 
effect, the administration's embrace of eastern imagery acted as a form of 
cultural diplomacy, by demonstrating that Greek customs and practices 
would continue to be permitted after the constitutional changes which 
occurred in 1140. 


48 Donald Matthew, The Norman Kingdom of Sicily (Cambridge, 1992), р. 94. 

49 Hubert Houben, Roger II of Sicily, p. 160. 

50 Karla Mallette, The Kingdom of Sicily, 100-1250: A Literary History (Philadelphia, 
2011), p. 35. 

51 Angelica Degasperi, Та terra d'Otranto in età Normanna: aspetti della circolazione 
monetaria tra Roberto Il Guiscardo e Ruggero IL, Congresso Nazionale Di Archeologia 
Medievale: All'Insegna del Giglio, vol. 3., ed. Rosa Fiorillo and Paolo Peduto (Florence, 
2003), p. 144. See also Ferdinand Chalandon, Histoire de la domination Normande en 
Italie et en Sicile, 2 vols (Paris, 1907), I, p. 441. 

52 Grierson and Travaini, Medieval European Coinage, p. 120. 
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With the lack of hoard finds and contemporary material that records 
the ducalis and its circulation, the actual impact that the iconography 
had on the social attitude of the southern Italian population is, at best, a 
matter of conjecture. As mentioned, the chronicle of Falco of Benevento 
is our only written source of information for the issuance of the ducalis. 
However, given the notary’s well-known hatred for the king and his 
administration, his view must be treated with scholarly discretion. Based 
on metallurgic analysis of the 61 specimens from the royal collection 
of Emmanuel III, Lucia Travaini has shown that the ducalis was of 
relatively poor fineness (roughly 45-5096 AG) and, in line with Falcos 
interpretation,? such a significant debasement of circulating currency 
would have been met with widespread unpopularity^* Furthermore, 
Angelica Degasperi and Travaini have demonstrated that, despite being 
intended for the whole duchy of Apulia, the ducalis experienced little 
to no circulation in some of its most important and heavily populated 
counties and regions such as Benevento and Salento. While none of these 
factors indicates a general attitude towards the visual design of the coin, 
in truth, it is likely that its value and limited circulation overshadowed 
any cultural resonance it may have had with the population. However, 
one should not rule out the possibility that that Byzantine motifs and 
designs were adapted for the ducalis as a means of cultural appeasement 
by the Normans. On merchant trade routes and in local markets, the 
new coinage could have been an efficient propaganda tool, one that 
demonstrated that the royal administration would continue to observe 
the customs and practices of its orthodox subjects in its most volatile 
regions on the periphery of its control. 


‘CONVERSATIONS IN TRADE’: NORMAN SICILY 
AND THE BYZANTINE WORLD 


Finally, it is arguable that the Normans adapted imperial iconography 
in order to open up a wider cultural and economic dialogue with the 
Byzantine world through trade. Despite pledging fealty to the Pope and 
confirming his kingship, Roger II remained in a position of diplomatic 
weakness after 1139. The revival of an alliance between Innocent II and 
the German King Lothar II had left his mainland territories isolated, and 
the Norman king thought to look to the east in order to secure political 
ties. After a series of failed negotiations, including a suggested marriage 
between the emperor’s daughter and his son in 1143, alternate means of 


53 According to Falco, the new coin was more copper than it was silver (quae magis 
magisque aerea, quam argentea"). See Falco of Benevento, Chronicon Beneventanum, 
p. 234. For translation, Loud, Roger II, p. 245. 

54 Travaini, La monetazione, p. 216. 

55 Degasperi, Та Terra d'Otranto еп età normanna, 144. See also Travaini, La 
monetazione, p. 216. 
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allegiance were sought by the Norman royal state. In the same year, the 
king commissioned the Byzantine theologian Nilos Doxapatres to compose 
the ‘Order and Rank of the Patriarchal Thrones’ (Тайс тӧу rarpiapyucov 
Өрбушу).56 In his work, the bishop argued against the spiritual primacy 
of Rome favouring instead Constantinople, as he stated that 'since being 
captured by foreigners and barbarian Gothic tribes ... it has fallen from 
imperial dignity and thus also from its ecclesiastical pre-eminence: 
Roger II made no objections to the remarks and, in the view of Houben, 
'one cannot rule out the possibility that the king ordered it to be written 
as a threat to Rome that he might eventually make the bishoprics of his 
kingdom subject to Constantinople? Such a claim would have hardly 
shifted Byzantine opinion, given that the Empire saw the regnum as 
nothing more than a usurper state that challenged imperial suzerainty 
over the region.” 

Trade, on the other hand, with its mutual benefits for both states, 
offered a more pragmatic means to improve relations. In Bari, local 
and foreign merchants maintained strong maritime links with the port 
cities along the Dalmatian coast under imperial suzerainty. This is made 
evident by an early commercial treaty between Ragusa (modern day 
Dubrovnik) and the city of Molfetta confirmed in 1148, which provided 
mutual exemptions from tax on merchant ships in each other's ports. 
As most monetary transactions occurred in Byzantine coinage (the 
most widely used currency in the Adriatic region), the decision to 
circulate coins with pre-existing iconography could have been part of 
a royal prerogative to use the regional shipping networks to encourage 
further commercial networks with the Empire. This was not a wholly 
uncommon practice in the wider sphere of Mediterranean commerce, 
as the Normans continued to issue gold tari with Cufic inscriptions 
to maintain trade with Fatimid North Africa and other parts of 
the Muslim world.“ The provenance of the specimens in the royal 
collection also give weight to the fact that they circulated in Bari, with a 
number of coins originating from towns such as Bitonto and Barletta.” 
Furthermore, the abolition of regional currencies in the reforms of 1140 


56 Nilos Doxapatres, “Тайс twv лотрюорхікФу 0póvov; Patrologia Graeca 132 (1864). 

57 [bid., p. 1100. 

58 Houben, Roger II of Sicily, p. 102. 

59 Те legitimacy of Roger П5 rule was called in to question in both the East and West. 
The powerful theologian and staunch defender of Innocent II, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
labelled the Norman King a 'tyrant, and urged the world to stand up in arms against the 
usurper: The insult became a popular sobriquet for the Norman king, as demonstrated 
when the Byzantine emperor John Comnenus, in his offer of peace with the emperor in 
the west, similarly described the Norman king as a ‘certain tyrant of Sicily. Both quoted 
in Wieruszowski, ‘Roger II of Sicily, Rex-Tyrannicus, 54-60. 

60 David Abulafia, ‘Dalmatian Ragusa and the Norman Kingdom of Sicily, The Slavonic 
and East European Review 54 (1976), 414. 

6 Matthew, The Norman Kingdom of Sicily, р. 240. 

62 "[ravaini, La monetazione, p. 217. 
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not only tightened royal control over the monetary system, but the 
abolition of local currencies made international trade more efficient.” 
Unfortunately, there is very little evidence that the coin ever reached 
the western side of the Adriatic. 

Further research is restricted by the lack of contemporary material 
that could indicate the existence of a bi-lateral trade relationship between 
the two states during the mid twelfth century. This is hardly surprising, 
given that the political relationship between the regnum and the Empire 
had reached its most tumultuous point during the reign of Roger II. But 
other factors may also have contributed to paucity of evidence. According 
to Timothy Smit and David Abulafia, the period of civil unrest that 
occurred in Sicily in the late twelfth century resulted in the destruction of 
government documents such as land registers, and an earthquake in 1169 
may have led to further losses.5* Across the Adriatic, Byzantine repositories 
similarly provide limited official records for commercial contact with the 
regnum in its first two decades. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that there existed a common visual language in 
the coinage of Adriatic commerce. Moreover, while there are numerous 
cases of imperial imitation in coinages across the medieval мога it is 
worth reiterating that parts of the regnum lay on the eastern Adriatic, a 
region that had well-established mercantile networks with the port cities 
under Byzantine overlordship.” Furthermore, the rise of the maritime 
communes in Northern Italy and the developments of trade links with the 
regnum's coastal cities on the peninsula and on the island saw intra-Adriatic 


63 See Houben, Roger П of Sicily, p. 160. 

64 Timothy James Smit, 'Commerce and coexistence: Muslims in the economy and 
society of Norman Sicily; Unpublished PhD Dissertation, University of Minnesota (2009), 
15. For a discussion of the destruction of land registers during the Palermo riots in 1161, 
see also David Abulafia, "Ihe Crown and the Economy under Roger II and his Successors, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 37 (1983), 2. 

65 Substantial evidence for commercial contact between Byzantium and the regnum 
appears during the reign of Roger's grandson William II, when Venetian merchants 
started to take full advantage of thriving intra-Adriatic trade routes. According to David 
Abulafia, ‘the fact that a Messinese merchant, known as Paganus of Messina, was bound 
for Constantinople provides fragmentary reinforcement that Siculo-Byzantine trade went 
through a healthy phase in the 1160s’ See David Abulafia, The Two Italies: Economic 
Relations between the Norman Kingdom of Sicily and the Northern Communes (Cambridge, 
2005), p. 136. For a discussion of the role of Messinese traders in Adriatic commerce, see 
idem, “The Merchants of Messina: Levant Trade and Domestic Economy; Papers of the 
British School at Rome 54 (1986), 196-212. 

66 Byzantine coinage not only had influence on the kingdoms and states in the 
Mediterranean sphere, but it truly had a global outreach. Hoard evidence has shown that 
as early as the ninth century, Viking traders from Slavonic, Baltic and Scandinavia lands 
were using and imitating the imperial coinages of the emperors Theophilos (820-842) 
and Constantine IX Monomachos (1042-1055). See Marek Jankowiak, ‘Byzantium and 

the Viking world, Studia Byzantina Upsaliensia 16 (2016), 117-39. More surprisingly, 
archaeological research has discovered 56 original Byzantine solidi and further imitations 
in burial tombs across Northern China. See Chen Zhiqiang, ‘A Study of Byzantine Coins 
Discovered in China and Related Problems, Chinese Archaeology 5 (2005), 218-21. 

67 Abulafia, ‘Dalmatian Ragusa and the Norman Kingdom of Sicily, 412-28. 
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commerce expand significantly in the mid twelfth century.®* Local ports 
and markets would have seen an influx of gold, silver and copper coinages 
that bore a mix of Latin, Greek and Arabic legends and iconography.” 
Given that imperial coins remained the most readily accessible and 
available form of currency in these commercial communities, they had a 
profound influence on the numismatic traditions of states and kingdoms 
across the eastern Mediterranean. 

One example of the adaptation of imperial iconography for the 
purpose of encouraging trade can be found in the coins of the Venetian 
republic. While the republic had already used Byzantine prototypes for 
their ducal bulls a decade earlier, it was in the later stages of the twelfth 
century that they were first used in coinage.” In 1194, Doge Enrico 
Dandolo issued the grosso, a coin of almost pure silver weighing roughly 
2.2 grams (Fig. 5.3)." Like the ducalis, the design of the silver coin was 
modelled on the Byzantine succession image (the most likely imperial 
prototype being an electrum aspron trachy minted by Manuel I), but 
the standing figures on the reverse side of the coin were modified to 
depict the Doge, and the republic’s patron saint, St. Mark.” While it was 


68 Ibid., p. 414. 

69 Lucia Travaini explores the multitude of currencies that would have been circulating 
in the Adriatic world around the time of the Fourth Crusade. See Lucia Travaini, Та 
quarta crociata e la monetazione nell'area mediterranea, in Quarta crociata: Venezia- 
Bisanzio-Impero latino, ed. Gherardo Ortalli, Giorgio Ravengnani, and Peter Schreiner, 
vol. 1 (Venice, 2006), pp. 525-53. 

70 Тһе Byzantine model of succession was first adapted for the ducal bull of Orio 
Mastropiero, who preceded Enrico Dandolo as the Doge of Venice. See Alan M. Stahl, 
Zecca: The Mint of Venice in the Middle Ages (Baltimore, 2000), p. 305. 

7 Тһе date of the grossos issue, 1194, was first identified by Alan M. Stahl, ibid., р. 21. 
72 Stahl, Zecca, p. 309. On the other hand, scholars such as Christopher Kleinheinz 
have argued that the design of the grosso could have been originally based on the 
ducalis or one of the later Apulian derivations. This could have occurred when the Doge 
Enrico Dandolo was acting as a Venetian ambassador in the court of William II. There 
is, however, very little archaeological or material evidence to support this theory. For 
the influence of the ducalis on later medieval silver coins, see Christopher Kleinhenz, 
Medieval Italy: An Encyclopaedia (New York, 2004), p. 237. 
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initially minted for internal exchange, it became a major trade currency 
between the Venetian Republic and its partners. According to Louise 
Robbert, it is likely that ‘with the depreciation of Byzantine money in the 
late twelfth century, the Venetians probably created the grosso similar to 
Byzantine coins so that it would ultimately replace them in commerce.” 
By the end of the century, the Venetians had achieved their economic 
goal, and the grosso had become one of the dominant currencies in 
Eastern Mediterranean commerce." The Venetian adaptation gained 
such wide scale popularity in Constantinople that its fabric was later 
re-imitated by the Byzantines for a coin known as the basilicon, issued 
by the Emperor Michael IX in 12947 

Given the close iconographic commonalities between the coins, in 
conjunction with the dramatic increase in Adriatic mercantile commerce, 
one cannot rule out the notion that the ducalis was intended to have 
played a similar role in encouraging trade with the Byzantine world. 
Without substantial archaeological research or hoard finds, such an 
argument will, of course, remain purely speculative. Nevertheless, the 
imitation and re-adaptation of imperial iconography in various different 
coinages does raise questions about the creation of a universal visual 
language in Adriatic currency, and further research could reveal more 
detail about the complexities of Eastern Mediterranean trade in the mid 
twelfth century. 


CONCLUSION 


As an integral part of the legislative changes promulgated in 1140, the 
ducalis was both a symbol of, and a tool for, the construction and 
consolidation of Roger IIs kingship. By adapting specific features from 
earlier Byzantine coinage, Norman image-makers used the royal issue 
to reflect on the Normans kingship as an entirely new royal foundation, 
one that did not exist within the clearly defined parameters of imperial 
or feudal sovereignty. As it was struck to commemorate the royal 
succession, the coin also indicates that Roger II intended to claim these 
special privileges for his hereditary house, and to reflect that the royal 
authority would remain centralised with the expansion of power into 
southern Italy. However, in treating the ducalis in purely semiotic terms, 
one would fail to consider the more practical role the new issues could 
have played in the exercise of the Norman administrations domestic 
and international policies. It is more than likely that Roger II continued 
to use Byzantine motifs to spread a message of political continuity to 


73 Louise Buenger Robbert, ‘Reorganization of the Venetian Coinage by Doge Enrico 
Dandolo, Speculum 49 (1974), 50. 

74 Ibid. 

75 Grierson, Byzantine Coinage, p. 296. 
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his orthodox subjects, a means of appeasing those regions of southern 
Italy which remained particularly hostile to the Norman crown. Looking 
at the coin outside of its local context, the decision to retain imperial 
iconography for the royal coin may constitute a genuine attempt to 
encourage trade with the Byzantine world, a process which, if supported 
by further archaeological research, could shed new light on the complex 
political, economic and cultural connections between the regnum and its 
greatest Mediterranean rival. 
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Norman Sicily tends to be discussed by historians in terms of regnal years 
and decades. This chapter broadens the agenda, both chronologically and 
geographically, aiming to throw light on the people who do not have a 
written history. An archaeological investigation of Sicily in particular offers 
an opportunity to study the effects of the Norman regime on the pre-existing 
population, showing how Muslim and Christian communities co-existed, 
and incidentally to point up the rewards of integrating bioarchaeological 
and biomolecular evidence into an historical narrative of the Middle Ages. 


s a method of historical inquiry, archaeology has both advantages and 

disadvantages. One good reason for encouraging an archaeological 
approach has been voiced by К. Allen Brown: ‘In all the story of Norman 
achievement across Europe ... one scarcely meets a Norman peasant or 
parish priest, but everywhere an aristocratic free-masonry of lords and 
knights, bishops and abbots, priors and monks:! Archaeology investigates 
the experiences of the people without history, the silent majority, and 
can do it in arresting detail. However, the encounters are random, and 
in more ways than one. Importantly, archaeological legibility is variably 


1 К. Allen Brown, The Normans and the Norman Conquest (Woodbridge, 1985), p. 29. 
Cited by О. Creighton and S. Rippon, ‘Conquest, colonisation and the countryside: 
archaeology and the mid ША to mid 12th rural landscape, in The Archaeology of the 

ит Century: Continuities and Transformations, ed. D. Hadley and C. Dyer, Society for 
Medieval Archaeology Monograph 38 (Abingdon, 2017), pp. 57-87, at pp. 77-8. They 
comment: 'archaeological approaches have the capability to serve as a corrective to this 
long term bias in scholarship on the [English] Norman Conquest away from the great and 
the good towards the experience of the whole population, but we have barely started to 
realise anything like their full potential for this period: 
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affected by the particular material culture and its subsequent decay, 
providing countries today with accounts of their own heritage that are not 
strictly comparable, perhaps especially between northern and southern 
Europe. But a self-imposed difference in modern heritage laws has also 
become significant. The huge and revealing harvest of artefacts retrieved 
by metal-detectorists in England and Wales, where the practice is legal, is 
not matched by a similarly intensive mapping elsewhere. The 500 copper 
and lead-alloy brooches so far collected by metal detecting throughout 
the Danelaw, and recorded by the UK Portable Antiquities Scheme (PAS), 
shows how grass-roots identities could be signalled in Scandinavian 
England; but the recognition of a culturally Norman diaspora in the rest 
of Europe remains elusive 

Nevertheless, comparative studies can be helpful in defeating differences 
in survival and discerning common trends. Thus, for the present book, 
where the focus is on the degree to which the cultures of Norman Sicily 
were integrated or not, we thought it might be rewarding to compare the 
experience of Sicily with that of England using the available archaeological 
material. Looking at Sicily and England together, at opposite ends of the 
Norman hegemony, may also throw some light on how far it is possible to 
discuss a concept of Normanitas.? 

Accordingly, in this chapter we aim to compare processes of transition 
to and from Norman governance in Sicily and in England, as expressed 
by material culture. The invasion of these territories began within 5 years 
of each other (1061 and 1066); both are called ‘Norman’ and prompt ап 
expectation of a similar strategy and experience, but there are important 
differences. In Sicily, Norman control took a generation to impose and a 
further generation to emerge as a unified kingdom, in 1130. It then hosted 
a heterogeneous society that profited from the prosperity of the previous 
Fatimid regime and promoted inclusivity for people of various demographic 
affiliations (Greek, Arab, Norman), diverse religious persuasions (Jewish, 
Muslim, Greek Orthodox and Roman Christian) and created monuments 
of a brilliant cultural complexity, epitomised by the Cappella Palatina 
in Palermo.‘ The mood changed between the mid twelfth and the mid 
thirteenth century when the landscape and society were refashioned by 


? http://finds.org.uk/ for the PAS. The scheme is run by the British Museum and the 
National Museum of Wales. For the lead-alloy brooches see R. Weetch, "Tradition and 
innovation: lead-alloy brooches and urban identities in the th century, in Hadley and 
Dyer (eds), The Archaeology of the 11th Century, pp. 263-82. 

5 Lesley Abrams has argued for a Scandinavian diaspora that was in theory ‘very 
observable, articulated as it was through dress accessories and art styles, a shared 
language and oral culture, shared religious and mythological traditions, and a common, 
non-Latin, alphabet? ‘Early Normandy, Anglo-Norman Studies XXXV, 45-64, at 46. For an 
analysis of 'Normanitas' see М. Webber 2005, The Evolution of Norman Identity 911-1154 
(Woodbridge, 2005), who argues (p. 176) that by the mid twelfth century Norman identity 
had little currency in Normandy, England or Sicily, and Norman knights rode to the 
crusades under the banner of the Franci. 

^ See A. Metcalfe, Muslims and Christians in Norman Sicily: Arabic Speakers and the End 
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growing social and cultural divisions and a process of incastellamento 
began. By contrast, the Norman invasion of England led to the immediate 
creation of a new kingdom, together with widespread monumental church 
and castle building, but accompanied by a long period of oppression for 
the native English, with the emergence of towns and trade occurring only 
during the twelfth century, in many cases when Normans no longer ruled. 

While the initiatives of mounted knights are still seen as determinant, 
the methods of archaeology and bioarchaeology (and now biomolecular 
archaeology) are beginning to reveal some of the other forces at work 
beneath the historical radar. The reward of such approaches will be the 
rediscovery of the fluctuating nature of rural production, diet, trade, 
economic success and demographic composition and their underlying 
influence on politics, economy and life. These are the methods and 
objectives of the project sictransit, currently in operation in Sicily. 

We will visit Sicily first and then England, in each case offering a 
rapid review of the nature of settlement form, burial practice, ceramics, 
plants and faunal remains between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries, 
and then relate them to broader changes in agriculture, commerce and 
demography. Finally, we will reconcile these findings with the broad 
historical framework and reflect on what the differences between the 
northern (English) and southern (Sicilian) experience might mean. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL TRANSITION IN SICILY, 
TENTH-THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


Тһе early medieval settlement sequence in Sicily has been quite well 
defined in recent years for the countryside, and also, if less clearly, for 
the towns. In the fifth to the seventh centuries, the significant rural sites 
are the so-called agro-towns, large open sprawling areas of residence and 
agricultural production, such as Acquae Segestanae in the west, with Casale 
San Pietro (Castronovo) in the centre (see below) and Sofiana further 


of Islam (London, 2003), Ch. 3 for a discussion of these several identities; and Lisa Reilly, 
"Roger II and Visual Culture, this volume, for the Cappella Palatina. 

5 А. Molinari, ‘Paesaggi rurale e formazione sociali nella Sicilia Islamic, Normanna 

е Sveva (secoli Х-ХШ), Archeologia Medievale 37 (2010), 229-245; idem, ‘La Sicilia tra 
XII e XIII secolo: Conflitti 'internici' e frontiere interne, in La Transgiordania nei secoli 
XII-XIII e le "frontiere" del Mediterraneo medievale, ed. G. Vannini e M. Nucciotti, BAR 
2386 (Oxford, 2012), pp. 345-60; idem., “ "Islamisation" and the rural world: Sicily and 
al-Andalus. What kind of archaeology?' in New Directions in Early Medieval European 
Archaeology: Spain and Italy Compared. Essays for Riccardo Francovich, ed. S. Gelichi and 
R. Hodges (Turnhout, 2015), рр. 187-220; idem, ‘Fortified and unfortified settlements 

in Byzantine and Islamic Sicily: 6th to lth centuries, in Fortified Settlement in Early 
Medieval Europe. Defended Communities of the 8th to 10th Centuries, ed. Neil Christie and 
Hajnalka Herold (Oxford, 2016), pp. 320-32. See also A Companion to Medieval Palermo: 
The History of a Mediterranean City from 600 to 1500, ed. A. Nef (Leiden, 2013) and Les 
dynamiques de l'islamisation en Méditerranée centrale et en Sicile: nouvelles propositions et 
découvertes récentes, ed. A. Nef and Е Ardizzone (Bari, 2014) for recent surveys. 
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east. In the eighth century and into the ninth (the period of invasion 
by the Aghlabids from Ifriqiya), the Byzantine authorities constructed 
fortresses intended to defend the island from Arab encroachment. 
Monte Kassar is the best surviving example, perhaps because after being 
conquered in the mid ninth century it was abandoned, and its site has 
since remained as farmland rather than being developed into a town. In 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, and especially from c.950 - the period 
of Fatimid/Khalbid domination - the capital city of Palermo was the 
focus for development and prosperity. In the countryside, the people 
lived mainly in villages consisting of houses of a multicellular type with 
walls of roughly-shaped blocks of stone bonded with clay-soil, roofed 
with terracotta tiles. These settlements often lay on top of previous late 
Roman or Byzantine sites. There were few signs of hierarchy expressed 
in their layout or investment and it could be said of them that social 
distinctions ‘were barely perceptible’® The lack of expressions of lordship 


6 A term coined for southern Italy applied by Roger Wilson to Late Roman Sicily. 
Molinari, ““Islamisation” pp. 195-6. 

7 Re-used Byzantine striated tiles (present in large quantities) or contemporary straw- 
tempered. 

3 Molinari, Та Sicilia tra XII e XIII secolo; р. 352. 
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in the countryside implies that an alternative method of producing and 
distributing food, more closely allied to market forces, was in train.? 
After 950, there was also a return to elevated sites that were defensible, 
but even here the interiors have not produced any seigneurial residences 
of note.'? 

During the period of Norman occupation, between the mid eleventh 
and the mid twelfth century, important changes took place. Defensible 
sites seem to be strengthened and were now endowed with towers built 
in stone bonded with lime mortar, churches and walled enclosures. These 
sites can be interpreted as having a resident, presumably Norman, lord.” 
Nevertheless the populations within these places could still be mixed, 
and the overall rural settlement pattern shows a countryside that was as 
intensively occupied and farmed as it had been in the previous century.? 
The legacy of Palermo expressed the essentials of the Norman design in 
the form of monumental architecture that referenced both the Byzantine 
and Islamic past, even in buildings celebrating the new Latin Christianity." 

From 1150 to 1250 it was a different story. Field surveys report the 
disappearance of a high proportion of recognisable rural settlements.” 
This may reflect the attempts of the monarchy, the lords and the church to 
tie the peasantry to the land and their simultaneous attempts to escape, as 
sometimes reported in written records. People appear to have migrated to 
the elevated sites that have now become mighty fortified towns. Their many 
inhabitants included practising Muslims and Christians, and the shared 
material assemblages imply that these mixed communities of defenders 
saw themselves as the native Sicilians. The fact that these inhabitants were 
referred to in the thirteenth-century Latin texts as ‘Saracens’ reinforces 
the notion that Frederic П5 long campaign was intended to be one of 


9 Ог the conditions for the emergence of forms of seigneurial rule in estates and 
territories had not been met. Molinari, '"Islamisation", p. 193. 

10 Molinari, ‘Fortified and unfortified settlements, p. 323. 

п Tbid. 

2 As demonstrated by surface surveys at Contessa Entellina: A. Corretti, A. Facella, 

C. Е Mangiaracina, ‘Contessa Entellina (PA). Forme di insediamento tra tarda antichita 
e età islamica, in Les dynamiques de l'islamisation, ed. Nef and Ardizzone, рр. 341-350. 
This would seem to be the interior countryside seen and classified by al-Idrisi; see Jacka, 
““The True Nature of His Lands”: Strategic Information on Sicily in the Book of Roger; 
this volume. 

B For Norman Palermo see К. Di Liberto, ‘Norman Palermo: Architecture between the 
ША and the 12th Century, in A Companion to Medieval Palermo, ed. Nef, pp. 139-194; 
and E. Pezzini, ‘Palermo in the 12th Century: Transformations in forma urbis, in A 
Companion to Medieval Palermo, ed. Nef, pp. 195-232; Reilly, ‘Roger П and Visual 
Culture, this volume, for the Cappella Palatina. 

M For example, Corretti et al. ‘Contessa Entellina; A. Alfano, 1 paesaggi medievali in 
Sicilia. Uno studio di archeologia comparativa: le valli dello Jato e del Belice Destro (PA), 
la Villa del Casale (EN) e Valcorrente (СТ), Archeologia Medievale 42 (2015), 329-352. 

5 Asin the case of Calathamet: Calathamet. Archéologie et histoire d'un cháteau normand 
en Sicile, ed. E. Lesnes et J. M. Poisson (Rome, 2013). 
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extermination - even if it was declared by him as merely an attempt to 
restore order. 

Settlement transitions during the eleventh to thirteenth centuries can 
be briefly illustrated using three examples. Castronovo di Sicilia has been 
adopted by the sictransit project as a major focus of research because all 
the periods of interest are represented there, albeit not in exactly the 
same place (Fig. 6.1).” In the fifth to seventh century, an agro-town (in 
the area of Casale San Pietro) stretched along the plain of the River 
Platani. Sometime in the later seventh or eighth century, a fortress was 
built that enclosed 90 ha. at an altitude of 1030m above sea level, making 
use of a vertiginous natural promontory (Monte Kassar), its open side 
being protected by a mortared stone wall 3m wide and 1.9km long. No 
occupation has yet been located on this site after the mid ninth century 
when it was thought to have been captured by the Aghlabids." 

Subsequent Muslim investment on the plain of the Platani at the 
Casale San Pietro was significant and strongly reflected the influence of 
Kalbid Palermo. Occupation datable to the ninth to thirteenth century 
has been located on the alluvial plain, and takes the form of a courtyard 
house integrated into the foundations of a Roman and Byzantine building 
(perhaps a villa or a way-station beside the road connecting Palermo with 
Agrigento) (Fig. 6.2). The assemblages in the tenth to eleventh century 
are mostly identical to those of Palermo (the strongly Islamized capital) 
but in contrast to the citizens of the Madinat Balarm, the inhabitants of 
Casale San Pietro ate pork. The site remained in use and new buildings 
were built during the first half of the twelfth century. In the later twelfth 
century it was occupied at a lower level of subsistence, and it is likely that 
the focus of investment had by then moved to the site of the present town 
of Castronovo, and to Colle San Vitale on the spur above it. Development 
at the latter site included a keep and a major church, at a date currently 
taken back no earlier than the twelfth century (Fig. 6.3). This monumental 
zone may therefore have been a Norman period development. However, 
it is not excluded that Islamic activity may underlie the older part of the 
town of Castronovo, as implied by the hydraulic system that has been 
discovered by fieldwork: this took water from a spring line in Monte 


16 А. Nef, Та déportation des musulmans siciliens par Frédéric II: précédents, modalités, 
signification et portée de la mesure, in Le monde de l'itinérance en Méditerranée de 
l'Antiquité à lépoque moderne: procédures de contróle et d'identification: tables-rondes 
Madrid 2004-Istanbul 2005, ed. C. Moatti, K. Wolfgang, and C. Pebarthe (Pessac, 2009), 
pp. 455-478; Molinari, Та Sicilia tra XII e XIII secolo, p. 353; Federico II e il suo tempo: 
il regnum e l'impero, il papato, le etnie, le culture, ed. Ferdinando Maurici, Ferdinando 
Raffaele, Carlo Ruta and Teresa Sardella (Ragusa, 2016). 

17 For interim reports see M. Carver, A. Molinari, V. Aniceti, Е Colangeli, М. Giannini, 
Е Giovannini, M. Hummler, C. Е Mangiaracina, A. Meo and P. Orecchioni, ‘Sicily in 
Transition. Interim report of investigations at Castronovo di Sicilia 2016, Journal of Fasti 
Online (Documents and Research). 

18 Molinari, ‘Fortified and unfortified settlements, p. 327. 
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FIG. 6.2 THE EXCAVATED SEQUENCE AT CASALE SAN PIETRO BY THE RIVER PLATANI (INT 5, 2017) (ANTONINO 
MEO/GABRIELE CICCONE, WITH PERMISSION) 


FIG. 6.3 COLLE SAN VITALE, SHOWING THE NORMAN CITADEL WITH MONUMENTAL BUILDINGS, AND (LOWER 
LEFT) THE CHURCH OF SAN VITALE, ADAPTED FROM AN EARLIER NORMAN KEEP (RESEARCH BY ALESSANDRA 
MOLINARI; DRONE PHOTOGRAPHY BY GABRIELE CICCONE) 
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Kassar whence it was distributed to fountains, drove mills and irrigated 
terraces and fields.” 

The inland site of Castronovo di Sicilia thus presents us with a stable 
agricultural riverside society producing wine and olive oil and probably 
grain from the third to the seventh century. Under threat from Arab 
incursions from the eighth century, the inhabitants of Castronovo district 
sought protection within a massive fortress on Monte Kassar that must 
have been constructed by the Byzantine state. By the tenth century, 
farmers were back in production and in residence at Casale San Pietro on 
the plain of the River Platani, and supplied with polychrome dishes and 
painted amphorae from Palermo, presumably in exchange for agricultural 
commodities. The Norman authorities built a castle on the shoulder 
of Monte Kassar (Colle San Vitale) and developed the town below it 
(Castronovo di Sicilia) that has survived as the focus of settlement until 
the present day. 

Further south, the site of the former Hellenic temple and town of 
Segesta also saw a sequence of changes of particular significance for 
the Norman period. During the fifth to seventh centuries, its acropolis 
featured a square tower and possibly a cistern (which would be re-used 
in the twelfth century). In the same period, burials and buildings were 
inserted into the earlier Hellenistic-Roman monumental zone.? Evidence 
for the re-occupation of the acropolis between the seventh and twelfth 
centuries, including the high Islamic phase of the ninth to eleventh 
centuries, is largely absent. However, during the twelfth century a village 
developed there consisting of houses of the pluri-cellular type with several 
cisterns, a mosque adjacent on the southern slope and a cemetery using 
the Muslim rite on the slope to the north disposed along the rim of the 
Hellenistic theatre (Fig. 6.4). Now known as Calatabarbaro, the village 
was soon refashioned in the form of a castle of square plan (resembling 
a keep) placed on the top of previous Islamic houses. The pre-existing 
buildings were adapted as quarters for the entourage of the lord, served 
by a granary and haybarn or (in the case of the cistern) as a prison. The 
mosque was demolished and levelled, and the rubble largely cleared away 
or reused. A church with three apses and adjacent cemetery with cist 
burials in the Christian mode were established on the western flank, also 
cutting earlier Islamic buildings.” Castle, church, graveyard, grain-store 
and prison signal the arrival of Christian lordship (Fig. 6.5).? 


19 Giannini in Carver et al., ‘Sicily in Transition. 

20 A. Facella, ‘Segesta tardoantica: topografia, cronologia e tipologia dell’insediamento, in 
C. Ampolo (ed.), Immagine e immagini della Sicilia e di altre isole del Mediterraneo antico 
(Pisa 2009), рр. 589-608; idem, ‘Nuove acquisitioni su Segesta tardoantica, Annali della 
Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa 5 (2013), 285-328; 448-451. 

7? A. Molinari, Segesta П Il Castello e la Moschea (Scavi 1989-1995) (Palermo, 1997), 

pp. 51, 95-99 105, 112. 

22 Molinari, "Paesaggi rurale e formazione sociali, 238. 
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FIG. 6.4 SEGESTA, THE MEDIEVAL SETTLEMENT ON THE HILL ABOVE THE ARCHAIC GREEK TEMPLE, SHOWING 
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FIG. 6.5 SEGESTA, THE TRANSITION FROM ISLAMIC VILLAGE TO NORMAN/ SWABIAN CASTLE (PHOTOGRAPH BY 
A. MOLINARI) 
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А comparable sequence has been found at the neighbouring site of 
Calathamet, where a fortified structure was superimposed on the Islamic 
settlement in the twelfth or early thirteenth century.? In its Islamic phase, 
the narrow ridge of Calathamet featured rectangular houses separated 
by a ditch from a ‘low town' on the slopes. The houses on the summit 
were seen in the tenth/eleventh century as the residence of an authority 
that was only primus inter pares (Fig. 6.6, Buildings 3 and 4). But in the 
twelfth century, the addition of a castle keep, a curtain wall, a church and 
outbuildings signaled the arrival of a feudal lord (Fig. 6.6, Building 1, 2).^ 


AGRICULTURE 


It seems that it was during the Islamic regime, and arguably initiated by an 
aristocracy living in Palermo and other important towns like Mazara del 
Vallo, that new cash crops were imported and exploited in Sicily, notably 
cotton, sugar, citrus fruits and a range of vegetables such as aubergine, and 


23 Molinari, Segesta П, p. 112; J. M. Pesez, 'Calathamet, in Federico e la Sicilia dalla terra 
all corona. Archaeologia e architettura, ed. C. A. Di Stefano and A. Cadei (Syracuse, 2000), 
pp. 186-9; Lesnes et Poisson, Calathamet. 

24 A layout seen in early Islamic Africa as at Achir in Algeria: M. Carver and D. Souidi, 
‘Archaeological reconnaissance and Evaluation in the Achir Basin (Algeria), Archéologie 
Islamique 6 (1996), 7-44. 

25 Molinari, "Paesaggi rurale e formazione sociali, 234; idem. Та Sicilia tra XII e XIII 
secolo, 349; idem., ""Islamisation" pp. 204-5. 
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cereals including rice and durum wheat.” The archaeological evidence for 
the arrival of these crops is slowly starting to appear. At Mazara del Vallo, 
citrus fruits were found in tenth-century contexts, watermelon, aubergine 
and cotton were encountered in eleventh- to twelfth-century contexts, 
and durum wheat and spinach in the thirteenth century Excavations 
have turned up conical sugar-refining pots in eleventh- to twelfth-century 
contexts at Corso dei Mille, Palermo. Sugar pots have also been recognized 
in the cargo of the eleventh century “Marsala А wreck. A sugar factory 
dating to the twelfth century has been identified by excavation near the 
Maredolce palace (Palermo), its existence similarly deduced from the 
characteristic egg-shaped moulds and molasses pots (Fig. 6.7). 

There was, however, no trace of this so-called ‘green revolution’ in the 
pollen and isotope sequence reconstructed from the sediments of Lake 
Pergusa, near Enna. Here researchers identified two periods of increased 
humidity and intensified agricultural activities between 450-720 and 1400- 
1800. Between the eighth and fourteenth centuries, the climate was more 
arid.? This dry period was detected by comparing the isotope signatures 


26 A. M. Watson, Agricultural Innovation in the Early Islamic World (Cambridge, 

1983). Some if not many of these crops have been noted in small numbers elsewhere in 
the Mediterranean before the Islamic period: see G. Fiorentino, V. Zech-Matterne, E. 
Boaretto, A. Celant, S. Coubray, N. Garnier, E. Luro, C. Pagnoux, M.-P. Ruas AGRUMED: 
the history of citrus fruits in the Mediterranean. Introductions, diversifications, uses, 
Project Gallery, Antiquity 88 (2014), 339, 1-6; V. Zech-Matterne and G. Fiorentino, 
AGRUMED. Archaeology and history of citrus fruit in the Mediterranean: acclimatization, 
diversifications, uses (CNRS. Collection du Centre Jean Bérard, 48 ÉFR, 2017); M. Decker, 
‘Plants and progress. Rethinking the Arab Agricultural Revolution, Journal of World 
History, 20 (2009), 187-206. But the innovation claimed here is not that they did not 
previously exist but that they were developed for the first time into major industries (P. 
Squatriti, “ОҒ Seeds, Seasons, and Seas: Andrew Watson's Medieval Agrarian Revolution 
Forty Years Later, The Journal of Economic History, 74 (2014), 1205-20; M. Van der Veen, 
Consumption, Trade and Innovation. Exploring the otanical remains from the Roman and 
Islamic Ports at Quseir al-Qadim, Egypt, Journal of African Archaeological Monograph 
Series, 6 (Frankfurt, 2011). 

27 Work in progress by Girolamo Fiorentino at the University of Lecce. These taxa were 
all listed by Watson, Agricultural Innovation, as possible imports that arrived during the 
Arab regime. 

?8 Tsugitaka Sato, Sugar in the Social Life of Medieval Islam (Leiden, 2015), p. 30. The 
Corso dei Mille finds are unpublished (site reference: CDM 2014, Civ 144, US6). For 
Marsala: Е Ardizzone, ‘Nuove ipotesi a partire dalla rilettura dei dati archeologici; la 
Sicilia occidentale, in La Sicile de Byzance à l'Islam, ed. A. Nef et V Prigent (Paris, 2010), 
рр. 51-76, at p. 63. The Maredolce site is referenced in E. Canzonieri and S. Vassallo, 
‘Insediamenti extraurbani a Palermo: nuovi dati da Maredolce, in Les dynamiques de 
l'islamisation, ed. Nef and Ardizzone, pp. 271-80, at p. 275. 

29 L. Sadori, E. Ortu, О. Peyron, С. Zanchetta, B. Vanniére, M. Desmet and M. Magny, 
"Ihe last 7 millennia of vegetation and climate changes at Lago di Pergusa (central 

Sicily, Italy); Climate of the Past 9 (2013), 1969-84, at 1969 proposed cool/wet periods 

in 300-850 AD, 1100-1400 and 1550-1750, implying cool wet conditions in the Norman 
period. However these were modified in a later paper to с.450-750 and 1400-1800, with 
1100-1350 now appearing as a dry period: L. Sadori, C. Giraudi, A. Masi, M. Magny, E. 
Ortu, С. Zanchetta, and A. Izdebski, ‘Climate, environment and society in southern Italy 
during the last 2000 years. A review of the environmental, historical and archaeological 
evidence, Quaternary Science Reviews 136 (2016), 173-88, at 173. 
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FOUND THERE 
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of the pollen with those of modern plants growing around the lake (for 
which the climate was known). In this case, climate was thought to be 
a prime mover during the first millennium in Sicily,” and, less credibly, 
one that affected the history of the island.” However, the archaeological 
evidence is that overall rural productivity was maintained in Sicily from 
the fifth through to the thirteenth century, although crops and agricultural 
strategies may have changed during that time. In the context of this 
volume, it seems that the later twelfth and thirteenth centuries saw a 


30 Тһе paleobotanical conclusion was that ‘the landscape changes at Pergusa over the 
recent past were mainly related to climate stress rather than human impact on the 
vegetation, even if the last is uncontested’ Sadori et al. “The last 7 millennia of vegetation 
and climate changes, 1981. 

31 ‘A sudden period of dryness starting sometime around 750 and 800 AD may help to 
explain the collapse of the Byzantine society in Sicily and the final success of the Arab 
conquest. Sadori et al., ‘Climate, environment and society in southern Italy; 186. 
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return to an emphasis on the traditional Mediterranean triad of wheat, 
wine and olive oil.? This was a trend also observed in al-Andalus after the 
Christian re-conquest, where it has been explained as being prompted by 
the desire for a more efficient extraction and storage of peasant surplus to 
the benefit of the new landlords.” 

The Normans inherited from the Arabs a liking for exotic species of 
animals, including peacocks, ostriches, panthers, lions, apes, bears, giraffes 
and elephants. The idea of parks in which to keep them was no doubt also 
inherited from an Arab tradition of gardens, but the Norman aristocracy 
appear to have enlarged the concept. Said to be ‘addicted to hunting 
and hawking, they extended the royal prerogative to all game animals, 
even those that lived in the sea.” Ever-present in Sicilian contexts dating 
between the seventh and thirteenth centuries are bones of Cervus elaphus 
(red deer), an animal which, however, needs a rich habitat of forests and 
pastures, implying that considerable amounts of wooded areas must have 
survived the ‘arid’ period. 

Analysis of domestic faunal assemblages has begun in earnest as part 
of the sictransit programme, with the aim not only of determining the 
prevalence of domestic species but when or whether strictures against the 
consumption of certain animals were being observed. Even if assemblages 
in tenth/eleventh century Casale San Pietro (Castronovo) included 
polychrome pottery and glass jetons showing strong cultural contacts 
with the Islamic capital, the percentage of haram pig bones (Sus sp.) was 
high, followed by sheep/goats (Ovis aries, Capra hircus). Chicken (Gallus 
domesticus) was also present in good numbers. By contrast, cattle (Bos 
taurus) and horse or donkey (Equus caballus/Equus asinus) are sparsely 
represented. The killing ages of sheep implied a non-specialised type of 
production in which meat and secondary products such as milk, cheese 
and wool were produced and used in equal measure.** In contrast, by the 
twelfth/thirteenth century the proportions of cattle increased, and pork 
had returned to general use. 


32 Н. Bercher, A. Courteaux, and J. Mouton, ‘Une abbaye latine dans la société 
musulmane. Monreale au XIIe siècle, Annales 34 (1979), 525-47, at 530-42. 

33 J. Torró, and E. Guinot, ‘Espansione cristiana e trasformazioni agrarie nel sud della 
Corona d'Aragona. L'impatto delle conquiste nei paesaggi e negli ecosistemi di al-Andalus; 
in Storia e Archeologia globale dei paesaggi rurali in Italia fra Tardoantico e Medioevo, 
ed. С. Volpe (Bari, 2018), pp. 659-70 (with references); M. Barcelo, ‘Saber lo que es un 
espacio hidraulico y lo que no es: o al-Andalus y los feudales in Archéologie des espaces 
agraires méditerranéens au Moyen Дре, ed. A. Bazzana (Rome, 1999), pp. 277-86. 

54 А, Metcalfe, The Muslims of Medieval Sicily (Edinburgh, 2009), p. 243; D. Booms and 
P. Higgs, Sicily: Culture and Conquest (London, 2016), p. 207; M. Masseti, Zoologia della 
Sicilia Araba e Normanna (827-1194) (Palermo, 2016), pp. 183-8, has assembled a wealth 
of documentary and pictorial evidence for the wetland ‘paradise’ (genoardo) outside 
Palermo and Siracusa inhabited by the ibis, in which papyrus was cultivated. 

35 Metcalfe, Muslims of Medieval Sicily, pp. 97, 244. 

36 Aniceti in Carver et al., ‘Sicily in Transition. I am grateful for permission to cite 
results from this doctoral thesis while it was still in preparation. 
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COMMERCE 


While in the eighth to ninth century amphorae were exchanged at a 
modest scale to specific destinations, by the tenth to twelfth centuries 
Sicily, and especially Palermo, was distributing its products more widely 
in the interior and was also a major exporter to diverse destinations 
outside of Sicily. A tenth/eleventh century rise in both internal and 
international trade is indicated through the production of high quality 
ceramic tablewares (polychrome pavoncella wares) and the appearance 
of new forms of painted amphorae (Fig. 6.8). The implication is that 
the commercial system adapted itself to serve a market (as opposed 
to a command) economy. А connection between the rise in amphorae 
traffic and a rise in prosperity seems inescapable. It is probable that these 
containers were used to transport wine and olive oil (as they always had), 
but their different shapes raise the question of whether they signalled 
other contents, and whether other foodstuffs, especially those relating 
to the new taxa, had become profitable.” By contrast, in the twelfth/ 
thirteenth century there is a reduction in the quality and quantity of the 
locally produced glazed tablewares and a contraction in amphorae traffic, 
and by the thirteenth century the amphora was serving mainly as a storage 
vessel. This raises questions about whether the Norman period increase 
in the production of olive oil and wine was served by other kinds of less 
visible containers, such as barrels. 

The size of sheep is reported to have increased in both the tenth century 
and the twelfth century, something that may be associated with successive 
leaps in the demand for wool and textiles. The relatively abrupt increases 
may reflect improved breeding, perhaps best explained by the introduction 
of stud animals. It seems likely that the trafficking of animals, especially 
stud animals, made an important contribution to the economy between 
the tenth and thirteenth centuries, as had the trafficking of humans in the 
previous three centuries. 


DEMOGRAPHY 


In the tenth to twelfth century, Palermo was described as urbs felix, populo 
dotata trilingui, expressed in trilingual or bilingual texts, architecture, 


Y Among the new taxa the citrus fruits are likely to have generated most demand, and 
the manufacture of sugar provided a means to preserve them for transportation. Thus 
Sictransit is using its chemical methods to hunt for types of marmalade, so far without 
success. 

38 M. McCormick, Origins of the European Economy (Cambridge, 2001), pp. 741-77; J. 
Henning, "Strong rulers - weak economy? Rome, the Carolingians and the archaeology 
of slavery in the first millennium АР; in The Long Morning of Medieval Europe: New 
Directions in Early Medieval Studies, ed. J. R. Davis and M. McCormick (Farnham and 
Burlington, 2008), pp. 33-54, at pp. 39, 47, 49-50; D. Abulafia, The Great Sea: A Human 
History of the Mediterranean (Oxford, 2011), pp. 246-7. 
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church fittings, tombstones, coins, regalia апа dress.? This benign 
pluralism is thought to have developed during the first century of Norman 
governance.*? Numerous instances of heterogeneous or multi-cultural life 
have been noted, and it is expected that archaeology will contribute more. 
Assigning the variants to particular ethnic groups, religious practices, 
regions and dates is rather more problematic. Among the most promising 
indications of social groupings provided by the archaeological record 
are the burial rites observed in cemeteries that are broadly dated to the 
period of Islamic-Norman transition, the ninth to twelfth centuries. The 
earliest of the group are Islamic-type burials in Palermo, with Castello 
San Pietro on the west side of the Byzantine town, perhaps beginning 
in the ninth century," and Palazzo Abatellis and La Gancia on the east 
side dating to the ninth to eleventh centuries.“ Corso dei Mille (c.30 


39 Booms and Higgs, Sicily, p. 220; Nef, Companion; Reilly, ‘Roger П and Visual Culture, 
this volume; Јаска, ‘ “Тһе True Nature of His Lands" , this volume. 

40 Metcalfe, Muslims of Medieval Sicily, p. 102: ‘in spite of a clear sense of religious 
'otherness' on both sides, preserving essential elements of the religious status quo ante was 
vital for the early Normans’ rule over the Muslims. 

^ L. Arcifa and A. Bagnera, ‘Islamizzazione e cultura materiale a Palermo: una 
riconsiderazione dei contesti ceramici di Castello San Pietro, in Les dynamiques de 
l'islamisation, ed. Nef and Ardizzone, pp. 165-90. 

4 R. Di Salvo, 1 Musulmani della Sicilia occidentale: aspetti antropologici е 


FIG. 6.8 CERAMICS 
FROM CASALE 
SAN PIETRO (PA) 
REFLECTING THE 
TRANSITION TO 
NORMAN SICILY 
1-2: POLYCHROME 
GLAZED WARE 
OF THE SECOND 
HALF OF THE 
TENTH-FIRST 
HALF ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. 3-4: 
GLAZED WARE 
OF THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY; AND 
5-6: OF THE 
SECOND HALF OF 
THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY 
(ANTONINO 
MEO, WITH 
PERMISSION). 
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burials), lying further east is dated to the twelfth to thirteenth centuries 
and has Christian and Islamic burials sharing a funeral space.? Segesta 
and Monte Iato have Islamic burials, apparently of the same full Norman 
period, arranged along the upper edge of Roman or Helenistic theatres, 
with Christian burials in open space adjacent. Monte Maranfusa (18 
burials, twelfth to thirteenth century), Monte Catalfaro (twelfth century) 
and Villa del Tellaro (30 burials, tenth to twelfth century) are all Islamic 
according to the burial posture, the last situated on the south-east coast 
of the island.* 

While we currently only have a small group of cemeteries and have 
yet to retrieve all the biomolecular data from the sampled burials, the 
indications are not only that Islamic burials continued in the centuries 
theoretically dominated by the Norman and even the Swabian rulers, but 
they are found throughout the island, and not only in the more strongly 
Islamicised west. Before deciding that these burials represent a Norman- 
period migration of the dispossessed, however, we will need to address 
some notable challenges in dating. For example, where two burial rites 
(Islamic and Christian) can be distinguished in neighbouring cemeteries 
at the same place (as at Segesta or Monte Iato), high precision radiocarbon 
dates will be needed to decide whether these practices overlap or succeed 
each other. It is hoped that the high precision sictransit dating protocols 
currently in progress will be able to determine whether an Islamic burial 
or its cemetery belongs securely to the twelfth century or to the following 
century since these are periods dominated by regimes with rather different 
political agendas.‘ Difficulties also surround the use of aDNA to interpret 
demographic trends using genetic ancestry or admixture, given the 
recruiting policies of the invading armies, and the apparent propensity of 
medieval rulers for moving whole populations from a city in one country 
to another." While finding such large deportations of Muslims improbable, 
Graham Loud still poses ‘the very pertinent question – where did they 
60245 It may be that our exploration of rural cemeteries in late Norman 


paleopatologici; Mélanges de l'École francaise de Rome. Moyen Age 116 (2004), 389-408, at 
p. 398. 

8 G. Battaglia, M. La Mantia, R. Miccichè and І. Riolo, A Norman Age necropolis with a 
mixed ritual in Palermo (EAA poster Palermo Soprintendenza poster no/19, 2018). 

44 Di Salvo, ‘I Musulmani della Sicilia occidentale; 399-403; Н.Р. Isler and К. Di Salvo, 
"Monte Таго, in Federico e la Sicilia dalla terra all corona, рр. 121-61. 

^ S. Garipoli, Simona Nuovi dati sui cimiteri di rito islamico in Sicilia. П gruppo umano 
del cimitero di Contrada Caddeddi (Noto)' Cronache di Archeologia 37 (2018), 435-447. 
46 Work in progress. 

? Metcalfe, Muslims of Medieval Sicily, рр. 12, 223. Тһе staffing of harems in particular 
can make every MtDNA result appear to indicate immigration. Frederick II deported 
20,000 'Saracens' from Sicily to Lucera where their descendants continued to practice 
Islam until massacred in 1300 by Charles I of Anjou, who replaced them with families 
from Provence. Nef, Та déportation des musulmans siciliens par Frédéric П. 

48 G. A. Loud, ‘Communities, Cultures and Conflict in Southern Italy, from the 
Byzantines to the Angevins, Al-Masáq: Journal of the Medieval Mediterranean, 28 (2016), 
132-152, at 148, 152. 
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Sicily, together with the appropriate analysis by aDNA and isotopes of 
oxygen and nitrogen will be able to throw some light on this matter. 

The model pursued by the explorations of sictransit is still under 
construction, but it is possible to anticipate some of the other fruitful areas 
ofthe investigation: the enlarged and varied diet in the Islamic period from 
the Byzantine emphasis on wine, olive oil and grain in the tenth century 
and a return to the traditional triad in the later twelfth. The profitable 
export trade during the Islamo-Norman centuries and the decline to a 
role of net importer of foodstuffs during Swabian rule. The story so far 
is one of affluence in the Fatimid period (tenth/eleventh century) with 
strong town, country and overseas networks; their continuance in the 
multi-cultural Norman period (eleventh/twelfth century) with an increase 
in fortified high places; and a harsher emphasis on defensible town and 
castle, and a more unbending Christian authority in the Swabian period 
that followed in the thirteenth century. However, such generalities must 
be tempered by variations between regions and classes. The evidence for 
pork consumption at rural Castronovo, as compared to urban Palermo, 
indicates a different approach to the control of diet in town and country. 
One explanation may be that the rural population was less strictly 
monitored; another that a substantial part of the rural population still 
consisted of practising Christian communities. Similarly, the use of the 
Muslim burial rites throughout the island in the twelfth and possibly 
the thirteenth century, suggests that the new Christian regimes did not 
always see Islamic religious practice of itself as threatening. How far 
ethnic and religious differences were really motors of change, as opposed 
to broader, more elusive European trends, are matters that clearly need 
more chronological precision. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE FOR 
TRANSITION IN ENGLAND, TENTH TO 
THIRTEENTH CENTURIES 


Reviews of the Anglo-Norman transition are generally dominated by 
arguments drawn from documentation, not least the great census of 
Domesday Book which set out to compare the wealth of England in 1086 
to that of the time of King Edward the Confessor before the Conquest. 
А recent overview has emphasized the impact of the invasion in 1066 
and the devastation caused by William I's subsequent attempt to suppress 
the people – and their livelihood - north of the Humber known as The 
Harrying of the North in 1069-1070.” Although ‘ravaging’ was a common 


49 1066 in Perspective, ed. D. Bates (Leeds, 2018). The military subjugation of England 
took place in phases: the south east (1066), the south west (1068) and the north (1069- 
70): О. Creighton, 1066 and the landscape, іп 1066 in Perspective, ed. Bates, pp. 213-237, 
at pp. 215-16 and Fig 1. The conquest of England has been assessed as both particularly 
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military strategy, and one that rewarded soldiers, this instance now appears 
as unusually thorough and vindictive." 

One of the main consequences of the Conquest was the introduction 
and imposition of a new aristocracy.’ Ann Williams has summarized its 
effect: immediately after the Battle of Hastings the families of all the great 
Anglo-Saxon earls and many of the magnates were effectively destroyed, 
and a further dispossession of the English families of Northumbria and 
northern Mercia followed the rebellion of 1069-1070. Only four baronial 
landowners and a handful of small-holders with English names are recorded 
in Domesday Book in 1086.? Some of the English collaborated: Robert 
Latimer was an Anglo-Saxon who emerged as a royal administrator (with 
a new Norman first name) in possession of seven manors belonging to his 
former compatriots.” However, the English still constituted an estimated 
90% of the population.^ This included the rarely documented peasantry, 
and an unknown number of middling thegns of Anglo-Saxon origin who 
probably continued as tenants. Time and marriage ensured their eventual 
survival. In 1170, after the end of the Norman regime, it could be said 
that ‘nowadays when English and Normans live close together and give іп 
marriage to each other, the nations are so mixed that that it can scarcely 
be decided who is of English birth and who of Norman?” 

Here Christian had invaded Christian, but one Christianity may 
nevertheless have displaced another. Commentators have written of the 
"wholesale purging of the [Anglo-Saxon] episcopate in the years and 
decades after the Conquest and the replacement or renewal of the majority 
of ecclesiastical buildings.^5 Small signs of continuity may be seen in the 
‘quotation of Anglo-Saxon art in Norman and Angevin monuments, but 
its significance may be questioned.” Eric Fernie noted that after a gap of 
a quarter of a century aspects of [architectural] decoration reprise the use 
of Anglo-Saxon forms. But these examples 'pale into insignificance beside 
the “onslaught” of building following the conquest. 

Castles to control the conquered populations were first erected in the 


brutal and out of line with contemporary chivalry: J. Gillingham, 1066 and warfare, in 
1066 in Perspective, ed. Bates, pp. 109—122, at p. 120. 

50 Creighton, 1066 and the landscape, p. 219. 

51 J. Green, “Тһе aristocracy of conquered England; in 1066 in Perspective, ed. Bates, 
pp. 204-212, at p. 212. 

52 A. Williams ‘1066 and the English, in 1066 in Perspective, ed. Bates, pp. 123-6. 

55 Williams, 1066 and the English, p. 126. 

54 Әу 1086 virtually every peasant had a new landlord; Creighton, 1066 and the 
landscape, pp. 213, 228. 

55 Williams, 1066 and the English; pp. 129-32. 

56 Т. Licence and T. Heslop, 1066 and the Church; in 1066 in Perspective, ed. Bates, 
pp. 156-75, at p. 173. They also note that “Very few [Anglo-Saxon] churches survive in 
anything like their original form; p. 161. 

57 A. McClain, 'Rewriting the narrative: regional dimensions of the Norman Conquest, 
in The Archaeology of the 11th Century, ed. Hadley and Dyer, pp. 203-27, at p. 222; 
Creighton and Rippon, 'Conquest, colonisation and the countryside; p. 61. 

58 E, Fernie, ‘1066 and ecclesiastical architecture, in 1066 in Perspective, ed. Bates, 
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Anglo-Saxon shire towns but Norman investment moved swiftly into the 
countryside: roughly 1000 earth, timber or stone castles evenly spread 
throughout England mark manorial sites from which the newly gifted 
estates were governed. In the first half of the twelfth century there was 
another burst of castle building, while forests were felled and new land 
brought into pasture or arable to increase revenue.” The need to generate 
more income led lords to set up markets within or beside their castles, 
enclosing villages within their outer walls, and eventually to planning 
villages and creating new towns. These too were developments of the 
twelfth century.9? 

While the value of the documentary sources has in no way diminished, 
underground archaeology has added a considerable tally of new evidence 
to the period, which has modified our understanding of what happened, 
when and why. As will be noted, this evidence excels more in the particular 
than the general and has often led archaeologists to question such 
generalities as are otherwise claimed. Here an attempt is made to move 
from the evidence of case studies to synthesize some credible trends, while 
allowing that new or different findings that will modify them are always 
waiting in the wings. We begin with a notice of four excavation projects 
in which material change has been studied at first hand: one rural site 
(Faccombe Netherton) and three towns (Oxford, Stafford, and Durham). 
These will show that the transitions varied by region and in intensity from 
the radical to the scarcely perceptible. There are, however, some important 
generalities, not least that the archaeology shows up considerable material 
differences between the ‘Late Saxon’ (mid tenth to mid eleventh century), 
the earlier ‘Norman’ period (mid eleventh to mid twelfth century) and 
the Angevin period (mid twelfth to mid thirteenth century).9 This is not 
simply due to the elapsing of time: new ways of living were being imposed, 
and in some cases the gap between the cultural periods takes the form of 
an archaeological hiatus. 

Faccombe Netherton is a farmstead that was occupied from at least the 
tenth century until 1204 and is blessed not only by an extensive excavation, 
but by an informative documentary record.” Before 1010 the farm was 
owned by the descendants of a woman called Wynflaed, but by the time of 


рр. 187-203, at p. 202: “Ехсері for the areas of the reconquista in the Iberian peninsula I 
know of no change in church architecture on this scale anywhere else in medieval Europe. 
59 Creighton, 1066 and the landscape, pp. 219-220; while the English were no strangers 
to lordship, now it ‘was intensifying, given a visual makeover and a more military aspect, 
idem, p. 223. 

60 Creighton, 1066 and the landscape} pp. 233-4. 

9! These are intended as general archaeological tine spans rather than the reigns of 
families. See ‘Conclusion’ to this chapter. 

62 The report of the original British Museum project was published as J. Fairbrother, 
Faccombe Netherton: Excavations of a Saxon and Medieval Manorial Complex (London, 
1990). The chronology used here is the version as revised by Katherine Weikert, “The 
Biography of a Place: Faccombe Netherton, Hampshire, с. 900-1200; Anglo-Norman 
Studies XXXVII (2015), 253-79. 
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King Edward the Confessor in the early eleventh century (and before the 
Norman invasion), it was owned by a family with a Norman name (Lanc 
de Lere). Surrounded by a symbolic earth bank, Wynflaed’s three-part 
long hall was continually modified, apparently to provide more private 
space for her successors (Fig. 6.9). At the conquest, the farmstead layout 
had a hall, a two-storey chamber, a kitchen and a latrine. After c. 1102 
the owner changed again (now Alan Boterel) and a new hall was built 
with a kitchen/bakehouse and a chamber block with latrine. After 1197 the 
ownership changed once more, to the de Solers family from Normandy. 
Тһе hall and chamber block were immediately rebuilt in stone, but their 
tenure proved brief and the farm was abandoned after 1204. 

As can be seen, the changes in this part of south England between 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman occupation were not dramatic. However, these 
and other examples have prompted scholars to note, in parallel with 
continuing production, an increasing assertion of lordship through the 
tenth to twelfth centuries. Manorial farmsteads enclosed by a bank and 
ditch form part of a range of lordship sites, part military, part pretension, 
prompted by the need to signal social competition between peers after 
the Conquest. This was achieved by elaborating the hall, adorning it with 
military trappings, and by siting the manor on a rise, or with a deer park 
in the background in order to give the manor a greater visual dominance 
over the surrounding countryside.9* 

Changes in towns could be more sudden and more evident. As a Late 
Saxon foundation in the south of England, Oxford was a boom town by 
the late tenth/early eleventh century with granaries, bakeries and cellared 
houses and shops aligned along the streets, with intensive production of 
cloth and goods of leather and Һогп.% The people ate pork, mutton, lamb, 
beef and veal and had access to many varieties of wild animals and birds: 
red and roe deer, hare, plover, woodcock, partridge, snipe, barnacle goose 
and peregrine falcon, as well as sea fish and oysters. 

Тһе Norman Conquest reduced the variety of the diet of Oxford's 
inhabitants and spelled the end of many businesses and the transfer of land 
to new owners - including collaborators among the Anglo-Saxon nobility 
(like Robert Latimer). There was continuity at the Thames crossing, but 
elsewhere much land was waste, probably a sign of the owners having 
been on the wrong side. The Norman motte was built on the remains of 
at least one demolished Anglo-Saxon street, and the western part of the 


63 M. Gardiner, 'Manorial farmsteads and the expression of lordship before and after 
the Norman Conquest, in The Archaeology of the ШЋ Century, ed. Hadley and Dyer, 
pp. 88-103, at pp. 88-99. 

64 A. Dodd, Oxford before the University. The Late Saxon and Norman archaeology of 
the Thames crossing, the Defences and the Town, Oxford Archaeology: Thames Valley 
Monographs, no. 17 (Oxford, 2003), pp. 35-45. 
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town was abandoned and given over to rubbish disposal until the end of 
the eleventh century. 

Revival came in the twelfth century when the Great Bridge and its 700m 
long causeway were constructed. Streets, drains and churches were rebuilt, 
and properties were laid out in tenements that were to endure beyond the 
Middle Ages. Prosperity returned with high volume trading in wool, cloth 
and leather. The town became an attractive destination for ecclesiastical 
conferences and, by the end of the twelfth century, was hosting the first 
clerical colleges that would eventually become part of the university.59 

Anglo-Saxon Oxford followed the urban trajectory proposed for the 
southern English towns by the late Alan Vince from his study of pottery, 
namely, fort or burh (ninth/tenth century), shire centre (late tenth/early 
eleventh) and finally national or international trading place (early eleventh 
century).9 Stafford in the Midlands, founded as one of a series of forts 
built by ZEthelflaed (King Alfred's daughter), seems only to have reached 
the first and second of these stages. This lack of development gave it 


65 Dodd, Oxford before the University, рр. 46-52. 

66 Dodd, Oxford before the University, pp. 53-63. 

67 А. Vince, Saxon urban economies: an archaeological perspective, in Environment 
and Economy in Anglo-Saxon England, ed. J. Rackham, Council for British Archaeology, 
Research Report 89 (York, 1994), pp. 108-19. 

68 М. Carver, The Birth of a Borough. An Archaeological Study of Anglo-Saxon Stafford 
(Woodbridge, 2010) for what follows. 
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FIG. 6.10 an archaeological advantage: four major excavations reported the same 
STAFFORD, results with clarity: a tenth-century phase and a twelfth-century phase 
STAFFORDSHIRE. separated by a period of abandonment of about 100 years. 

CHANGES Fig. 6.10 presents one example, the site at Tipping Street, which in the 
IN URBAN Late Saxon period hosted a potter’s workshop making wheel-thrown jars 
GEOGRAPHY and pitchers (of ‘Stafford Ware’). The wasters of unsuccessful firings were 
EITHER SIDEOF found in pits and the town tip, in three cases directly associated with isolated 
THE NORMAN human skulls, suggesting a punitive regime. The site was then levelled and 


CONQUEST. (тор briefly cultivated before being revived in the late twelfth century (c.1170) as 
THE LATE SAXON а smithy. Such a sequence was not confined to Tipping Street – the same 
AND NORMAN hiatus was noted in the three other area excavations to have taken place 
USE OF SPACE. in Stafford to date. The answer to the question: ‘what happened between 
(BOTTOM) THE the late eleventh and late twelfth centuries?’ is apparently ‘very little: A 
CHANGING USE Norman motte was built in the town in 1071 but had been decommissioned 
OF SPACE AT by 1086 and superseded by a castle a mile to the west. The mint continued 
TIPPING STREET, to operate, and remained in the hands of Anglo-Saxon moneyers, but even 
FROM POTTERS these appeared to have moved out of town to a village called Monetvile. 
WORKSHOP Otherwise, continuity can be discerned only in the street layout. This 
TO SMITHY miserable interlude can be confidently assigned to the Conqueror’s ‘Harrying 
(M. CARVER) of the North between 1069 and 1070, characterised by Е M. Stenton as 
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‘distinguished from ordinary warfare Бу а deliberate attempt to ruin the 
population of the affected districts and more recently by J. Gillingham as 
‘the brutal art of ravaging taken to extremes: 

Durham should also have been affected by the 'Harrying of the North’ 
which may be signalled by an abrupt hiatus in the sequence excavated at 
Saddler Street on the slopes of the summit now occupied by the Norman 
Castle (Fig. 6.11). Here the Late Saxon houses were destroyed by fire and 
superseded after an interval by a new layout and assemblage of cultural 
material. In the first half of the eleventh century the occupants lived and 
worked in long-houses constructed from coppiced hazel, producing leather 
goods, especially sheaths and shoes, and leaving a pile of leather offcuts 
in three large midden heaps. The quantity of leather goods, cobbled items 


69 Е Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (Oxford, 1971), p. 605. Gillingham, 1066 and Warfare; 
p. 122: Чће brutal art of ravaging could also be taken to extremes, as William showed 
when he carried through the “harrying of the North”. In his anger he commanded that 

all crops and herds, chattels and all kinds of foodstuffs, should be collected up and 
burned, so that the whole region north of the Humber might be stripped bare. So terrible 
a famine resulted that more than 100,000 men and women young and old, perished of 
hunger: 

20 М. Carver, “Three Saxo-Norman tenements in Durham City, Medieval Archaeology 23 
(1979), 1-80 for what follows. 
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and offcuts shows that these workshops were serving a larger demand 
than a local family. The inhabitants predominately ate pork but had access 
to game (red and roe deer, hare, grouse, capercaillie). Their pottery was 
smooth, pink and wheel thrown. From a large assemblage of plants, corn 
cockle, turnip, knotgrass, and water pepper were indications of cultivated 
grain, vegetables and wild plants. 

Тһе timber structures of the Late Saxon town were destroyed by fire, 
and the site was subsequently reused under the Normans in a way that 
differed structurally and culturally from its predecessor. The area was 
divided into tenements of equal width that were to endure for another 
850 years: the property boundaries in 1974 were coincident. The properties 
corresponding to no 61, 62 and 63 Saddler Street were engaged in different 
activities: a pathway, a bread oven and cess pits (residential) respectively. 
The inhabitants now ate more beef and mutton and had a supply of sea fish. 
They had no more access to game animals - or at least none that occurred 
in a large assemblage. Their pottery was made in a coarse, dark reduced 
fabric splashed with yellow-green glaze. The assemblage now included 
textiles (pieces of garments, blankets), a fragment of sheeps fleece, bone 
skates, and metal fittings, including nails and keys. The stratification and 
radiocarbon dating allowed a credible equation of the Late Saxon site with 
the occupation of the monastic community that arrived on an unoccupied 
site in 995, having fled the Vikings from Lindisfarne via Chester-le-Street. 
The conflagration can equate with the 'Harrying of the North’ in 1069- 
1070. Meanwhile, its twelfth-century successor would seem to fit with the 
urban revival owed to the Norman Prince-Bishops. 

These case studies raise a number of points of archaeological 
interpretation, specifically the question of how far any excavated sequence 
is typical of its era. As with Sicily, it could be profitable to attempt a brief 
review of the major agencies of transition. 


AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


In general terms, no new arable practice is thought to have accompanied 
William the Conqueror from Normandy: 'agrarian practice must be 
considered a differentiating factor [between England and France]. Nothing 
from the Netherlands to Aquitaine resembled the English open-field 
system, even if the same types of grain were harvested on the two shores 
of the зеа.7 There were marked changes in animal husbandry between the 


71 M. Arnoux, ‘Border, trade route or market? The Channel and the Medieval European 
economy from the twelfth to the fifteenth century’ Anglo-Norman Studies XXXVI (2014), 
рр. 39-52, at p. 40; N. Sykes, ‘From Cu and Sceap to Beffe and Motton: The Management, 
Distribution, and Consumption of Cattle and Sheep, AD 410-1550; in Food in Medieval 
England. Diet and Nutrition, ed. C. M. Woolgar, D. Serjeantson, and T. Waldron (Oxford, 
2006), pp. 56-71; idem, The Norman Conquest: A Zooarchaeological Perspective (BAR Int. 
1656, 2007), p. 94. 
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Saxon and Norman periods as shown by Naomi Sykes' archaeozoological 
study of the tenth to thirteenth centuries.” Her principal finding was for 
a radical change in the management of wild game. Red deer, roe deer and 
subsequently fallow deer became the kings creatures, and while Anglo- 
Saxons hunted deer and had deer parks, the new enclosures were subject 
to a ‘forest law’ that deprived the populace of access.” In elite settlements, 
consumption now shifted from roe deer to red deer and in the towns from 
roe deer to no deer. As noted in Durham, the prohibition appears to have 
actually extended to game of all kinds. A study of the bone assemblages 
combined with topography prompted the conclusion that the mode of 
hunting also changed, from the Anglo-Saxon procedure of driving the 
deer into hedged enclosures and stabbing them, to a ritualised chase on 
horses with hounds, harking back to the Roman fashion. The Norman 
ritual included a procedure known as ‘unmaking; resulting in bones from 
the lower hind limbs dominating the assemblage.” Sykes argues that the 
hunting rituals reinforced the warrior ethos and were also intended to 
upstage Anglo-Saxon collaborators: they may have gained or retained 
estates, but they could never be Normans. The Norman concept of the 
'chain of being' was that Norman humans and game shared a nobility that 
placed them in a higher category than Anglo-Saxon humans, who were 
regarded as being оп a par with domesticated animals.” Class advantage 
also appears to have been applied to domestic meat, where prime cuts are 
known by French names (beef and mutton) and lesser cuts are referred 
to in Anglo-Saxon (oxtail). To generalise from the meals of the upper 
classes, the Norman period witnessed trends from barley to wheat, from 
cattle to sheep, the slaughter of pigs at an earlier age, more chicken but less 
duck, and the introduction of herbs including mustard." Organic residue 
analysis has suggested that, for whatever reason, the Normans avoided 
dairy products: while dairy fats were present in Late Saxon cooking pots, 
those of Norman date contained only porcine fat. However the dating is 


72 М. Sykes, “Тһе impact of the Normans on hunting practices in England, Food in 
Medieval England, ed. Woolgar et al., pp. 162-75; idem, A Zooarchaeological Perspective, 
pp. 95-7. 

73 Creighton, ‘1066 and the landscape, pp. 224-5. 

74 Sykes, A Zooarchaeological Perspective, p. 95: "Where dating permits, it can be seen 
that almost at the point of 1066, deer body part patterns change dramatically. Far from 
being represented by large numbers of meat-bearing bones ... bones from the lower hind 
limb, which carry negligible amounts of meat, are overwhelmingly the best represented 
parts of the skeleton: 

75 Sykes, A Zooarchaeological Perspective, p. 97, Fig 87. 

76 Sykes, ‘From Cu and Sceap to Beffe and Motton, p. 69. 

7 Creighton, 1066 and the landscape, p. 231. Albarella reports a relative increase іп 
sheep and decrease in pig through the twelfth century (U. Albarella, 'Pig Husbandry and 
Pork Consumption in Medieval England; in Food in Medieval England, ed. Woolgar et al., 
pp. 72-87, at pp. 74-6). 

78 В. Jervis, Е Whelan, and A. Livarda, ‘Cuisine and Conquest: Interdisciplinary 
perspectives on food, continuity and change in IIth-century England and beyond, in The 
Archaeology of the ШЋ Century, ed. Hadley and Dyer, pp. 244-62, at p. 248. The shape 
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crucial, as ever. Another major change, the advent of the marine fish trade 
in Scandinavia and the northern isles is dated well before the Conquest 
(around AD 1000). This so-called ‘fish event’ introduced northern Europe 
to the joys of eating sea fish, especially cod and herring, and prompted 
a major commercial venture selling dried fish.” In brief, England in the 
eleventh-twelfth century experienced important changes in the provision 
of food, some of which, but not all, can be aligned with the imposition 
of Norman power.?? 

Food in the two islands that are our subject of comparison also offers 
some signs of that elusive interconnected Normanitas (see above, note 
5). In Phase 6 at Faccombe Netherton, the remains of twenty-two red 
deer, three fallow deer and eight roe deer were found in the latrine of 
the chamber block, probably deposited in a single year between c. 1160 
and 1180. In the twelfth century, England was the only part of Europe 
outside the Mediterranean where fallow deer (dama dama dama) were 
established. Sykes has deduced that it was the Normans that introduced 
them to England, but rather than being brought from Normandy they 
were imported from Sicily along with other aspects of hunting practice 
and ethos in the late eleventh to early twelfth century. The increasing 
popularity of fallow deer and the heightened status of their owners may 
have also encouraged the construction of deer parks for their more 
prominent display. Henry II's park at Woodstock is thought to have been 
based on that at Palermo belonging to King Roger IL? The breeding of 
hunting stock is likely to have been improved through the importation of 


of pots, with a sagging base indicates the boiling of stews (Sykes, From Cu and Sceap to 
Beffe and Motton’ p. 70). 

79 J. Barrett, A. Locker, and C. Roberts, ‘Dark Age Economics Revisited, the English 
fishbone evidence AD 600-1600, Antiquity 78 (2004), 628-36. These species displaced 
eels, the main fish ingredient of the late Saxon diet (D. Serjeantson and C. M. Woolgar, 
‘Fish Consumption in Medieval England, in Food in Medieval England, ed. Woolgar et al., 
pp. 102-30, at pp. 104, 123). 

80 This was one of two major alterations in the national diet, the other being in the fifth 
century. That in the eleventh century is characterised by the appearance of significant 
quantities of marine fish in both fresh and preserved form, a new pattern of consumption 
for game and the advent of a range of exotic spices; C. M. Woolgar, D. Serjeantson, and T. 
Waldron, ‘Conclusion, Food in Medieval England, ed. Woolgar et al., p. 269. 

81 Sykes, "Ihe impact of the Normans on hunting practices, р. 169; Sykes, A 
Zooarchaeological Perspective, p. 96: 'One [Sicilian] site [Brucato] does hint that both 
fallow deer and unmaking rituals were of Sicilian origin? See also C. Bossard-Beck, 

"Le Mobilier ostéologique et botanique, in Brucato: histoire et archéologie d'un habitat 
médiéval en Sicile, ed. J.-M. Pesez, Collection de l'École Frangaise de Rome (Rome, 

1984), pp. 615-71 and Masseti, Zoologia della Sicilia Araba e Normanna, pp. 54-9, 280-4. 
The distribution of fallow deer strongly suggests their translocation to England: Sicily 
currently remains the most likely source, and Norman the likely period (N. Sykes and 

R. Е Carden, “Were Fallow Deer spotted (OE *pohha/pocca) in Anglo-Saxon England? 
Reviewing the evidence for Dama dama dama in Early Medieval Europe, Medieval 
Archaeology 55 (2011), 139-62, at 141, 156). Rabbits were not introduced until the twelfth 
century (Sykes, A Zooarchaeological Perspective, p. 95). 

82 Sykes, "Ihe impact of the Normans on hunting practices, p. 172, citing T. Rowley, The 
Normans (Stroud, 1999), p. 181. 
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stud animals. A large male specimen from Trowbridge Castle may have 
been a first-generation import, perhaps from Turkey or Greece. The 
Norman Conquest is also thought to have seen ‘a quantum leap in horse 
breeding that extended to the introduction of Spanish bloodstock’* 

Other candidates for direct introductions from Sicily, ie. from south 
Norman to north Norman, are free-threshing tetraploid wheat, the 
pheasant and the peacock. The carnivorous heron was a popular bird for 
the table, and its Norman prevalence is perhaps associated with that other 
hunting ritual, falconry. Both herons, and the cranes that resemble them, 
are widely distributed and the Norman fondness for them may also have 
originated in the south. Dried grapes, figs, dates and almonds, classed as 
spices, also began to arrive from the south in Norman times.?5 However, 
there are few signs that inter-Norman alliances prompted the import of 
Sicilian citrus fruits or even olives.? 


COMMERCE 


Amongst the spin-off effects of the radical approach to animal management 
was an increase in specialisation and perhaps professionalisation of the 
production of horn, bone and leather artefacts. In ceramics there is a 
distinction between Late Saxon pottery made in the towns and pottery 
that may come into them from a hinterland. At Oxford, where all the 
pottery was made outside the town, some of the fabrics continued through 
the Conquest, but ‘wheel throwing seems to have gone out of use during 
the eleventh century' and the form of vessels changes from cooking pots 
to glazed jugs.? Anglo-Saxon Stafford ware, wheel-thrown orange pottery 
made in the Late Saxon town, imitated Roman pottery (Severn Valley 
Ware) made in the same region 600 years earlier and still found in the 
fields and unearthed in the towns. It disappeared completely, without any 
overlap, when twelfth-century coarse ware cooking pots and glazed jugs 
began to be produced (Fig. 6.12). The same process happened with the 
wheel-thrown pink pots in Durham, even if the time interval was shorter. 
At Lincoln, the only Late Saxon wares made in the town peaked in the mid 
eleventh century but were probably residual by the century's end. Other 
kinds of fabric (local fine-shelled wares) supplied the Late Saxon town 


83 Sykes and Carden, “Were Fallow Deer spotted? 150. 

84 Creighton, 1066 and the landscape, p. 227. 

85 Sykes, A Zooarchaeological Perspective, p. 95. 

86 C. Dyer, ‘Gardens and garden produce in the Later Middle Ages, in Food in Medieval 
England, ed. Woolgar et al., pp. 27-40, at p. 34. 

87 L. Moffett, "Ihe Archaeology of Medieval Plant Foods, in Food in Medieval England, 
ed. Woolgar et al., pp. 41-55 (at p. 54), notes a single citrus seed from Trig Lane, London 
and an olive stone from Newcastle. 

88 Sykes, A Zooarchaeological Perspective, p. 94. 

89 Dodd, Oxford before the University, p. 301. 
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and continued through the eleventh and into the twelfth century.” These 
examples suggest that the family of wheel-thrown Late Saxon pots were 
specific not only to towns but to their garrisons.? After the conquest there 
was no longer an army to serve or potters to serve them, and the pots with 
their Roman ‘branding’ were now redundant under Scandinavian leaders 
who had no intimate attachment to imperial Rome. Mints continued in 
use in Oxford and Stafford, and the moneyers with Anglo-Saxon names 
did not lose their jobs. 

On the national scale, the significant economic effect of the twelfth 
century was the creation of enormous wealth through the export of 
wool. England from the late eleventh to the early thirteenth century saw 
an increase of silver coins in circulation from 6 million to 60 million, 
and the foundation of a multitude of towns. Elias Oksanen used GIS to 
plot the distribution of coins as indicated by PAS against the routeways 
connecting the known commercial centres by land and water. While 85 


90 7. Young and A. Vince, A Corpus of Anglo-Saxon and Medieval Pottery from Lincoln, 
Lincoln Archaeological Studies 7 (Oxford, 2005), pp. 81, 88, 90. 

91 For discussion on late Saxon military organization, see for example The Defence of 

Wessex: The Burghal Hideage and Anglo-Saxon fortifications, ed. D. Hill and A. Rumble 
(Manchester, 1996). 
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markets can be identified by 1100, the number had risen to 574 by 1230. 
Only a handful of fairs were known before 1100, but by 1230 it was 434. 
Most early medieval trade was in low-value bulk goods such as grain, 
textiles, timber, wine, and hides but by the twelfth century the prime 
commodity was wool. The distribution of this economic activity was very 
uneven throughout the country. East Anglias geography gave it a marked 
advantage not only in sheep farming but in the transportation of goods 
and people both inland and to the continent, facilitating exports, markets, 
fairs and the general circulation of goods and people for the trade.? By 
1204 the value of English exports was equivalent (о 2 million sheep.” 


DEMOGRAPHY 


Such prosperity was not shared across the classes, at least not in the first 
phases of Normanisation. The landscape was redrawn with castles and 
castle villages providing focal points, attracting numerous immigrants.?! 
Incomers included Bretons, Flemings and Poitevins as well as Normans. 
Especially significant were the Bretons who acquired holdings in Norfolk, 
West Yorkshire and Devon, each colonised by people from different 
Breton territories. By 1086 Francigenae (i.e. Frenchmen) were recorded 
in the countryside as well as the towns. Between 1085 and 1092, large 
numbers of people were forcibly displaced and resettled by the Norman 
authorities, with the aim of providing a stock of military reservists and 
spreading the Norman ethos to all parts of the island. This resulted 
in the implantation of some unexpectedly exotic village plans.” Anglo- 
Saxon thegns, displaced from towns, set up in the countryside, so that 
the post-Conquest aristocracy ‘became overwhelmingly rurally based, 
to an extent atypical within Europe.” The twelfth-century increase in 
income was accompanied by an increase in population, which grew by 
half as much again.” 

А recent study by Elizabeth Craig-Atkins has drawn some interesting 
conclusions about the impact of the Norman hierarchy on burial rites.’ 


92 E. Oksanen, “Trade and travel in England during the long twelfth century, Anglo- 
Norman Studies XXXVII (2015), 181-204, at 201: ‘the economic primacy of the eastern 
seaboard seems overwhelming. 

93 Oksanen, “Trade and Travel, pp. 181-201. The six main ports were London, Boston, 
Lincoln, Kings Lynn, Hull, Southampton. The wool sent from East Anglia across the 
north sea was so lucrative and so heavily taxed, it was rated as 'the actual wealth of the 
kingdom (Arnoux ‘Border, Trade or Market?) p. 41). 

94 Creighton and Rippon, ‘Conquest, colonisation and the countryside, рр. 64-7. See 
above. 

95 Creighton and Rippon, ‘Conquest, colonisation and the countryside, p. 67. 

96 Creighton and Rippon, ‘Conquest, colonisation and the countryside, p. 62. 

97 Oksanen, “Trade and Travel, p. 181. 

98 Е, Craig-Atkins, ‘Seeking “Norman burials”: Evidence for continuity and change іп 
funerary practice following the Norman Conquest, in The Archaeology of the llth Century, 
ed. Hadley and Dyer, pp. 139-158. 
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In the Late Saxon period, execution cemeteries had been placed next 
to the gallows on the edge of territories or at prehistoric monuments – 
especially tumuli.” But after the eleventh century these cemeteries were 
discontinued, and execution victims were laid to rest elsewhere in castle 
or hospital burial grounds. This redrawing of the judicial landscape may 
have resulted from a loss of the primacy of the church in local jurisdiction 
or perhaps the routine of execution (or death in prison) was no longer 
seen as a bar to salvation." Where late Saxon cemeteries were to be 
sealed beneath Norman castles, some graves were first emptied of their 
bones for reburial elsewhere, as at Pontefract. At Newcastle, new burials 
nevertheless still clustered at the foot of the castle walls in order to be near 
their remembered ancestors. Cases of leprosy escalated after the Conquest, 
and the first leper hospitals were built in the later eleventh century. The 
example excavated at St Mary Magdelene at Winchester was situated on 
a hill outside the town but near a main road. Here burials had begun 
between 1070-1100, and the graves were individually marked, implying 
respect. Analysis of the skeletons showed that 8596 had signs of leprosy, 
TB or hydrocephalus. 

Some Anglo-Saxon churches that had had rights of burial lost them, 
leaving the cemetery redundant, except for children who were interred 
close to the chapel walls. Raunds in Northamptonshire is one of the few 
sites where a tenth- to twelfth-century church and its cemetery have been 
excavated on a large scale. The sequence began with a small manorial 
church 5.5m long, with a ‘founder grave’ at the east end marked by a 
carved stone cover. The cemetery developed from a core group around the 
church dated c. 978-1040 with family rows of individuals whose relative 
health and location reflected a social hierarchy. Between the late eleventh 
and mid twelfth century the church was replaced by one four times the 
size; the carved stone cover of the founder grave was reused as a door 
jamb and burial ceased except for those of children.” Therefore, although 
there was no actual change in religion, the location and practice of human 
burial did change in some particulars in the century after the Conquest, 
and apparently included an increased care for the sick. 


99 А. Reynolds, Anglo-Saxon Deviant Burial Customs (Oxford, 2009). At Sutton Hoo the 
burial of execution victims around the tumuli began with Christian kingship in the eighth 
century and continued until the twelfth century when the gallows was moved to a river 
crossing. 

100 Craig-Atkins, ‘Seeking “Norman burials”, p. 140; Reynolds, Anglo-Saxon Deviant 
Burial Customs, pp. 231-4. 

101 S. Roffey ‘Charity and Conquest: leprosaria in Early Norman England, in The 
Archaeology of the lth Century, ed. Hadley and Dyer, pp. 159-76. 

102 A. Boddington, Raunds Furnells: The Anglo-Saxon Church and Churchyard (London, 
1996), pp. 70-86; E. Craig and J. Buckberry, ‘Investigating Social Status using evidence 
of biological status: a case study from Raunds Furnells, in Burial in Later Anglo-Saxon 
England c. 650-1100 AD, ed. J. Buckberry and A. Cherryson (Oxford, 2010), pp. 128-42. 
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DISCUSSION 


There are clearly distinctions to be drawn between the observed 
continuities from Anglo-Saxon England (some street plans in towns, 
coinage, the fish trade), the short term effects of the Conquest (earth and 
timber castles, waste land, the end of the urban pottery industries) and the 
more revolutionary effects of the twelfth century (increase in wool, wealth 
and population, fortifications in stone, new hunting enclosures, import of 
exotic animal species and the replacement of earth-fast construction by 
timber framing). The archaeological periods of advance do not coincide 
closely with those of the ruling houses, which implies that there are other 
actors driving transitions, other members of the population who have 
agency, among them farmers, merchants, potters and minor tenants. The 
English after the Conquest are the most numerous but the least visible 
of the inhabitants of the island. They constituted an under-class, largely 
denied access to game, to choice cuts of meat, and to the spices that 
enriched the aristocratic diet of castle dwellers. The Anglo-Saxon nation 
had its bureaucracy of charters, and a potential legacy of outstanding 
cultural riches, notably a stock of stone churches and a manuscript art 
that celebrated the character of all its people, from prelate to peasant, 
many centuries before its тело“ Only rare echoes of this achievement 
survived the Conquest.’ But as outlined above, an English middle class 
nevertheless endured and worked or married its way back into contention 
by the mid twelfth century as the Norman regime ended. In this way 
English itself prevailed as the lingua franca. 

The story in Sicily differs in that the Norman leaders encountered and 
took advantage of a mature international economy, highly developed 
towns and ports, and a sophisticated civil service with extensive contacts 
in the east. The Normans set their mark on Palermo, but the embrace 
of Arabic and the toleration of Islam was a pragmatic concomitant of 
effective government in which wealth, and perhaps sexual plenitude, 
appears to have trumped ethnic or religious prejudice – at least at first. 
The archaeological sequence is vivid in the nature of settlement, in the 
ceramic repertoire, the husbanding of animals and the cultivation of 
plants, the reach of trade and the choice of commodity. This sequence 
is assumed to be in step with the reigns of kings, but that remains to 
be seen. 

But there are commonalities too: both countries experienced 
domination by a small group of well-armed warriors, an incastellamento, 
massive investment in monumental architecture, such as churches, castles 
and cathedrals, and a concern to maximise agricultural and commercial 


103 Creighton and Rippon, ‘Conquest, colonisation and the countryside, р. 60. 
104 Е, Temple, Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts 900-1066 (London, 1976). 
105 For example the Bayeux Tapestry. 
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revenue. William I in England and (later) Roger II in Sicily launched 
systematic documentary reviews of their possessions, this perhaps 
being one overt aspect of Normanitas. Although both could be intended 
to support programmes of administrative reform, there is a contrast 
of purpose (as well as date) between al-Idrisi’s celebratory survey of 
settlements and routes in the Book of Roger and the itemised witness 
statements of Domesday Book. Both hint at the existence of large numbers 
of people about whom we know little. According to the current dating of 
the cemeteries, people were buried in the Muslim rite all over the island 
of Sicily under Norman and perhaps Swabian overlords. This could be an 
indication of an elusive underclass. 


CONCLUSION 


It is to give better definition to the activities of an underclass that the 
sictransit project is being carried forward in Sicily and it is doing this by 
reviewing and synthesizing existing archaeological material, by exploring 
landscape and sequences using new survey and excavation and by applying 
new analyses based on biomolecular methods. Applied to ceramics, organic 
residue analysis intends to show which foodstuffs were being cooked in 
cooking pots or traded in amphorae. Applied to skeletal remains, stable 
isotope analysis hopes to report on diet and mobility since childhood, 
and aDNA on ancestry and consanguinity. Once data has been gathered 
on an appropriate scale, their analysis and critical interpretation will lay 
the foundations for an investigation of population movement and welfare 
based on hitherto invisible merchandise and the experience of individuals 
who lived at the time. In that sense it is hoped to open a new window on 
European history at one of its more pivotal moments. 

It is evident that England too needs comparable programmes of 
biomolecular research to deconstruct the generalities and reveal regional 
and period differences. In general, one message of the Sicilian exercise 
has been that the terminology of periods in current use is not sufficiently 
precise. The custom is naturally to use the periods of rulers as discreet 
chronological phases: in Sicily, Roger I (1071-1101), Roger II (1095-1154), 
William I (1154-1166), William II (1166-1189), Tancred (1189-1194): in 
England, William I (1066-1087), William II (1087-1100), Henry I (1100- 
1135), Matilda (1135-1153). While all of these are called Norman, they do 
not map well onto the asynchronous stages revealed by archaeology.” The 
archaeological stories in both islands are showing up changes in agriculture, 
food, settlement, trade and burial rite, but carried by interlaced streams, 


106 Јаска, ““Тһе True Nature of His Lands", this volume. 

17 Cf. Batess introduction to 1066 in Perspective, p. 3 for England: ‘Massive change there 
undoubtedly was ... [but] change has frequently to be viewed as taking place over a long 
historical period [and] often cannot be labelled with the word ‘Norman. 
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moving at different rates. Even so there are general echoes between the 
sequences in each country suggesting that there was some similarity of 
long-term process between them. ‘Normanisation may have had а more 
shared agenda, and *Normanitas a more general character than is currently 
apparent. But their actual effects on the people on the ground were variable 
and the responses to them may have been determinant in the long term. 
With persistance, archaeology may hope to map these trends. 


Acknowledgement. Many thanks to Aleks McClain and Andrew Small for 
comments on an earlier text. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Since the publication of the works of Heinrich Matthias Schwarz! and 
Stefano Bottari? in the 1940s about the first Norman ecclesiastical 
buildings in Sicily and Calabria, it has been assumed that all the churches 
erected by count Roger I followed the model of the Hauteville dynasty's 
two oldest foundations in Calabria: 5 Maria in Sant'Eufemia (1061-2)? 


1 H.M. Schwarz, ‘Die Baukunst Kalabriens und Siziliens im Zeitalter der Normannen, 
1, Die lateinischen Kirchengründungen des 11. Jahrhunderts und der Dom von Cefalt, 
Rómisches Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte 6 (1942-1944), 1-112. 

? S. Bottari, «architettura della Contea: studi sulla prima architettura del periodo 
normanno nell'Italia meridionale e in Sicilia; Siculorum gymnasium, new series 1 (1948), 
pp. 1-33. 

3 Те monastery of S Maria was founded by Robert Guiscard on the Sant’ Eufemia 
plain, near today's Lamezia Terme, in 1061-2. The first group of monks, led by abbot 
Robert de Grantmesnil, came from the abbey Saint-Evroult-sur-Ouche in Normandy 
(Ordericus Vitalis, Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. M. Chibnall (Oxford, 1972), II, 3, XIII). In 
1065, two relatives of Robert Guiscard were buried in the church, which was still under 
construction (noviter incoepta: Gaufredus Malaterra, De rebus gestis Rogerii Calabriae et 
Siciliae Comitis et Roberti Guiscardi Ducis fratris eius, ed. E. Pontieri (Bologna, 1927), П, 
37). The ruins of the monastic church were first investigated by Giuseppe Occhiato (G. 
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and SS Trinità in Mileto (after 1062 but before 1080) (Fig. 7.1). These 
two Benedictine abbeys were three-nave basilicas with a transept and a 
simplified version of an echelon east end (the so-called plan bénédictin), 
like many monastic churches built in Normandy and Norman England 
during the eleventh century? 

This assessment was mostly based on hypothetical reconstructions of 
the cathedrals of Mazara del Vallo* and Troina.” Over the last twenty years, 
archaeological excavations and Ground Penetrating Radar (GPR) analysis 
have revealed this hypothesis to be incorrect. In fact, these churches did 
not adopt the plan bénédictin, as was supposed in the past, but rather a 
cruciform “Т” plan with an aisleless nave, long projecting transept and 
three apses. This design also featured at S Bartolomeo in Lipari, founded 
by Roger I and Robert Guiscard before 1085, and the later S Maria della 
Roccella (c. 119-22), although the latter has a more articulate east end 
(Fig. 7.1). The cathedrals of Mileto (after 1080) and Catania (after 1091), in 
contrast, had three naves, a very short transept, and three semi-circular 
aligned apses. Unfortunately, no information about the eleventh-century 
arrangement of the cathedrals of Agrigento, Palermo? and Messina is 


Occhiato, ‘Rapporti culturali e rispondenze architettoniche tra Calabria e Francia in età 
romanica: l'abbaziale normanna di Sant Eufemia, Mélanges de l'École Française de Rome 
93 (1981), 565-88); limited archaeological excavations were carried out in the 1990s (G. 
Di Gangi, Alcune note su un problema di architettura medievale: l'abbazia normanna di 
S. Eufemia – scavo 1993, Archeologia Medievale 21 (1994), 343—50) and in the 20005, the 
latter still unpublished. See also P. Romeo, Та Santissima Trinità di Mileto: una revisione 
critica dell'architettura religiosa normanna in Calabria e le sue conseguenze in Sicilia 
(Ph.D thesis, Università Ca' Foscari Venezia, 2015), pp. 199—209. 

^ Count Roger I founded the abbey between 1062 and 1080 and entrusted it to the 
abbot of S Maria іп Sant Eufemia Robert de Grantmesnil: Ordericus Vitalis, Historia 
Ecclesiastica, П, 3, ХШ; J. Becker, Documenti latini e greci del conte Ruggero I di 
Calabria e Sicilia (Roma, 2013), no. 1. The monastic complex was destroyed by several 
earthquakes during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and is today partially 
known thanks to three archaeological campaigns of the 1990s and 2000s: G. Occhiato, 
La SS. Trinità di Mileto e larchitettura normanna meridionale (Catanzaro, 1977); К. 
Fiorillo, P. Peduto, ‘Saggi di scavo nella Mileto Vecchia in Calabria (1995 e 1999), IT 
Congresso nazionale di archeologia medievale (Firenze, 2000), pp. 223-33; Е A. Cuteri, 
Та città di Ruggero. Ricerche archeologiche a Mileto Vecchia di Calabria (1999-2005), 
IV Congresso nazionale di Archeologia Medievale, ed. R. Francovich and M. Valenti 
(Borgo San Lorenzo, 2006), pp. 173-9. 

5 Eg. Notre-Dame at Bernay (c.1013—30s), Notre-Dame at Lonlay (1020s), Saint-Etienne 
(found. 1063) and Trinité (found. c.1059—65) at Caen, the cathedrals of Canterbury I 
(c.1070—7), Lincoln (begun 1072) and Old Sarum I (с.1075-92), St Albans abbey (begun 
1077) (see V. Chaix, Les églises romanes de Normandie. Formes et fonctions (Paris, 2011), 
pp. 144—51; E. Fernie, The architecture of Norman England (Oxford-New York, 2000), 

pp. 104—6, 108—15, 152—3). 

6 Schwarz, ‘Die Baukunst Kalabriens und Siziliens im Zeitalter der Normannen, 43-7. 
7 С. С. Canale, La cattedrale di Troina (Palermo, 1951). 

8 C.Filangeri, Та cattedrale del Santissimo Salvatore voluta a Mazara da Ruggero il 
Gran Conte, alla luce degli ultimi ritrovamenti (2001), Annali della Pontificia Insigne 
Accademia di Belle Arti e Lettere dei Virtuosi al Pantheon 2 (2001), 131-68; Е Linguanti, 
Та cattedrale di Troina tra 1634 e 1785. Nuove acquisizioni documentali, Lexicon. Storie е 
architettura in Sicilia e nel Mediterraneo 25 (2017), 31-50. 

? Only the end wall of the southern transept of Palermo cathedral seems to date 
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Cefalü Cathedral 
(after Di Gangi 1994) 


available, while in Syracuse the Early Christian episcopal church, which 
had incorporated the temple of Athena, was still suitable for use at the 
time of the Norman conquest. 

On the basis of these examples, this chapter aims to review the 
traditional theory of a linear evolution of ecclesiastical architecture in the 
Norman county of Sicily and Calabria, one that is based on a continuous 
iteration of the Sant'Eufemia model during the second half of the eleventh 
and the entire twelfth century. Instead, this prototype was set aside after 
the 1060s and only revived sixty years later in Cefalù, the first cathedral 
of the Norman Kingdom (Fig. 7.1). The idea that a single architectural 


to Robert Guiscard's age: R. Longo, “Тһе First Norman Cathedral in Palermo. Robert 
Guiscard’s Church of the Most Holy Mother of God; Convivium 5/1 (2018), 16—32. 

10 S. Russo, Та cattedrale di Siracusa, Archivio Storico Siracusano, 3rd series, 5 (1991), 
35—57. 
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form was transmitted from Normandy to Calabria and from there to Sicily 
also needs to be revised, given the multiple types of architectural design 
that can be seen in the buildings commissioned by the first generation of 
Norman rulers. 


NORMAN ECCLESIASTICAL POLICY IN THE 
COUNTY OF CALABRIA AND SICILY 


After conquering the whole of Calabria in just three years (1057-59), 
Robert Guiscard and his brother Roger Hauteville decided to invade Sicily, 
at that time under Kalbid rule." In 1091, at the end of the conquest, the 
first Christian churches were founded in Sicily, after almost two centuries 
of Islamic rule. Between 1091 and 1096, count Roger I re-established the 
ancient dioceses of Catania, Agrigento, Малага, Syracuse and Messina.” 
In Palermo, it was not necessary to re-found the episcopate, because 
when the Normans entered the city in 1072 they recognised as bishop 
Nicodemus, chief of the still-existing Italo-Greek Christian community.? 
Already in 1080, a new bishopric had been instituted in Troina, the 
count' first seat on the island, in order to reinforce the Latin control 
of that strategic territory; but just a few years later it was moved to 
Messina, ensuring Norman control of the harbour city." In Sicily, the 
establishment of episcopates coincided with, as a rule, the building or 
re-building of cathedrals in the cities. This was carried out in parallel to 
the foundation of Benedictine abbeys, sometimes as monastic cathedrals 
(Catania, Lipari). 

Conversely, in Calabria, where the diocesan system had been 
uninterrupted since Late Antiquity, the Hautevilles founded just three 
monasteries during the first twenty years of their domination.5 In the 
1080s, new cathedrals were constructed in Mileto (1080-81) and maybe in 
Reggio, as well as the first Augustinian priory (S Maria e Dodici Apostoli 


П Е Chalandon, Histoire de la domination normande en Italie et en Sicile (Paris, 1907), 
I, pp. 143-55, 189-211; see also С. Loud, The Age of Robert Guiscard: Southern Italy and 
the Norman Conquest (Harlow, 2000), pp. 130—85; J. Becker, Graf Roger I. von Sizilien: 
Wegbereiter des normannischen Königreichs (Tübingen, 2008), pp. 36—67; A. Metcalfe, The 
Muslims of medieval Italy (Edinburgh, 2009), pp. 44—93. 

12 Тһе foundation documents of these bishoprics are published by: Becker, Documenti 
latini e greci del conte Ruggero I, nn. 17 (Catania, 1091), 33 (Mazara, 1093), 36 (Agrigento, 
1093), 38 (Siracusa, 1093). Roger I moved the ancient diocese of Lilibeo (today's Marsala) 
to Mazara, capital of the western Sicilian emirate. 

ІЗ Gaufredus Malaterra, De rebus gestis Rogerii Calabriae et Siciliae Comitis, П, 45. 

14 Becker, Documenti latini e greci del conte Ruggero I, nn. 2, 53. The transfer of the 
bishops seat to Messina was confirmed by pope Urban II in 1096: Italia Pontificia, 10, 
Calabria, Insulae, ed. P. E. Kehr (Regesta Pontificum Romanorum) (Turici, 1975), p. 337, 
no. 18. 

5 L.T. White, Latin Monasticism in Norman Sicily (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 58—61. 

16 S Maria della Matina at San Marco Argentano (с.1059-61); S Maria in Sant'Eufemia 
(1062) and SS Trinità in Mileto (c.1062—80). 
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in Bagnara, 1085) and charterhouse (S Maria de turri in Serra San Bruno, 
1090) of the County." In the last two decades of the eleventh century, 
Roger I also pursued a policy of support for Italo- Greek monasteries, 
especially in Val Demone (north-eastern Sicily) and southern Calabria, by 
granting them money and rights. As these areas were still predominantly 
populated by Greek-speaking Christian inhabitants, the net of Italo-Greek 
abbeys loyal to the count attempted to bridge the gap between the natives 
and the conquerors." 


THE 'T' PLAN: LIPARI, MAZARA, TROINA 


The oldest Norman Benedictine abbey in the Sicilian area is S Barto- 
lomeo on Lipari Island. Roger I and Robert Guiscard established it 
before the death of the latter іп 1085,” planning it as a monastic cathe- 
dral, according to the typology already adopted in Norman England.” 
The count, indeed, attempted to elevate the church to cathedral status in 
1091, but he did not receive the approval of Pope Urban II, because the 
Aeolian Islands had insufficient inhabitants to justify а new bishopric:? 
the Aeolian archipelago had been almost completely unpopulated since 
the Arabian raids of 835 and 836 and, simultaneously, the reactivation 
of the Monte Pelato volcano.? The main island, Lipari, however, played 
a critical role in controlling the Strait of Messina between Calabria and 
Sicily. Therefore, the Hauteville brothers tasked the abbey with managing 
the repopulation of the archipelago with Latin colonists, "homines 
quicumque sint Latine lingue.” Some monks, as the records show, had 
Lombard names like Sigulfus, Lambertus, Gandolfus (widespread in 


V For an in-depth analysis of the first Norman foundations in Calabria and Sicily see М. 
Tabanelli, Architettura sacra in Calabria e Sicilia nelleta della Contea normanna (Roma, 
2019). 

18 M, Scaduto, Il monachismo basiliano nella Sicilia medievale. Rinascita е decadenza. 
Sec. XI-XIV (Roma, 1947); V. von Falkenhausen, ‘Larchimandritato del S. Salvatore in 
lingua phari di Messina e il monachesimo italo-greco nel regno normanno-svevo (secoli 
XI-XIII), Messina. Il ritorno della memoria (Palermo, 1994), рр. 41—52; С. Reina, Itinerari 
italo-greci in Sicilia. I monasteri basiliani (Venezia, 2016). 

19 А document of King Roger II confirms іп 1134 every previous donation to the abbey, 
including one by his uncle Robert Guiscard: Rogerii II regis diplomata latina, ed. C. Brühl 
(Codex diplomaticus regni Siciliae, Ist series, vol. 2/1) (Kóln, 1987), no. 36. 

20 White, Latin Monasticism in Norman Sicily, pp. 77-100; J. Graetrex, “Тһе English 
Monastic Cathedrals and the Rule of St. Benedict; Regulae Benedicti Studia 3—4 
(1974—1975), 88—99. 

^ Italia Pontificia, p. 359, no. 1; І. Саға По, I] Vescovato di Lipari-Patti in eta normanna 
(1088—1194). Politica, economia, società in una sede monastico-episcopale della Sicilia 
(Collana di testi e studi storici 12) (Messina, 2007), pp. 174-5, по. 2. 

22 L, Bernabó Brea, Le Isole Eolie dal Tardo Antico ai Normanni (Ravenna, 1988), 

pp. 7-18, 43-4, 125-9. 

23 Constitutum of abbot Ambrosius for the settlers of Patti, end of the eleventh century 
(Catalioto, I] Vescovato di Lipari-Patti in età normanna, p. 201, no. 33). 
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northern and central Italy). Moreover, 
the documents mention an 'Ildebrandus 
lombardus'? and a ‘Philippum monacum 
arabum’ as members of the commu- 
nity.” In 1131, after Roger II became king 
of Sicily, the abbot of Lipari, John, was 
finally designated bishop.” 

In 1767, an earthquake severely 
damaged the church, which was 
subsequently rebuilt in its present form 
of a three-nave basilica with transept 
and three apses.” Documents from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries 
describe it before the earthquake as 
a high, long, and narrow single nave, 
ending in a transept.” It is easy to 
recognise the perimeter walls of the 
transept and the southern side apse 
through surviving portions of the 
medieval building, featuring distinctive 
massive squared volcanic stone masonry 
blocks (Fig. 7.2). As the current right 
aisle of the church had been destroyed 
and was replaced by the northern side 
of the cloister, we must assume that the 
ancient single nave corresponded to the present central one.? On this FIG. 7.2 LIPARI 
basis, it is possible to approximate the dimensions of the building: the CATHEDRAL, 
EASTERN WALL OF 
THE SOUTHERN 
TRANSEPT WITH 


24 They are cited in documents of S Bartolomeo in 1095 (ibid., р. 180, no. 6) and 1125 
(ibid., p. 93, no. 23). 

25 In 1093 (ibid., р. 176, no. 3). He was very probably the same man who donated some | SIDE APSE 
servants to the abbey S Lucia di Mendola near Noto, before 1116: Rogerii II regis diplomata 
latina, no. 4. 

26 [n 1117 (Catalioto, П Vescovato di Lipari-Patti in eta normanna, р. 190, no. 19). 

27 [talia Pontificia, p. 357, по. 4 (1131, pope Anacletus II). 

28 About the history of the building and its restorations see М. Tabanelli, “Unica, alta et 
oblonga nave ad modum crucis extructa. Nuovi dati sulla cattedrale normanna di Lipari 
dalle visite ad limina Apostolorum dellArchivio Segreto Vaticano, In corso dopera 2. 
Ricerche dei dottorandi in Storia dell'Arte della Sapienza, ed. C. Di Bello, К. Gandolfi, M. 
Latella (Roma, 2018), pp. 27-34. 

29 "constructa ad formam crucis, longa’ (visit ad limina of bishop Candido, 1645: 
Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Congr. Concilio, Relationes Diocesium, b. 456 А, fol. 117г); 
‘forma altae et angustae crucis’ (visit ad limina of bishop de Castillo, 1696: ibid., fol. 
363v); ‘Divi Bartholomei Apostoli titulo insignita cathedralis Ecclesia Liparensis, et 

a quingentis annis a Rogerio Comite Siciliae (ut vocant Conquistatore) unica, alta et 
oblonga nave ad modum crucis extructa (visit ad limina of bishop Ventimiglia, 1700: 
ibid., b. 456 B, fol. 1r). 

30 L. Bernabò Brea, M. Cavalier, ‘Il monastero normanno di Lipari e il suo chiostro. 
Ricerche e scavi (1954-1996); Quaderni di Archeologia dell'Università di Messina 2 (2001), 
171-268. The archaeologist Bernabó Brea also re-discovered the cloister in the 19805. 
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nave was 38m long and 10m wide with the transept measuring 25m in 
length and 6.75m in width (Fig. 7.1). 

In 1645, the church was described as being completely covered by 
vaults, except for the main altar's bay, which had a wooden roof (allegedly 
in place of a collapsed or unbuilt dome or crossing tower)? By the 
seventeenth century the vaultings were no longer the original ones – at 
least in the nave, still today covered by sixteenth-century cross vaults - but 
their construction could have followed an older prototype: due to the dry 
climate, it was neither easy nor inexpensive to get suitable construction 
wood on the Aeolian Islands.? The extreme narrowness of the nave, which 
several episcopal reports complained about,? could have been necessary 
to allow the vaulting. 

On the southern apse, it is possible to observe the rests of a Lombard 
band framed by two corner lesenes (Fig. 7.2). Although this decorative 
form was widespread in Romanesque architecture, it is unusual to find it 
in Norman-era Sicily and Calabria. The same applies to the cloister, whose 
other oldest appearances in southern Italy date to after the middle of the 
twelfth century.?* The quality of the capitals’ sculptures, as well as the lack 
of narrative scenes within the decorative program, suggest that the cloister 
was planned and executed some decades after the abbey's foundation, 
during the first half of the twelfth century. The style of the sculptures 
has no comparisons in the Norman world, both in southern Italy and 
in Normandy, but it is possible, in contrast, to find similarities with the 
first Romanesque productions of northern and central Italy. This feature 
is likely explained by the origins of the first monks and settlers of Lipari 
who, as mentioned before, came largely from those regions of Italy.” 

Тһе cathedral of Mazara del Vallo at the time of the first Norman 
bishop Stephen of Rouen (1093-1144) had a plan very similar to that of 


31 "Navis ecclesie usque ad brachia crucis fornices tegitur, arcubus lapideis substentata 
sed usque ad Altare maius laquearii. Dexterum crucis brachium fornicatum scilicet in eo 
que ex ea parte que choro proxima est. Post sedem Episcopalem est Altare Ss.mi Rosarii, 
cui altari ex adverso cappella est, in qua adest Altare Ss.me Virginis Assumptionis. 
Sinistrum crucis brachium etiam fornicatum, et est Altare Ss.mi Crucifixi in ea parte que 
choro proxima est, huic brachis est Cappella Ss.mi Sacrament? (visit ad limina of bishop 
Candido, 1645: Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Congr. Concilio, Relationes Diocesium, b. 456 
A, fol. 117r). 

32 In 1100, the abbot of Lipari Ambrosius complained about the hot, dry climate of the 
Aeolian islands that had negative effects on agriculture (Catalioto, I] Vescovato di Lipari- 
Patti in età normanna, pp. 181—2, no. 9). In 1339, King Robert of Anjou allowed the 
inhabitants of Lipari to collect in the woods of Squillace the timber needed to repair the 
war damages of the previous year (С. B. Siragusa, Те imprese angioine in Sicilia; Archivio 
Storico Siciliano 15 (1890),314). 

33 E.g. visits ad limina of bishop de Castillo (1696) and bishop Ventimiglia (1700): 
Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Congr. Concilio, Relationes Diocesium, b. 456 A, fol. 363v and 
b. 456 B, fol. Ir (see fn. 29). 

34 Eg. the cloisters of Cefalù, Monreale, S Sofia in Benevento. 

35 For a detailed study of the cloister's sculpture: M. Tabanelli, ‘Il chiostro di San 
Bartolomeo a Lipari: sperimentazioni progettuali e decorative nella prima comunità 
benedettina della Sicilia normanna, Hortus Artium Medievalium 23 (2016), 579-88. 
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S Bartolomeo in Lipari, as revealed by 
excavations at the end of the 1990536 which 
confirmed medieval accounts.” Today, only 
the central apse (Fig. 7.3) and parts of the 
transept survive in the late-seventeenth- 
century rebuilding; nevertheless, the 
archaeologists identified the foundations 
of the two flanking chapels and of the 
northern nave wall (Fig. 7.1). The presence 
of a triumphal arch separating the nave 
from the transept, which Camillo Filangeri 
supposed existed in analogy to S Maria 
della Roccella, is unverified. Compared 
to Lipari, the transept was longer (6x40m) 
and the three chapels were spaced farther 
apart from each other, while the aisleless 
nave had similar dimensions (38x13m). 
Clear analogies also exist between the 
masonry of the two churches, which both 
consist of massive and regular ashlars, 
the Cathedral of Mazara del Vallo being 
constructed with local sandstone instead 
of Aeolian volcanic stone. 

According to a forthcoming study 
by the architect Fabio Linguanti, the oldest phase of Troina cathedral нс. 7.3 MAZARA 
should have had the same ‘T’ design of Lipari and Mazara.? The church CATHEDRAL, 
has been restored and rebuilt many times during the centuries, often to MAIN APSE 
repair the damage from earthquakes. GPR analysis has identified the 
position of the side walls of the first nave, which was slightly larger than 
the present central one, while a portion of one side apse has come to 
light in the basement level. This building is likely to be the one that 


36 Filangeri, Та cattedrale del Santissimo Salvatore voluta a Mazara da Ruggero il Gran 
Conte; M. Valentino, Appendice. Mazara del Vallo. Scavi all'interno della Cappella 

del? Immacolata, Quarte giornate di studi sullarea elima (Pisa, 2003), 1, pp. 422-35; С. 
Filangeri, Metamorfosi architettoniche, Trasfigurazione. La basilica cattedrale di Mazara 
del Vallo. Culto storia e arte, ed. І. Di Simone (Mazara del Vallo, 2006), рр. 165-99. 

37 "Ecclesia ista Cathedralis constructa, et edificata est admodum Crucis, quatuor habet 
ianuas, tectum ipsius per totum testudinatum, excepto tecto navis Ecclesiae, quod est 
ligneum pluribus figuris testamenti, novi, et veteris depictum, et stellis auratis in medio 
perornatum (visit ad limina of bishop Cicala, 1671: Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Congr. 
Concilio, Relationes Diocesium, b. 505 A, fol. 166r). 

38 Filangeri, Та cattedrale del Santissimo Salvatore voluta a Mazara da Ruggero il Gran 
Conte, p. 146. 

39 Е Linguanti, ‘Ecclesia nostra Dive Marie in Castro Troyne. Nuovi contributi alla storia 
architettonica della prima cattedrale normanna di Sicilia; unpublished paper presented 

to the conference La costruzione della forma. Architettura nell'Italia medievale, Roma, 
Università La Sapienza, 23rd May 2017. 

40 Тһе GPR outcome is partially published in Linguanti, Та cattedrale di Troina tra 1634 
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was erected after the institution of the bishopric in 1080, and which 
Malaterra described at the beginning of the following century as already 
in use and decorated.“ 


THREE-NAVE BASILICAS: THE CATHEDRALS OF 
CATANIA AND MILETO 


The cathedral of Catania, founded by count Roger I in 1091 as a Benedictine 
monastic cathedral, follows a design pattern different from that of the 
abbeys of Sant'Eufemia and Mileto.? The first bishop and abbot was the 
Breton Ansger, previously monk of Saint-Florent in Saumur and prior of 
S Maria in Sant’ Eufemia.” An earthquake seriously damaged the cathedral 
in 1169 and killed then-bishop Giovanni ФАјеПо and forty monks, who 
were praying inside.^ The building was then restored and enlarged, and 
probably repaired again after a fire in 197, as the main portal showed 
evidence of this before being transferred to the church of Santo Carcere 
in the eighteenth century./ Although a terrible earthquake destroyed 
the naves in 1693, the eastern part has survived in a late-Baroque 
reconstruction. It comprises three semi-circular apses, a wide transept, 
and two square rooms at its heads" (Fig. 7.1). Only a few documents and 
archaeological evidence offer data about the older naves. 


e 1785. The author here seems to conjecture a nave with very narrow aisles (1.4m each) 
for the original building. I do not agree with his hypothesis and suppose that the design 
as three-nave hall church with pointed arches on columns (described by seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century records) belongs to a later stage. In my opinion, a single nave was 
much more probable for Roger T's church. 

^ Gaufredus Malaterra, De rebus gestis Rogerii Calabriae et Siciliae Comitis, UI, 19. 

42 White, Latin Monasticism in Norman Sicily, pp. 105-16; Becker, Documenti latini e 
greci del conte Ruggero I, no. 17. 

4 G. Т. Beech, “Тһе remarkable life of Ansger, a Breton monk and poet from the 

Loire Valley who became bishop of Catania in Sicily 1091-1124; Viator. Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies 45 (2014), 149—74. 

44 С. M. Agnello, ‘Tl terremoto del 1169 in Sicilia tra miti storiografici e cognizione 
storica, La Sicilia dei terremoti. Lunga durata e dinamiche sociali, ed. G. Giarrizzo 
(Catania, 1996), pp. 101-27; E. Guidoboni, ‘Catania medievale e il terremoto del 4 febbraio 
1169, Catania: terremoti e lave dal mondo antico alla fine del Novecento, ed. E. Boschi, E. 
Guidoboni (Roma-Bologna, 2001), pp. 35-64. 

45 А. Salemi, С. Sanfilippo, ‘Materiali e tecniche costruttive nella cattedrale. Una storia 
narrata dalla materia, Catania. Splendore del Barocco (Catania, 2004), p. 74. 

46 G. Libertini, ‘Un nuovo frammento del portale del Santo Carcere, Archivio Storico per 
la Sicilia Orientale, 2nd series 2-3 (1927—8), pp. 233-40; F. Gandolfo, ‘La Sicilia, la Francia 

e l'arte federiciana, Il Gotico europeo in Italia, ed. V. Pace, M. Bagnoli (Napoli, 1994), 

pp. 278-92. 

47 For a wider analysis of the cathedral and a complete bibliography see: T. Bella, Ванг 
face à la mer. La cathédrale normande de Catane en Sicile: état de la question, Les Cahiers 
de Saint-Michel de Сиха 48 (2017), 23-37 (that announces the re-discovery of a small 
crypt under the transept); Idem, ‘Ansgerius quod ego... Ecclesiae primus fundamina 

ieci. La cattedrale normanna di Catania: materiali per un riesame, Arte Cristiana 909 
(2018), 404-21; and Tabanelli, Architettura sacra in Calabria e Sicilia nelletà della Contea 
normanna, pp. 61-72. 
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In the 1950s, during a replacement of the pavement, a group of four 
column-bases came to light in the western area of the modern nave, near 
the third pair of piers, the fourth right pier, and the second left one. Each 
base was inserted into the western side of a squared pier, which had been 
cut at the time the modern church was constructed.** An additional base 
had already been discovered in 1876, next to the second right pier, during 
the digging of the grave for the opera composer Vincenzo Bellini? (Fig. 
7.4). A flooring of white limestone covered the four bases, whereas the 
eighteenth-century marble pavement lay above the stumps of the piers.?? 

The archaeological findings correspond with the descriptions of the 
cathedral written by local historians of the seventeenth century. Francesco 
Privitera in 1690 stated that columns of Egyptian marble, linked to the 
great nave piers, decorated the church." Fifty years earlier Pietro Carrera 


48 For an in-depth analysis of the archaeological finds and the textual sources: М. 
Tabanelli, "Templum tota Sicilia maximum ab Angerio conditum: la cattedrale di Catania 
tra XI e XII secolo, La lezione gentile. Scritti in onore di Anna Maria Segagni Malacart, ed. 
1. C. Schiavi, S. Caldano, F. Gemelli (Milano, 2017), pp. 477-86. It was believed that only 
three bases had been found during the 1950s excavations, until T. Bella has published the 
photo of an additional base, located under the fourth right intercolumn (Bella, 'Ansgerius 
quod ego, fig. 19). 

49 C. Rohault de Fleury, Les saints de la messe et leurs monuments, 2, Vierges et martyrs 
(Paris, 1894), pp. 14—15, pl. 4. 

50 G. Leone Uberti, ‘I lavori di restauro del duomo di Catania, Catania. Rivista del 
Comune 1 (1957), 103-12; P. Lojacono, 'Il restauro del Duomo di Catania, Tecnica е 
ricostruzione 11-12 (1959), 8. 

51 'colonne marmoree egitie, che attaccate alle magnificenze dell'intermedi pilastri 
sostentano la gran mole del tetto' (F. Privitera, Epitome della vita, martirio e miracoli 
dell'invitta nobilissima e generosa sposa di Сіеѕй S. Agata vergine e martire (Catania, 1690), 
p. 118). 


FIG. 7.4 CATANIA, 
SEMINAR'S 
GARDEN, 
COLUMN-BASE 
FOUND IN 1876 
WITH DETAILS 
OF THE CORNER 
DECORATIONS 
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talked about eight ancient granite columns located near the entrance of 
the cathedral, whose bases were hidden underneath the floor.” In the 
same years, Giovan Battista de Grossis asserted that eight of the columns 
of the nave were bigger than the others.” Six of these eight grey granite 
columns survived the earthquake in 1693 and they were re-used in the first 
story of the eighteenth-century facade.™ 

The combination of columns and piers has recently inspired the 
hypothesis that the original elevation of the nave consisted of pairs of 
columns flanking a central pier. This design can be observed in some 
eleventh-century abbeys in north-western France, such as Saint-Benoit- 
sur-Sault and Bernay, and would be an alternative to the basilica type 
with re-used columns usually adopted by the Normans in southern Italy.” 
However, three elements contradict this reconstruction. First, from what 
can be observed the stumps of the piers discovered in the western part of 
the nave are flanked by only one column-base, always on the west side. 
Second, the excavations under the modern floor revealed that, starting 
from the middle of the nave, some piers have a simple squared design, 
without any trace of applied columns.^$ Unfortunately, the archaeological 
survey did not include the eastern part of the nave nor the crossing, so 
there is no clear data about the design of the supports in this area. Third, 
the base found in 1876 – now abandoned in the Seminary's garden - has 
corner decorations with bizarre animals, which cannot date further back 
than the second half of the twelfth century? (Fig. 7.4). 

This feature proves that the pier-and-columns system was adopted after 
the earthquake of 1169. Both the archaeological evidence and the medieval 
descriptions show that the church had a mixed elevation, with eight 
columns each flanking a pier in the first three western bays and simple 
squared piers in the eastern half of the nave. Since de Grossis defined 


52 ‘Antiquissimae sunt octo columnae graniticae sed nigrescentes, quae portam majorem 
Ecclesiae Cathedralis intrantibus primae occurunt. De hisce loquor, inter caeteras enim 
istius Templi cum longitudine tum crassitie praecellunt. Illarum unaquaeque, in quantum 
foras sese exserunt, aliquanto plus quam viginti quinque palmorum longitudine suberbit, 
nam pavimento Templi tertia fere pars, quae basis est, absconditur, eamque Archangelus 
lib. Ш, сар. 10 octo aut decem palmorum esse dicit, sicuti universi Catanenses mihi 
affirmarunt' (P. Carrera, Monumentorum Historicorum urbis Catanae libri quatuor, 
manuscript of 1639—41, published in Thesaurus antiquitatum et historiarum Siciliae, ed. J. 
G. Graeve, 10 (Lugduni Batavorum, 1723), p. 83). 

53 'columnae solidae, ingentesque (octo praesertim supra caeteras elevantur ... ) ex 
antiquo Colosseo illuc asportatae’ (С. B. de Grossis, Catanense Decachordum sive 
novissima sacrae catanensis ecclesiae Notitia, 1 (Catanae, 1642), p. 42). 

54 E. Magnano di San Lio, Giovan Battista Vaccarini. Architetto siciliano del Settecento 
(Siracusa, 2008), 1, p. 102. 

55 C. Bruzelius, "Ihe Norman Cathedral of SantAgata in Catania, Lofficina dello sguardo. 
Scritti in onore di Maria Andaloro, 1, I luoghi dellarte, ed. G. Bordi et al. (Roma, 2014), 
pp. 121-6. 

56 Leone Uberti, ‘I lavori di restauro del duomo di Catania, р. 108. 

57 Тһе oldest examples of this sort of sculpted base in southern Italy date to the late 
twelfth century, like the cloister of Monreale (с.1174-1189) ог the paschal candelabrum 
and the so-called Ajello ambo in Salerno cathedral. 
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FIG. 7.5 CATANIA 
CATHEDRAL, 
APSES 


the eight granite columns as ‘bigger than the others? we must assume 
that some other smaller columns existed somewhere in the church. We 


might recognise them in those included in the extant pilaster at the corner 
between aisles and transept. 

Seeing that the granite columns have survived the 1693 earthquake, it 
should not be excluded that they came from the first Norman cathedral 
and that they were re-used to rebuild a longer nave with new bases and 
in connection with reinforcing piers after 1169. The church that existed 
in 1091 was certainly smaller and lower than its late-twelfth-century 


58 de Grossis, Catanense Decachordum, p. 42. 
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reconstruction: the analysis of masonry proves that only the lower story 
of the transept actually belongs to the first building phase. After the 1169 
earthquake, the transept was elevated, and also lengthened by adding 
two chapels at its heads. The external masonry of the three apses has 
been reworked as well, with a series of blind pointed arcades, similar to 
those of the chapel of Scibene palace in Palermo and of S Maria in Rifesi 
(both dating to the third quarter of the twelfth century)” (Fig. 7.5). 

The first version of Catania’s cathedral should have looked much more 
like the cathedral of Salerno than the abbey of Bernay: a basilica with 
re-used columns, slightly emerging transept and three semi-circular 
aligned apses, like the contemporary cathedral of Mileto and the later one 
at Messina (probably begun under Roger II). Mileto, in south-western 
Calabria, was the first seat of count Roger I, who moved and unified there 
the ancient bishoprics of Vibona (1080) and Tauriana (1086).9? Like the 
abbey SS Trinità, the cathedral was destroyed by an earthquake in 1783 and 
never re-built, since the entire city was moved downhill. Archaeological 
excavations directed by Francesco Cuteri in the 2000s, together with some 
seventeenth-century graphic sources, outlined a basilica with a slightly 
emerging transept, three apses and paired columns separating the naves.*! 
This church was probably a fourteenth-century re-building under the 
patronage of the Sanseverino barons. Nonetheless, the archaeologists date 
the foundations of the east end, featured by the same three-chapels design 
of the upper part, to the time of Roger 1.° As this sort of basilica plan 
would be highly unusual for a fourteenth-century church, it is very likely 
that the re-building followed the whole layout of the first cathedral and 
not only that of its apses. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR А PLURALISTIC ELITE 


The analysis of the known cathedrals from the time of Roger I shows that 
the so-called plan bénédictin adopted in Sant'Eufemia and Mileto in the 
1060s was set aside at the end of the same century in favour of 'T' and 
basilica plans, both thought of nowadays as not ‘typically Norman. This 
reveals the co-existence of different suitable models during the second 
stage of ecclesiastical architecture in Norman Sicily. This plurality of 
models might even have been greater if we knew more about the now 


59 See Tabanelli, "Templum tota Sicilia maximum ab Angerio conditum: la cattedrale di 
Catania tra XI e XII secolo, pp. 480-2. 

$0 Becker, Documenti latini e greci del conte Ruggero I, no. 10; Italia Pontificia, p. 138, no. 
3; p. 139, no. 5. 

6l F A. Cuteri, ‘Labbazia della SS. Trinità e la cattedrale di S. Nicola, I Normanni nel 
Sud. Nuovi segmenti di storia europea, ed. G. M. Bacci and M. A. Mastelloni (s.l., 2003), 
pp. 57—9; Cuteri, Та città di Ruggero. Ricerche archeologiche a Mileto Vecchia di 
Calabria: 

92 Ibid.. 
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lost layouts of the Augustinian priory of Bagnara and charterhouse of 
Serra San Bruno. 

While it is not surprising to have discovered the basilica plan in 
southern Italy, considering its large diffusion in Campania and Apulia in 
the same period, a northern source for the “Т” form is very likely, and if its 
adoption in the first of all Sicilian cathedrals, Troina, around 1080, is true, 
this church could have been the prototype for Lipari and Mazara in the 
1090s. Indeed, this sort of plan has a long pan-European tradition, starting 
in the early Middle Ages and was especially common in the monastic 
world. Most of the examples are quite small abbey churches, and their form 
has been interpreted as a reduction of the building to the specific spaces 
usually reserved for the monks in larger constructions: the transept and 
the chancel. A reduced and simplified version of the ^T" plan was also in 
use in the County of Calabria and Sicily, between the late eleventh and the 
mid twelfth century, for both Benedictine and Italo-Greek abbey churches, 
and it typically featured a dome on the crossing: examples are S Filippo 
di Fragalà near Frazzano, S Pietro la Bagnara in Palermo, S Giovanni 
Theristis in Bivongi, S Nicoló la Latina in Sciacca, S Andrea del Priorato 
in Piazza Armerina, S Giovanni degli Eremiti in Palermo and probably 
the upper church of S Lucia di Méndola near Noto.9 Whatever the origin 
of this widespread plan, it was adopted during the eleventh century for 
larger edifices for non-Benedictine property as well, as for instance the 
cathedrals of York and Angers.“ In the north-western regions of France, 
such as Anjou, Berry, and Poitou, the typology was widely in use during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries and usually featured so-called passages 
berrichons, a sort of triumphal arch with narrow side passages.‘ 

The lack of a normative architectural model is not particularly surprising 
in the ‘generative’ stage of a new political and social institution, and 
furthermore in this case, where even the members of the elite had a diverse 
provenance. The monks and clergymen of the first stage of ecclesiastical 
foundations came, for instance, from several different regions of modern 
France. The group of Benedictines ‘imported’ from Saint-Evroult-sur- 
Oche for S Maria in Sant'Eufemia also included monks hailing originally 
from Angers or Montreuil? Even more varied were the origins of the 
first Sicilian bishops: Ansger of Catania was a Breton and former monk of 
Saint-Florent in Saumur;” Gerlandus of Agrigento came from Besancon; 
Stephen, from Rouen, was the first bishop of Mazara and a relative of 


63 Tabanelli, Architettura sacra in Calabria e in Sicilia nelleta della Contea normanna, 
chapt. 2.4, part. p. 103. 

64 Excavations at York Minster, II, The cathedral of Archbishop Thomas of Bayeux, ed. by 
D. Phillips (London, 1985), pp. 91-122, 141-69. 

65 V, Konerding, Die ,Passagenkirche* Ein Bautyp der romanischen Baukunst in Frankreich 
(Berlin, 1976). 

66 Ordericus Vitalis, Historia Ecclesiastica, II, 3, XIII. 

67 Beech, "Ihe remarkable life of Апздег. 
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Roger I, whereas Robertus ‘italus’ (bishop of Troina) and Ambrosius 
(abbot of Lipari) probably hailed from northern Italy.9 The monks and 
settlers of the Aeolian islands also came from central and northern 
Italy, as did the colonists of the so-called oppida lombardorum.” At the 
same time, many Italo-Greeks and Muslims (mainly native Sicilians and 
Calabrians, but in some cases also recent immigrants) held key roles in the 
administrative system, the army, and the court." This ‘soft, comprehensive 
approach of the Norman rulers to their diverse subjects was a feature 
of the first decades of their rule, until the mid twelfth century and the 
increase of social division under William I and his successors. Traces of 
this phenomenon are noticeable not only in visual art, but also - and even 
more so - in settlement patterns, burial practices and the economy, as 
broadly analysed in chapter 6 of this book. 

In the field of monumental art, an essential turn took place in the 
decades after the royal coronation of Roger П (1130s-40s) as part of his 
'state-building program, in which the creation of a distinctive visual 
language of self-representation played a crucial role (see also, in chapter 3 
of this volume, the case of Sicily's self-promotion in Idrisi's Book of Roger). 


ROCCELLA AND CEFALU: THE RE-BIRTH OF 
ECHELON UNDER ROGER II 


The first piece of ecclesiastical architectural patronage by Roger П, when 
he was still count of Calabria and Sicily, was probably the Calabrian church 
of S Maria della Roccella near Squillace. The building, today ruined, has 
а “Т” plan with a ‘passage-berrichon-like triumphal arch, but its eastern 
part is much more elaborate than the similar Sicilian cases? (Fig. 7.1). The 
chevet comprises a double row of interconnected vaulted bays and overlies 
a wide crypt. The eastern end is almost identical - in plan and dimensions 
- to that of the later cathedral of Cefalù, and the dependence of both on 
the model of the echelon of S Maria in Sant'Eufemia is easy to recognise. 

In 1095, a community of monks led by the abbot Hieronimus was first 


68 Gaufredus Malaterra, De rebus gestis Rogerii Calabriae et Siciliae Comitis, IV, 7. Becker, 
Graf Roger I. von Sizilien, pp. 172-84. See also White, Latin Monasticism in Norman 
Sicily, pp. 43-52; С. Loud, “How *Norman' was the Norman conquest of southern Italy?; 
Conquerors and Churchmen in Norman Italy (Aldershot, 1999), pp. 13-34. 

69 Gaufredus Malaterra, De rebus gestis Rogerii Calabriae et Siciliae Comitis, IV, 23; С. 
Loud, The Latin Church in Norman Italy (Cambridge, 2007), pp. 120—5. 

70 Н. Bresc, ‘Gli Aleramici in Sicilia: alcune nuove prospettive, Bianca Lancia dAgliano. 
Fra il Piemonte e il Regno di Sicilia, ed. К. Bordone (Alessandria, 1992), pp. 147-73. 

7^ Becker, Graf Roger I. von Sizilien, pp. 10-27. 

72 C. Bozzoni, Calabria normanna (Roma, 1974), рр. 65-112; A. Racheli, К. Spadea, 

‘La Roccelletta, Scolacium: una città romana in Calabria, ed. К. Spadea (Milano, 

2005), pp. 169-80; К. Kappel, ‘Architecture as a visual record? S. Maria della Roccella 
in Calabria, Romanesque and the past. Retrospection in the art and architecture of 
Romanesque Europe, ed. J. McNeill, R. Plant (Leeds, 2013), pp. 67—76; Tabanelli, 
Architettura sacra in Calabria e Sicilia nelletà della Contea normanna, pp. 161—8. 
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mentioned in ‘beata Maria de Rokella apud Paleapolim, whose possessions 
in 1110 were transferred by Roger II to the bishop Petrus of Squillace.” 
No other later document mentions the church, until it appears ruined 
and re-used as a fortress in the fifteenth century.” According to the latest 
archaeological excavations, the building was left uncompleted during the 
first half of the twelfth century and it has never been used as a church.” 
Although referring to another study for an in-depth investigation of S 
Maria della Roccella, I am fully convinced that it was under the patronage 
of the bishop of Squillace and the young count Roger II, and reflected a 
strong political meaning, occurring during the conflict over the control 
of that territory between the County of Sicily-Calabria and the Duchy of 
Apulia and after the foundation of the new bishopric of Catanzaro.” 

The impressive brick building was located in a highly symbolic position, 
called ‘Paleapoli’ (‘old city’) by the 1095 document: among the ruins of the 
Roman city of Scolacium (abandoned by the inhabitants during the early 
Middle Ages, who progressively moved to the new hill town of Squillace)” 
and near the river Corace, the border between the dioceses of Squillace 
and Catanzaro. The church allegedly was intended to demonstrate the 
dignity and antiquity of the bishopric of Squillace – one of the oldest 
in Calabria and loyal to count Roger II - as a riposte to the new see of 
Catanzaro, created by pope Callistus II in 1119 to reinforce the power of 
duke William of Apulia in that part of Calabria.” Therefore, it is thought 
that the building process took place during the early 1120s, in parallel to 
the construction of the cathedral of Catanzaro,” under the patronage of 
Roger II and bishop Petrus, and that it was abandoned as soon as Roger 
II became duke of Apulia (1127) and king of Sicily (1130). The unification 
of the whole Norman South under Roger II removed the need for such a 


73 Becker, Documenti latini e greci del conte Ruggero I, no. 51, pp. 202—4; Rogerii II regis 
diplomata latina, no. 2, pp. 4—6. 

74 Е Ughelli, Italia Sacra, IX (Venetiis 1721), p. 438; Squillace dalleta antica alletà 
moderna ossia Squillacii redivivi libri IV di Giuseppe Lottelli, ed. by A. Vaccaro (Rende, 
1999), p. 181. 

75 Racheli, Spadea, Та Roccelletta. 

76 ТаБапеШ, Architettura sacra in Calabria e Sicilia nelletà della Contea normanna, 

pp. 161-8. 

77 E. Arslan, ‘Ancora da Scolacium a Squillace: dubbi e problemi; Mélanges de l'École 
francaise de Rome. Moyen Áge 103 (1991), 468-71; A. Racheli, C. Raimondo, Tetà 
bizantina, Scolacium: una città romana in Calabria, ed. К. Spadea (Milano, 2005), 

pp. 157-68. 

78 R. Napolitano, 'Il viaggio politico di papa Callisto II in Calabria (1121-1122); Calabria 
Sconosciuta 8 (1985), 23, 71-6; E. Zinzi, Та storia urbana dalle origini alla vigilia della 
conquista ispanica, Catanzaro. Storia cultura economia, ed. F. Mazza (Soveria Mannelli, 
1994), pp. 35-100. 

79 Те medieval cathedral of Catanzaro was destroyed by the earthquakes, but 

some pillars of the nave were found after the bombings of World War II. The church 
consecrated by pope Callistus II in 1121 is supposed to be a three-nave basilica with three 
apses and a transept: G. E. Rubino, M. A. Teti, Catanzaro (Bari, 1987), p. 29. 
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building: a need that had existed because of the rivalry between two now 
extinct polities - the Duchy and the County. 

Тһе Roccella was then the first ecclesiastical architectural project under 
the patronage of Roger П, about forty years after the beginning of the first 
Sicilian cathedral in Troina and ten years before the great undertaking of 
the royal cathedral in Cefalü.*? The form of the Roccella seems to reflect its 
position in the history of ecclesiastical architecture of the County: like the 
cathedrals of Mazara, Lipari, and probably Troina, it has a single nave with 
emerging transept, although the echelon east end re-elaborates the plan 
of Sant'Eufemia. The building is enriched by external brick decorations 
consisting of blind arcades and rows of niches, which have to be read in 
connection to the contemporary Adriatic and Ionic milieu? but which also 
recall the ancient buildings from which the spolia bricks come (Fig. 7.6). 

In comparing the plans of Roccella and Cefalù, а strict analogy between 
the two eastern ends emerges immediately (Fig. 7.1), although it does 
not extend to the elevation. This similarity could have been imposed by 
liturgical needs, but the lack of conclusive information about the use of 
S Maria della Roccella as a monastic or episcopal church hinders further 
investigation. However, one should be aware of the migration of forms 


30 [a basilica cattedrale di Cefalù. Materiali per la conoscenza storica е il restauro, УП, 
Contributi di storia e storia dellarte, ed. V. D'Alessandro et al. (Palermo, 1985). 

8 Eg. the Comnenian architecture in Byzantium and the Adriatic buildings inspired by 
the first phase of St Mark in Venice. 


RECONSIDERING SICILIAN AND CALABRIAN CATHEDRALS 


between churches patronaged by the same person, Roger II, who surely 
had consultants for architectonical matters. 

With Cefalù the chevet échelonné makes its first certain appearance in 
Sicily. I sense that this element had an ideological significance: 5 Maria 
in Sant'Eufemia was allegedly perceived as the most relevant and oldest 
ecclesiastical site patronised by Robert Guiscard and Roger 1, and its 
‘citation’ in the first royal ecclesiastical foundation was to be a visible sign 
of the continuity between the age of the conquest and that of Roger II, 
whose supremacy in the Norman South was an achievement that followed 
a long, hard struggle. A recollection of the roots of the Hautevilles’ power, 
now enriched with majestic Mediterranean decorative forms like mosaic 
and mugarnas ceilings and developed in a new cross-cultural visual 
language (as chapters 1, 2 and 8 of this book widely explain), was a perfect 
way to convey the high ambitions of the new royal dynasty. 
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THE ‘PARADIGM’ 


The manner of how the story of Creation was depicted in Western 
medieval church decoration has been a point of concern since 1888, when 
Johann J. Tikkanen! analysed the atrium mosaics of San Marco in Venice 
with reference to the so-called Cotton Genesis. The Cotton Genesis was a 
sumptuous early-Christian manuscript of the first Book of the Septuagint 
Bible, heavily damaged during a fire in 1731? The codex had some 360 
pictures on 221 folios, which are today only partially known from fragments 
– а few watercolours and engravings — thanks to a formidable achievement of 
philological reconstruction (Fig. 8.1).5 In his major study of the manuscript, 
Kurt Weitzmann sharpened Tikkanens observations, and in doing so 


* 


I express my gratitude to John Mitchell and to Herbert L. Kessler for revising the 
manuscript. 

! Johann J. Tikkanen, Те rappresentazioni della Genesi in S. Marco a Venezia e loro 
relazione con la Bibbia Cottoniana, Archivio Storico dell'Arte 1 (1888), 212-23, 257-67, 
348-63 (Idem, Die Genesismosaiken von S. Marco in Venedig und ihr Verháltniss zu den 
Miniaturen der Cottonbibel, Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae 17, Helsinki, 1889). 

? London, British Library [BL], MS Otho B VI. Possibly from Egypt, late fifth century (?) 
3 Kurt Weitzmann and Herbert І. Kessler, The Cotton Genesis. British Library Codex 
Cotton Otho B. VI (Princeton, 1986). 
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provided “а heavy superstructure of assumptions concerning the very origins 
of Christian art. 

Weitzmann thought that early-Christian illustrated manuscripts were 
the primary sources for much of the monumental art created during the 
Middle Ages, and that the Cotton Genesis played a principal role because 
it seemed to be the centre of a vast family of similar manuscripts? The 
Cotton Genesis became the ‘paradigm, displacing the Vienna Genesis and 
the Ashburnham Pentateuch,’ which Weitzmann argued had little influence 
on the majority of medieval Genesis cycles. In other words, the Cotton 


^ John Lowden, ‘Concerning the Cotton Genesis and Other Illustrated Manuscripts of 
Genesis, Gesta 31/1 (1992), 40—53, at 40. 

5 Herbert L. Kessler, ‘Introduction, in The Atrium of San Marco in Venice. The Genesis 
of the Genesis Mosaics and their Medieval Reality, ed. Martin Büchsel, Herbert L. Kessler, 
Rebecca Müller (Berlin, 2014), pp. 9-17, at pp. 9-10. 

6 Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, MS Theol. gr. 31. Sixth century (2). John 
Lowden, "Ihe Beginnings of Biblical Illustration; in John Williams (ed.), Imaging the Early 
Medieval Bible (University Park, 1999), pp. 8-59, at pp. 16-18. Barbara Zimmermann, 
Die Wiener Genesis im Rahmen der antiken Buchmalerei. Ikonographie, Darstellung, 
Illustrationsverfahren und Aussageintention (Wiesbaden, 2003). 

7 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France [BnF], MS Nouv. acq. Lat. 2334. Fifth 

or seventh century (?). Lowden, "The Beginnings of Biblical Illustration; pp. 45-8. 
Dorothy H. Verkerk, Early Medieval Bible Illumination and the Ashburnham Pentateuch 
(Cambridge, 2004). Bezalei Narkiss, El Pentateuco Ashburnham. La ilustración de códices 
en la antigüedad tardía. The Ashburnham Pentateuch – Der Ashburnham Pentateuch 
(Valencia, 2007). 
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Genesis was widely considered to be the closest derivation of an archetype 
believed to lie at the root of a stemma codicum of a central pictorial 
tradition.? This Cotton Genesis 'recension' also encompassed two Creation 
sequences produced in Norman Sicily one preserved in the Cappella 
Palatina in Palermo and the other in the nearby cathedral of Monreale.? 
We must consider first the issues surrounding the identification of early 
visual models and their transmission before we can turn to the specific 
context that made these exceptional mosaic programmes possible. 


EARLY BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATION 


А re-examination ofthe origins of biblicalillustration shows the remarkable 
extent of the differences between the few surviving witnesses. This leads 
to the almost impossible task of tracing what has been lost from what 
has survived." The Cotton Genesis and the Vienna Genesis are the only 
surviving works that cover Genesis on its own, and they do not appear 
to have been copied in the Greek East. They are both best considered 
as remarkable early experiments in book illustration," alongside other 
luxury manuscripts like the Notitia dignitatum or the Vergilius Romanus.? 
Consequently, ‘to develop a model of the narrative art of Late Antiquity, 
and its medieval reflections, largely on the basis of the Cotton Genesis is 
to posit the unparalleled as the basis for the norm." 


RE-THINKING THE COTTON GENESIS 


Herbert Kessler has been reconsidering his and Weitzmanns position 
on the influence of the Cotton Genesis. He now believes that the Cotton 
Genesis was incomplete when it reached Venice, with some pages covering 


8  Weitzmann and Kessler, The Cotton Genesis, pp. 17-26. 

9 Те two churches were founded respectively by Roger П in 1132 and by William П in 
1174. 

10 Principally: the Cotton and the Vienna Genesis; the Ashburnham Pentateuch; the 
Quedlinburg Itala – Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz, MS Theol. lat. fol. 
485, consisting of five leaves only, four of them illustrating the four Books of Kings; the 
Codex Purpureus Rossanensis – Rossano Calabro, Museo diocesano; the Sinope Gospel – 
ВпЕ MS Gr. 1286; the Rabbula Gospels - Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS 
Plut. I 56. 

П Lowden, "Ihe Beginnings of Biblical Illustration, pp. 49-50. 

2 Idem, ‘Concerning the Cotton Genesis, passim. 

13 Beat Brenk, ‘Due nuove creazioni del quinto secolo. Notitia dignitatum e Vergilius 
romanus, in Idem, Architettura e immagini del sacro nella tarda Antichità (Spoleto, 2005), 
pp. 239-48. 

^ Lowden, ‘Concerning the Cotton Genesis, passim. Idem, ‘Illustrated Octateuch 
Manuscripts: A Byzantine Phenomenon, in The Old Testament in Byzantium, ed. Paul 
Magdalino and Robert S. Nelson (Washington D.C., 2014), pp. 107-52, at pp. 142-50. 
Similar findings have been made by: Xenia Muratova, ‘Création, in Xavier Barral i Altet 
(ed.), Dictionnaire critique d'iconographie occidentale (Rennes, 2003), pp. 234-41. 
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the Creation among those missing. In a fourteenth-century Venetian 
Universal chronicle? the illustrations seem to follow the Cotton Genesis 
closely but lack the Hexaemeron. A telling piece of evidence suggesting 
that the manuscript was defective from an early date, is the current folio 2, 
which is ап early-medieval replacement. 

In any case, when the codex came to England in the early sixteenth 
century, the Creation sequence must have already been reduced to folios 
lr-3r. This can be deduced from an annotated Greek Bible that once 
belonged to Thomas Wakefield, the first recorded owner of the Cotton 
Genesis.” Wakefield s notes on the text of Genesis listed variant readings 
taken from a very ancient manuscript, corresponding to readings peculiar 
to the Cotton Genesis.* 'The defective state of the book is confirmed by a 
letter written in 1611 by Henry Savile, the Provost of Eton, to Robert Cotton. 
This was a response to a (now lost) enquiry in which Savile had been asked 
for expert advice on three manuscripts. One of them was 'ап old copy of 
Genesis, which was described as being ‘imperfect both at the beginning and 
the ende but having 3. good argumentes of great antiquity [...].? 

Returning to cosmopolitan thirteenth-century Venice, the iconography 
of the Creation dome contains peculiar elements which were not present 
in the defective Cotton Genesis. Hence, the designer of the mosaics of 
the Creation must have drawn on several pictorial sources, including the 
Cotton Genesis.? Furthermore, all these alternative sources are believed 
to belong to a long-established iconographic tradition in the Latin West, 
rooted in the early Christian period when a key role must have been 
played by Rome. 


THE CREATION SEQUENCE IN OLD ST PETERS 


Тһе Creation sequence, once displayed in Old St Peter's Basilica, had 
already been long destroyed by the time Giacomo Grimaldi and Domenico 


5 Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, MS 2576, f. 1 

16 Weitzmann and Kessler, The Cotton Genesis, pp. 20-1. Herbert І. Kessler, ‘Memory 
and Models: The Interplay of Patterns and Practice in the Mosaics of San Marco in 
Venice, in Medioevo: immagine e memoria, ed. Arturo Carlo Quintavalle (Milano-Parma, 
2009), pp. 463–75, at p. 469. Idem, "Ihe Cotton Genesis and Creation in the San Marco 
Mosaics, Cahiers archeologiques 53 (2009-2010) [2011], pp. 17-32, at pp. 18-21. Idem, 
‘Introduction, p. 76. 

17 London, Lambeth Palace, MS E41 L6. James Carley, “Thomas Wakefield, Robert 
Wakefield and the Cotton Genesis, Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society 
12/3 (2002), 246-65, at 252-3. 

18 As Kessler has observed, the first annotation, In antiquissimo codice additur, is 
inserted opposite Gen. 1.12, that is at precisely the place the British Library manuscript 
now begins; and the second In antiquissimo exemplari scripto appears opposite Gen. 2.22, 
which corresponds with the first line on the second extant leaf of the Cotton Genesis (f. 
3r). Kessler, “Тһе Cotton Genesis and Creation, р. 18. Idem, ‘Introduction, pp. 75-6. 

19 Carley, “Thomas Wakefield, рр. 262-4. 

20 Kessler, ‘Introduction, pp. 77-81. 
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Tasselli were charged with surveying the painted decoration of the nave in 
1605.2 Its iconography is indirectly testified by watercolour copies of the 
1630s, which reproduced the scenes on the nave walls of St Paul Outside 
the Walls.? The early fifth-century church was demolished after the fire 
of 1823, but there is no question that the Old Testament sequence, even if 
repeatedly restored,” was closely related to the one in St Peter's." 

Drawing on both documentary and material evidence, Hugo Brandenburg 
has convincingly argued that Old St Peter's was erected and dedicated before 
the death of Constantine (in 337), probably in 333. The impressive transept- 
sanctuary would have been decorated in the same years or not long after, 
and the nave would have received its figural decoration by the mid fourth 
century.” The widespread opinion that the original painted schemes in both 
St Peter's and St Paul's date to the time of Pope Leo the Great (440-461) is 
unconvincing. It is founded on laconic references to restorations of the facade 
of St Peter's and to an inscription accompanying the mosaic decoration of 
the triumphal arch in St Paul's. Moreover, it seems unlikely that two such 
major and closely related schemes could have been undertaken under the 
patronage of the same pope. 


21 Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana [BAV], Archivio capitolare di San Pietro, 

MS А 64ter; ВАУ, MS Barb. Lat. 2733. Herbert І. Kessler, ‘Caput et Speculum Omnium 
Ecclesiarum: Old St. Peters and Church Decoration in Medieval Latium, in Idem, Studies 
іп Pictorial Narrative (London, 1994), pp. 393-432, at pp. 393-4 [already published in: 
William Tronzo (ed.), Italian Church Decoration of the Middle Ages and Early Renaissance: 
Functions, Forms, and Regional Traditions, Villa Spelman Colloquia 1 (Bologna, 1989), 
pp. 121-45]. Idem, ‘Old St. Peter's as the Source and Inspiration of Medieval Church 
Decoration, in Idem, Studies in Pictorial Narrative (1994), pp. 452–77, at p. 453 [already 
published as: ‘Lantica basilica di San Pietro come fonte е ispirazione per la decorazione 
delle chiese medievali, in Fragmenta picta: Affreschi e mosaici staccati del Medioevo 
romano, ed. Maria Andaloro, Alessandra Ghidoli, Antonio Iacobini, Serena Romano, 
Alessandro Tomei, Roma, Castel Sant'Angelo, 15.12.1989-18.2.1990 (Roma, 1989), 

pp. 45-64]. Giulia Bordi, 1 cicli vetero e neo testamentari della navata di San Pietro in 
Vaticano, in Lorizzonte tardoantico e le nuove immagini. 312-468, ed. Maria Andaloro, 
La pittura medievale a Roma, 312-1431, Corpus, I (Milano, 2006), pp. 411-18. Cecilia 
Proverbio, I cicli affrescati paleocristiani di San Pietro in Vaticano e San Paolo fuori le 
mura. Proposte di lettura (Turnhout, 2016), pp. 34-7, 46-53. 

22 BAV, MS Barb. Lat. 4406. 

23 Тһе most important ‘restoration’ would be carried out by Pietro Cavallini, as recorded 
by Lorenzo Ghiberti. Kessler, ‘Caput et Speculum Omnium Ecclesiarum, pp. 396-7. Idem, 
'Contending Cosmogonies in the Creation of the World in St. Paul's Outside the Walls; in 
Survivals, Revivals, Rinascenze. Studi in onore di Serena Romano, ed. Nicolas Bock, Ivan 
Foletti, Michele Tomasi (Roma, 2017), pp. 7-19, at p. 9. 

24 Recently: Proverbio, I cicli affrescati paleocristiani, pp. 37-43, 53-62. 

5 Hugo Brandenburg, Le prime chiese di Roma. IV-VII secolo. L'inizio dellarchitettura 
ecclesiastica occidentale (Milano, 2004), pp. 92-103. Idem, 'L'antica basilica vaticana 
costantiniana di San Pietro; in Hugo Brandenburg, Antonella Ballardini, Christof 
Thoenes (eds), San Pietro. Storia di un monumento (Milano, 2015), pp. 9-33. By other 
means, Kessler, ‘Caput et Speculum Omnium Ecclesiarum, pp. 394-8, dates the narrative 
cycle ‘around the year 400. Concerning the liturgical furnishing recorded by the Liber 
Pontificalis: Vinni Lucherini, ‘Il IV secolo: da Silvestro I (314-335) ad Anastasio I (399- 
401), in La committenza artistica dei papi a Roma nel Medioevo, ed. Mario D'Onofrio 
(Roma, 2016), pp. 51-72, at pp. 55-6. 

26 This opinion has been reaffirmed by Bordi, ‘I cicli vetero e neo testamentari’. 
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Finally, we must consider the evidence of the so-called Tituli 
historiarum, an early Christian literary sub-genre of biblical composition, 
possibly but not necessarily associated with pictorial narratives." Around 
386, in Milan, St Ambrose composed at least twenty-one tituli for his 
basilica.” Shortly before 400, in Nola (to the east of Naples) Paulinus 
did the same for both the Old Testament cycle in his Basilica nova and 
the New Testament sequence in his Basilica vetus, while sharing the tituli 
with bishops elsewhere.? In the same years, Prudentius composed his 
Dittochaeon, consisting of forty-eight tetrastichs divided equally between 
the Old and the New Testament.?? 

In view of this, it is hard to believe that in the patriarchal churches 
of Rome no cycles of pictorial narrative existed before the mid fifth 
century. It is therefore likely that the first documented illustration of the 
Hexaemeron, that of the main sanctuary in the city, would have been at 
least one century older than the first Old Testament illustrated manuscript 
to have survived, the Cotton Genesis. 

According to the Barberini watercolour copies (f. 23), in St Paul's, and 
most likely also in St Peter, the episodes preceding the Creation of Adam 
were gathered into a single frame, showing: at the top, the Creator as 
Christ-Logos inside a hemispherical firmament (second day) already set 
with stars (fourth day); at his sides, the Sun and the Moon with human 
faces (fourth day), over the personifications of the light (LVCEM) and 
the darkness (TENEBRAS) inside almond-shaped halos (first day); in the 
middle, the Holy Lamb (considered by many as a medieval addition) stands 
on a mount above the dove and over the abyss (first day) (Fig. 8.2A). 

During the Middle Ages this iconographic formula was systematically 
repeated throughout central Italy, by adding other elements:* the fish 


7 Recently on the early-Christian Tituli historiarum: Francesco Lubian, I Tituli 
historiarum a tema biblico della tarda Antichità latina: Ambrosii Disticha, Prvdentii 
Dittochaeon, Miracvla Christi, Rvstici Helpidii Tristicha. Introduzione, testo criticamente 
riveduto, traduzione e commento, Ph.D. Dissertation (University of Macerata, 2014). 

28 Francesco Lubian, Disticha sancti Ambrosii: introduzione, testo criticamente riveduto, 
traduzione e commento (Turnhout, 2017). On the Disticha Ambrosii and their relation with 
the early-Christian basilica, also: Giuseppe Visona, 1 Tituli ambrosiani: un riesame, іп 
Contributi di ricerca sulla poesia in Ambrogio, Atti del terzo dies academicus, 26–27.3.2007, 
Studia Ambrosiana. Ricerche e studi su Ambrogio e la sua epoca 2 (Milano-Roma, 2008), 
pp. 51-107. 

29 Lubian, I Tituli historiarum, pp. 6-9. 

30 Ibid., pp. 162-435. 

3 Santa Maria Immacolata at Ceri, early twelfth century: Nino M. Zchomelidse, Santa 
Maria Immacolata in Ceri. Pittura sacra al tempo della Riforma Gregoriana. Sakrale 
Malerei im Zeitalter der Gregorianischen Reform (Roma, 1996), pp. 55-6. San Giovanni a 
Porta Latina at Rome, late twelfth century: Manuela Viscontini, 'La decorazione pittorica 
delle navate e del coro di San Giovanni a Porta Latina; in Serena Romano (ed.), Riforma e 
tradizione. 1050-1198, La pittura medievale a Roma, 312-1431, corpus, IV (Milano, 2006), 
pp. 348-71, fig. 8. The crypt of St Thomas Beckett at Anagni, thirteenth century: Herbert 
І. Kessler, Тогаіюгіо di San Tommaso Becket’ in Un universo di simboli. Gli affreschi della 
cripta della cattedrale di Anagni, ed. Gioacchino Giammaria (Roma, 2001), pp. 93-103, at 
97-8. Тће upper Basilica of San Francesco at Assisi, end of the thirteenth century: Chiara 
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(fifth day), in some cases the birds (fifth day), possibly the dry land (third 
day) and the terrestrial animals (sixth day) (Fig. 8.2B). However, it cannot 
be ruled out that some of these features already belonged to the prototype 
- this is assuming that the cycle at St Paul's was defective when it was 
surveyed in the early seventeenth century. 


A PLURALIST TRADITION 


By conflating a narrative sequence in such a balanced composition, the 
iconography developed in Old St Peter's must have required the reworking 
of earlier visual sources; this would have been in the wake of a process 
starting at least at the beginning of the fourth century, but about which we 
know nothing.? It is now clear that there are dangers in both approaches: 
either setting too much store by illustrated manuscripts as indicative 
models or in determining iconographic ‘recensions, especially when the 
dissimilarities are at least equal to the similarities. 

This is evident from a brief examination of the nearly two hundred 
images of the Hexaemeron, from the early Christian period to the 
Gothic, assembled by Johannes Zahlten in 1979. What is remarkable 
is the prevalence of narrative sequences arranged over four to eight 
frames, mostly repeating the standing Creator-Logos on the left of the 
composition, although features and compositions change from case to 
case. Hence, the Genesis sequences at Palermo, Monreale, Saint-Savin- 
sur-Gartempe,? Апојопа“ and Venice,” (Figs 8.3-8.4) should not be 
understood as members of a single ‘recension; but rather as witnesses to 
an unsystematic iconographic tradition widespread throughout the Latin 


Frugoni, Quale Francesco? Il messaggio nascosto negli affreschi della Basilica superiore di 
Assisi (Torino, 2015), рр. 185, 195, fig. 79. Herbert І. Kessler, 'Contending Cosmogonies. 
The dome of the baptismal church at Florence, late thirteenth-early fourteenth century: 
Anna Maria Giusti, ‘I mosaici della cupola / The Vault Mosaics’ in Il Battistero di San 
Giovanni a Firenze / The Baptistery of San Giovanni Florence, ed. Antonio Paolucci, 
Mirabilia Italiae 2, Testi / Text (Modena, 1994), pp. 281-342, at pp. 281-4 (about the 
chronology); Irene Hueck, ‘Il programma dei mosaici / The Mosaic Programme; in П 
Battistero di San Giovanni a Firenze, ed. Paolucci, pp. 229-63, at pp. 239-42 (about the 
iconography). Kessler, ‘Old St. Peter's as the Source, pp. 460-8. Proverbio, I cicli affrescati 
paleocristiani, pp. 63-9. 

32 In this regard, it is now outdated a contribution like: Betty Al-Hamdani, “Тһе 
Iconographical Sources for the Genesis Frescoes once Found in S. Paolo, f.l.m; іп Atti del 
IX congresso internazionale di archeologia cristiana, П, Comunicazioni su scoperte inedite, 
Roma, 21-27.9.1975 (Città del Vaticano, 1978), pp. 11-35. 

33 Yves Christe, ‘Les sources iconographiques: porche, tribune, nef, transept et choeur, 
crypte, іп Saint-Savin. Labbaye et ses peintures murales, ed. Robert Favreau (Poitiers, 
1999), pp. 99-145, at pp. 117-21. 

34 Herbert L. Kessler, 1 cicli biblici a Santa Maria di Anglona, in Santa Maria di Anglona, 
ed. Cosimo Damiano Fonseca and Valentino Pace, Atti del convegno internazionale, 
Anglona e Potenza, 13-15.6.1991 (Galatina, 1996), pp. 61-71. 

55 Recently, re-examining the whole question of the atrium mosaics of San Marco in 
Venice: The Atrium of San Marco in Venice, ed. Büchsel et al. 
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West. Simply put, there was no single 'paradigm or model that the Sicilian 
Creation mosaics were drawing upon. In view of this, the two mosaic 
works need to be reconsidered, starting first with the chronological issues. 


THE GENESIS AT PALERMO AND MONREALE: 
CHRONOLOGY 


The Creation sequences at Palermo and Monreale are both well published.’ 
Since Otto Demus’ work, the mosaics of the nave of the Palatina have 
been identified as belonging to a second phase, under the patronage of 
William I (1154-1166), following the earlier mosaics of the sanctuary." 
This assumption is based on stylistic analysis, and on the long-held belief 
that under Roger II the nave was designed as a setting for 'a greeting 
ceremony, or something along these lines; becoming only later a purely 
ecclesiastical space, with the addition of ‘a pulpit, baptismal font (2) and 
paschal candelabrum? I agree with Beat Brenk that the sanctuary and 
the nave were conceived from the beginning as multi-functional spaces, 
all plausible within the context of a ‘Palatina chapel.? The sumptuous 
liturgical furnishing provided under William II could have simply replaced 
temporary provisions. Changes and improvements in the decoration or 
the structure of such a building are not unusual, particularly with the 
accession to power of a new king, and they do not necessarily involve a 
change of function.“ Similarly, stylistic and iconographic discrepancies 
between different parts of the mosaic decoration only reveal a multi-step 
progress in the work, as well as the employment of several mosaicists; 
they do not necessarily indicate a time lag and/or changing patronage. 
The difficulty of reshaping and refitting a much-restored surface should 
also not be forgotten. Furthermore, the extraordinary muqarnas ceiling, 
the lower frame of which overlays the upper edge of the mosaics, has been 


36 Otto Demus, The Mosaics of Norman Sicily (London, 1949), especially pp. 245-65. 
Eve Borsook, Messages in Mosaic. Royal Programmes of Norman Sicily (1130-1187) 
(Woodbridge, 1990). Ernst Kitzinger, I mosaici del periodo normanno in Sicilia, П, La 
Cappella Palatina di Palermo. I Mosaici delle Navate (Palermo, 1993). Idem, I mosaici del 
periodo normanno in Sicilia, V, II Duomo di Monreale. I Mosaici delle Navate (Palermo, 
1996). Beat Brenk, "importanza e la funzione della Cappella Palatina di Palermo nella 
storia dell'arte; in Idem (ed.), La Cappella Palatina a Palermo / The Cappella Palatina in 
Palermo, Mirabilia Italiae 17 (Modena, 2010), Testi / Text, pp. 27-78. Herbert L. Kessler, 
1 mosaici della navata centrale, in Brenk (ed.), La Cappella Palatina (2010), Testi / Text, 
pp. 113-22. Claudia Bodinek, Die Cappella Palatina in Palermo. Ikonographische Studien 
zu ihrer Mosaikausstattung durch die Normannenkónige (1130-1189) (Weinstadt, 2014). 

37 Demus, The Mosaics of Norman Sicily, pp. 46-7. Recently: William Tronzo, The 
Cultures of His Kingdom. Roger II and the Cappella Palatina in Palermo (Princeton, 1997), 
pp. 64-5, 94-6. 

38 [bid., pp. 95, 100-1. 

39 Brenk, Timportanza e la funzione, pp. 34-7. 

^9 William Tronzo, Тагсћиенига della Cappella Palatina, іп La Cappella Palatina, ed. 
Brenk, Testi / Text, pp. 79-99, especially p. 85. 
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convincingly dated 1140-1143." Thus, it looks increasingly likely that the 
Genesis cycle dates within the reign of Roger П. On the other hand, the 
decoration of the nave at Monreale can be ascribed to the patronage of 
William II, between 1174 and 1189.5 Now that the chronology has been 
established, it is worth reflecting on the visual sources themselves. 


PALERMO, MONREALE, MONTECASSINO, AND 
BYZANTINE SOURCES 


Rather than being considered in their own light, both Genesis cycles have 
been analysed as witnesses of the Cotton Genesis ‘recension, intertwined 
with Byzantine models and the artistic culture of Montecassino.*^ By this 
reckoning, we cannot assume any direct connection between the Creation 
sequences at Palermo and Monreale and the Byzantine Octateuchs,* 
because not even one panel corresponds exactly with the illustrations in 
the six surviving Octateuch manuscripts./$ Some points of convergence 
cannot be denied, especially in the episodes concerning Adam and 
Eve, and more rarely in the Hexaemeron, where similarities are to be 
found in the Primordial Creation," and in the Creation of the firmament 


4 Jeremy Johns, “The Date of the Ceiling of the Cappella Palatina in Palermo, in The 
Painted Ceiling of the Cappella Palatina, ed. Ernst J. Grube and Jeremy Johns (London, 
2005), pp. 1-14, at pp. 2-6. Also Brenk, ‘Limportanza е la funzione, p. 69. Nevertheless, 
Jeremy Johns, trusting the art-historians in dating the mosaics to the reign of William I, 
assumes that the lower frame is a late twelfth-century replacement, which is not convincing. 
42 Brenk, Timportanza e la funzione, p. 62. Idem, ‘I volti delle botteghe bizantine. Nuove 
osservazioni e conclusioni sulle tecniche dei mosaicisti nella Cappella Palatina di Palermo; 
Arte Medievale, Ath series, З (2013), 237-56, at 238-9. 

8 About the mosaics of Monreale, inter alia: Demus, The Mosaics of Norman Sicily, 
especially pp. 245-65; Ernst Kitzinger, I mosaici di Monreale (Palermo, 1960); Idem, 

I mosaici del periodo normanno in Sicilia, V; Thomas Dittelbach, Rex imago Christi. 

Der Dom von Monreale. Bildsprachen und Zeremoniell in Mosaikkunst und Architektur 
(Wiesbaden, 2003), pp. 158-91; Sulamith Brodbeck, Те chantier du décor en mosaiques 
de la cathédrale de Monreale, Arte Medievale, Ath series, 3 (2013), 271-86; Kathrin Müller, 
"Fragwürdige Bilder. Die Genesismosaiken in Monreale, in The Atrium of San Marco іп 
Venice, ed. Büchsel et al., pp. 231-46. 

44 For instance: Weitzmann and Kessler, The Cotton Genesis, p. 28; Kessler, ‘I mosaici 
della пауаїа. 

^ Contra: Xenia Muratova, Те scene della Creazione nei mosaici siciliani e gli studi della 
natura del XII secolo. Problemi di interpretazione iconografica, Römisches Jahrbuch der 
Bibliotheca Hertziana 38 (2010), 9—24, at 16. 

46 BAV, MS Vat. gr. 747, late eleventh century. Smyrna, Evangelical School Library, MS 

A I, mid twelfth century, destroyed in 1922 but known through photographs. Istanbul, 
Topkapi Sarayi Library, MS Gr. 8, known as ‘Seraglio, mid twelfth century. BAV, MS 

Vat. gr. 746, mid twelfth century. Mount Athos, Monastery of Vatopedi, MS 602, late 
thirteenth century. Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS Plut. 5.38, likely late 
thirteenth century. John Lowden, The Octateuchs. A Study in Byzantine Manuscript 
Illumination (University Park, 1992). Kurt Weitzmann and Massimo Bernabò, with the 
collaboration of Rita Tarasconi, The Byzantine Octateuchs (Princeton, 1999). Massimo 
Bernabo, ‘Illustration of the Septuagint: The State of the Question; Münchner Jahrbuch der 
bildenden Kunst 63 (2012), 37-67, at 50-4. Lowden, ‘Illustrated Octateuch Manuscripts. 

47 Тһе rays of light of Palermo compared to those in: Vat. gr. 747, f. 14у; Smyrna, f. 41; 
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and separation of the waters.‘® Nonetheless, we must not overlook the 
dissimilarities, especially the absence in the Octateuchs of a full-length 
Creator-Logos,? which is one of the distinguishing features of the Western 
iconographic tradition.” 

As regards Montecassino, the decoration commissioned by Abbot Desi- 
derius for the renewed main church of the monastery (1066-1071) has 
disappeared, leaving no trace, even in secondary sources, drawings or 
descriptions. Leo of Ostia’s Chronica Monasterii Casinensis simply states 
that Desiderius engaged Byzantine artists to create the apse mosaic, the 
marble wainscoting and several precious artefacts, and that he had the 
nave painted in a wide variety of colours and the atrium decorated with 
Old and New Testament sequences? The painted cycle of Sant'Angelo 
in Formis (Capua), commissioned by the same Desiderius a few years 
later, may reflect the solutions adopted in St Benedict at Montecassino. 
? However, the visual language at Sant'Angelo is the outcome of a deep 
reworking of Byzantine models but with the iconographic features owing 
much to the Western tradition. 

As for the Salerno ivories,? (Fig. 8.5A) the eight scenes on four 


Seraglio, f. 26v; Vat. gr. 746, f. 19v; Plut. 5.38, f. lv. Jean Lassus, Та Creation du Monde 
dans les Octateuques byzantins du douzième siècle, Monuments et Mémoires. Fondation 
Eugéne Piot 62 (1979), 85-148, at 94-101. Weitzmann and Вегпаһо, The Byzantine 
Octateuchs, pp. 15-17, pls 17-20. On the Palaiologan chronology of the Plut. 5.38 see Lidia 
Perria and Antonio Iacobini, ‘Gli Ottateuchi in età paleologa: problemi di scrittura е 
illustrazione. Il caso del Laur. Plut. 5.38, in Antonio Iacobini and Mauro della Valle (eds), 
Larte di Bisanzio e l'Italia al tempo dei Paleologhi 1261-1453 (Roma, 1999), pp. 69-111. 

48 Тһе solution at Monreale compared to those in: Seraglio, Ё 28r; Smyrna, f. 5r; Vat. 

gr. 746, Ё 22r. Lassus, Та Creation du Monde, pp. 101-5. Weitzmann and Вегпађо, The 
Byzantine Octateuchs, pp. 18-19, pls 26-8. Muratova, Те scene della Creazione, 16-17. 

49 With the exception of the Palaiologan full-page miniatures of Smyrna, f. 2r, and Plut. 
5.38, f. lv. Lowden, The Octateuchs, рр. 18-20; Perria and Iacobini, ‘Gli Ottateuchi in eta 
paleologa, pp. 70, 79; Massimo Bernabò, ‘Formation and Development of the Cycle} in 
Weitzmann and Bernabo, The Byzantine Octateuchs (1999), pp. 313-29, at p. 327, pl. 16; 
Lowden, ‘Illustrated Octateuch Manuscripts, p. 117. 

50 For instance, on the barrel vault of Saint-Savin (late eleventh century), or in two 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts illustrating the Genesis: the so-called Cædmon paraphrase 
(Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Junius 11 - c.1000) and the Ælfrich paraphrase (BL, MS 
Cotton Claudius B IV - mid eleventh century). Recently: Kathrin Miiller, ‘Old and New. 
Devine Revelation in the Salerno Ivories, Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Instituten 

in Florenz 54/1 (2010-2012) [2012], 1-30, at 9-14; Herbert К. Broderick, *Northern Light: 
Late Anglo-Saxon Genesis Illustration and the Mosaics of San Marco; in Büchsel, Kessler, 
Müller (eds), The Atrium of San Marco in Venice (2014), pp. 211-29. 

5 Leone Marsicano Cronaca di Montecassino (III 26-33), Francesco Aceto and Vinni 
Lucherini (eds) (Milano, 2001), pp. 28, 56-61. 

52 Ottavio Morisani, Gli affreschi di Sant'Angelo in Formis (Cava dei Tirreni, 1962). This 
building deserves new, in-depth studies. 

53 Recently: Herbert L. Kessler, ‘Salerno and Palermo, in The Amalfi’ – ‘Salerno’ Ivories 
and the Medieval Mediterranean. A Notebook from the Workshop Held in Amalfi, 10-13 
December 2009, Quaderni del Centro di Cultura e Storia Amalfitana 5, ed. Francesca 
DellAcqua (Amalfi, 2011), pp. 47-54; Müller, ‘Old and New’; Valentino Расе (ed.), Una 
Bibbia in avorio. Arte mediterranea nella Salerno dell'XI secolo, Texts by Serena La Mantia, 
Photographs by Marcello De Masi (Castel Bolognese, 2016); Francesca Dell'Acqua, Antony 
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plaques illustrating the Hexaemeron show connections with the fourth 
day at Palermo (Creation of the celestial spheres) and with the first day 
at Monreale (angels), but also, crucially, omissions (the second day, the 
Creation of Adam) as well as discrepancies (the third day, the Creation 
of Eve). The ivory at Berlin, (Fig. 8.5B) which is generally related to the 
Salerno plaques,* is close to Monreale in the figure of the Creator sitting 


Cutler, Herbert L. Kessler, Avinoam Shalem, Gerhard Wolf (eds), The Salerno Ivories. 
Objects, Histories, Contexts (Berlin, 2016). 

54 Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Skulptursammlung und Museum fiir Byzantinische 
Kunst, Nr. 589. Herbert L. Kessler, ‘An Eleventh Century Ivory Plaque from South Italy 
and the Cassinese Revival, Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen 8 (1966), 67-95 (republished 
in: Idem, Studies in Pictorial Narrative, pp. 479-507). Paul Williamson, “379. Beidseitig 
beschnitzte Tafel mit Genesis-Szenen und der Kreuzigung Christi, in Canossa 1077. 
Erschütterung der Welt. Geschichte, Kunst und Kultur am Aufgang der Romanik, ed. 
Christoph Stiegemann and Matthias Wemhoff, Exhibition, Paderborn 2006, II, Katalog 
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on a globe, in the personification of Abyssus and in the group of angels, 
but the other frames look to different models. Furthermore, the patronage, 
the chronology and the function of both the Salerno and the Berlin ivories 
remain uncertain, as does their possible relation to Montecassino or to 
Byzantine sources. Now, after considering these other visual cultures, let 
us focus on the iconography developed at Monreale in comparison to 
Palermo, about forty years later. 


MONREALE: THE CREATION SEQUENCE IN 
CONTEXT 


Ernst Kitzinger saw the subjects and disposition of the Genesis sequence 
at Monreale as having been drawn largely from those at Palermo.” Both 
cycles are arranged in a circular way starting at the top in the southeast? 
and illustrating the Hexaemeron in eight panels, in which the Creator 
is always depicted at the far left of the composition." However, if each 
scene in Palermo is compared to the corresponding scene in Monreale the 
discrepancies are self-evident. At Monreale the Creator-Logos is shown 
sitting on a globe, more romano, rather than standing; the Apparition 
of light is rendered through personifications rather than shiny blades; 
the Creation of the firmament and separation of the waters is shown 
as a celestial half-sphere over water rather than as a tripartite globe 
encircled by waters; the Creation of the celestial spheres presents the 
Ptolemaic system, while at Palermo Sun and Moon are depicted on a 
two-tone blue globe;? fish and birds are differentiated as species rather 
than stereotyped;? and the terrestrial animals include an elephant and a 
donkey, which are absent in Palermo, where sheep and bears are present. 
It is likely that these variations reflect the use of heterogeneous models, 
which are not easy to track across space and time. The possibility that 


(Paderborn-München, 2006), pp. 273-4. Contra: Fabrizio Crivello, ‘Gli avori di “Amalfi/ 
Salerno": considerazioni sui presupposti artistici, sulla cronologia e la localizzazione, 

in Dell'Acqua et al., The Salerno Ivories, pp. 61-72, at pp. 66-9, suggesting with good 
arguments the late twelfth or the early thirteenth century. 

55 Kitzinger, I mosaici di Monreale, рр. 26-7. Idem, I mosaici del periodo normanno in 
Sicilia, 5, p. 11. 

56 According to a common practice: a case in point is the pictorial scheme at San 
Giovanni a Porta Latina in Rome, even if the iconography there closely follows that in St 
Paul Outside the Walls, where the sequence is to be read from the apse to the facade on 
each side. 

57 Technically, the panels are seven in the Cappella Palatina, but the Creation of the 
terrestrial animals and the Creation of Adam are essentially independent of each other. 

58 Muratova, Те scene della Creazione) 17-18. 

59 Ibid., 18-22. 

$0 Xenia Muratova, ‘Modelli: aspetti, funzioni. Riflessioni sul caso di bestiari miniati e sul 
problema della circolazione di modelli tra la Sicilia e l'Occidente nel XII secolo, in Arturo 
Carlo Quintavalle (ed.), Medioevo: i modelli (Milano-Parma, 2002), pp. 477-96. Idem, 'Le 
scene della Creazione, 22-3. 
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these models were deep-rooted in a Latin Western tradition is suggested 
by the following examples from Zahlten’s catalogue. 

In the case of the first day, the personification of Abyssus at Monreale 
recurs not only in the Berlin ivory and in the Seraglio Octateuch (f. 26v), 
but also in other artefacts,’ including the luxury Bibles of Ripoll and 
Roda, in which the Genesis illustrations are connected to a visual tradition 
traceable to eleventh-century northern Italy. 

The debated cluster of angels in the second panel at Мопгеаје is 
shared not only with the Berlin and the Salerno ivories, but also with 
a few manuscripts illuminated in Continental Europe: the Belgian Bible 
of Goderan (с. 1084), a Bible from Koblenz (early twelfth century), a 
copy of St Ambroses Hexaemeron illustrated after 1145 for the imperial 
Premonstratensian cloister of Weissenau,® the Hortus Deliciarum (c. 1170- 
1180), the Antiquitates iudaicae from St Albans (early twelfth century), 
and the Lothian Bible from Oxford (с. 1220) (Figs 8.6–8.7). An instance 


61 Crivello, ‘Gli avori di "Amalfi/Salerno", p. 67. 

62 Respectively: BAV, MS Vat. lat. 5729, f. 5v; BnF, MS Lat. 6, f. 6. Catalonia, late eleventh 
century. Andreina Contessa, Те Bibbie catalane di Ripoll e di Roda e gli antichi cicli 
biblici lombardi della Genesi; Arte lombarda 140/1 (2004), 5-24. Fabio Scirea, ‘Il congegno 
figurativo, fra Antico Testamento e Giudizio finale: sistema ornamentale, iconografia, 
vettori / The Visual Device, from the Old Testament to the Last Judgment: Ornamental 
System, Iconography, Vectors, in San Tommaso ad Acquanegra sul Chiese. Storia, 
architettura e contesto figurativo di una chiesa abbaziale romanica, ed. idem (Mantova, 
2015), pp. 89-131, at pp. 104-9. Idem, ‘La représentation de l'histoire d'Adam et Eve dans 
les milieux ambrosiens aux XIe-XIle siécles, in Marcello Angheben (ed.), Les stratégies de 
la narration dans la peinture mediévale: Уе-ХПе siécles, Culture et société médiévales 37 
(Turnhout, 2019), pp. 195-221. 

63 Recently: Karin Krause, "Warum die Tage Flügel haben. Zur Antikenrezeption bei 
Personifikationen in Spátantike und Mittelalter; Néa Rhóme 6 (2009), 103-26: especially 
106; Müller, 'Fragwürdige Bilder, pp. 238-40. 

64 "Tournai, Bibliothèque du Séminaire, MS 1, f. 6r. Nine angels are circling the 

Dextera Dei holding a scroll. Johannes Zahlten, Creatio mundi. Darstellungen der Sechs 
Schópfungstage und naturwissenschaftliches Weltbild im Mittelalter (Stuttgart, 1979), pls 74, 
224. 

65 Pommersfelden, Schlossbibliothek, MS 333/334, f. lv. Nine angels surround a young 
Creator in the first of six frames. Zahlten, Creatio mundi, pls 108, 227. 

96 Amiens, Bibliotheque Municipale, MS Lescalopier 30B, f. 10v. Three angels are side by 
side over the dove and the abyss, while watching the Creator on the left. Kessler, ‘Memory 
and Models, pp. 470-1. Idem, “The Cotton Genesis and Creation, p. 29. 

67 Тһе illuminated manuscript, compiled by Herrad of Landsberg at the Hohenburg 
Abbey (Alsace), was destroyed in 1870 during the fire of the Strasbourg Library. It 

has been partially recreated collecting text and miniatures from various sources and 
modern reproductions. Herrad of Hohenbourg Hortus Deliciarum. Commentary and 
Reconstruction, ed. Rosalie Green, Studies of the Warburg Institute 36 (London, The 
Warburg Institute, 1979), Commentary, р. 89, Catalogue, f. 3r. The image displays two 

sets of nine (?) angels beside the enthroned Lord on the first day of Creation, with a set 
of inscriptions including: Fiat lux id est angelica natura et facta est lux. About tracings 
and copies: Robert Will, ‘La reconstitution des miniatures de l Hortus Deliciarum. Ala 
recherche des sources, Cahiers alsaciens darchéologie, dart et d'histoire 26 (1983), 99-116. 
68 BL, MS Royal 13 D VI, f. 3r. The Creation sequence is subdivided into eight enchained 
circles, with the top two filled by the Lord and by six angels, respectively. Zahlten, Creatio 
mundi, pls 77, 228. 

69 New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, MS M 791, f. 4v. Six Angels are shown around 
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in sculpture is to be found on the south portal of the HeiligKreuzMünster 
of Schwábisch-Gmünd (Baden-Wiirttemberg, fourteenth century), where 
the Creation is subdivided between six carved frames, starting with the 
standing Creator on the left addressing nine angels praying on their knees.” 


the waters on which the dove descends, and further eight angels are facing the Creator in 
the first of six phytomorphic circles. Zahlten, Creatio mundi, pls 116, 231, 233. 
70 Ibid., pl. 14. 
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Although on each occasion the specific connotation of the angels remains 
uncertain,” their diffusion puts into perspective the versions at Berlin, 
Salerno and Monreale, which should no longer be considered exceptions 
that reflect the same archetype, but rather the evidence of a common 
ground in the Western iconographic tradition. The same conclusion may 
be drawn with respect to a peculiar iconography of the Cappella Palatina, 
in which context we first need to consider a Giant Bible. 


BETWEEN ROME, CENTRAL ITALY AND 
NORMAN SICILY: THE GIANT BIBLE OF PERUGIA 


In the Cappella Palatina the Creation of the firmament and separation of 
the waters is rendered by an impressive globe-Universe containing the 
four elements. The Earth, bordered by a red circle, (the fire?) is shown 
as tripartite by the lower waters (as on many medieval terrestrial globes) 
and surrounded by the upper waters and by the air, while the Creator is 
standing behind, placing his right hand on the ethereal band.” 

This peculiar composition, that may reflect the cosmology of the 


7 Personifications of the primordial light? angels as such? created before, during or 
after the first act of Creation? Kessler, “Тһе Cotton Genesis and Creation, рр. 26-8. Idem, 
‘Introduction, pp. 13-14. Müller, (Fragwürdige Bilder, pp. 239-40. 

72 Muratova, Те scene della Creazione) 17-18. 
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period, is attested in the Giant Bible of Perugia (Fig. 8.8).” There are only 
five full-page illuminations, in sequence from Ir to 3r, in the 251 folios of 
the book (the Old Testament, from Genesis to Chronicles). The first of 
these summarises the Creation according to the Roman tradition, showing 
from the top: the Lord inside the firmament, the dove descending over the 
abyss flanked by two angels (possibly the Seraphim and Cherubim), the 
four rivers of Paradise, and the personifications of light/day and darkness/ 
night inside shiny red and blue disks. The three following illuminations, 
reworkings of an alternative tradition, detail in six frames the Creation 
from the second to the sixth day, with the Lord sitting on a yellow-circled 
blue globe as a constant presence in all of them. In the first scene, God 
addresses a simplified version of the globe at Palermo, with the three 
continents in different colours (green, light ochre, red ochre), tripartite 
and surrounded by the lower and the upper waters. The scene below 
shows two trees growing on the dry land. At the top of 2r the Lord has 
just put the stars in the firmament, while the Sun (the red sphere) and the 
Moon (the blue one) are strikingly placed outside of it and not personified. 
Below, the Lord allows fish and birds to multiply upon the Earth, while on 
2v he is depicted addressing the terrestrial animals and creating Eve. The 
last illumination closes the narrative showing a medieval giving of gifts: 
above, John the Baptist and perhaps Peter are shown flanking a bishop; 
below, a couple of laymen raise their draped hands in an offertory gesture. 

According to Lila Yawn’s analysis, this two bifolia was planned together 
with the text and illuminated 'in northern Umbria or southeastern Tuscany 
in the years between circa 1060 and 1080. This challenges a long series 
of studies that consider the codex to be a twelfth-century Roman work. 
In any case, there is no question that the first page, and the depiction of 
the Lord sitting on the globe, speak the language of the early-Christian 
Roman tradition, from which the composite Hexaemeron may have been 
drawn. The following scenes provide a detailed Creation sequence that is 
otherwise unattested in Central Italy, and includes a peculiar iconography 
(the tripartite Globe on the second day) that recurs in the Cappella Palatina. 
Hence, regardless of chronology, the Perugia Bible seems to point to a 
relationship between Rome, central Italy, and the development of a visual 
language at the Norman court of Sicily. Moreover, other transmission 
channels may have been involved. 


73 Perugia, Biblioteca Comunale Augusta, MS І 59. Massimiliano Bassetti and Lila Yawn, 
44. Perugia, Biblioteca Comunale Augusta, L 59; in Marilena Maniaci and Giulia Orofino 
(eds), Le Bibbie Atlantiche. Il libro delle Scritture tra monumentalità e rappresentazione 
(Roma, 2000), pp. 162-73. Lila Yawn, The Illustrated Giant Bible of Perugia (Biblioteca 
Augusta, MS L. 59). A Manuscript and its Creators in Eleventh-Century Central Italy, Ph.D. 
Dissertation (Chapel Hill, 2004, rev. ed. 2011). Xenia Muratova, ‘Il tema della Creazione 
nell'arte e nel pensiero tra PXI e il XIII secolo: indagini sull'iconografia del Creatore 

dopo lo Scisma, Acta ad Archaeologiam et Artium Historiam Pertinentia ХУШ (2004), 

pp. 255-74, at p. 259. 

7 Yawn, The Illustrated Giant Bible of Perugia, p. iii. 


FIG. 8.8 PERUGIA, BIBLIOTECA COMUNALE AUGUSTA, MS L 59, SO-CALLED GIANT BIBLE OF PERUGIA, Е IR-2V: 
THE CREATION SEQUENCE, LATE ELEVENTH OR EARLY TWELFTH CENTURY (REWORKING FROM: MARILENA 
MANIACI AND GIULIA OROFINO, EDS, LE BIBBIE ATLANTICHE. IL LIBRO DELLE SCRITTURE TRA MONUMENTALITÀ E 
RAPPRESENTAZIONE, ROMA, MINISTERO PER I BENI CULTURALI E AMBIENTALI, CENTRO TIBALDI, 2000) 
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THE GLOBE-UNIVERSE AND MEDIEVAL 
ILLUMINATION 


А survey of illustrations of the Hexaemeron, usually inserted into the Т 
of In principio, shows that the images of the globe-Universe at Perugia 
and Palermo are not isolated cases. A Bavarian Universal chronicle dating 
from the fourteenth century but likely based on ancient sources, shows 
a tripartite globe circled by waters, like that in the Perugia Bible, with 
the Lord standing on the left side and extending his right hand inside 
the sphere, which repeats the composition at Palermo.” In an almost 
contemporary Pentateuch from England, the Creator holds a little globe, 
with a thick band made of water or clouds surrounding a ring including 
the Earth in an upside-down ‘TO’ shape.” In a Belgian exemplar of the 
Antiquitates iudaicae the composition is more complex:” a “ТО” shaped 
globe is set inside a large ring, together with water-courses, stars and 
the frontally facing Lord. The above-mentioned Bible from Koblenz’ has 
a Universe made of concentric spheres surrounding the Earth and the 
CELV(M) ROTVND(VM), while in the Walter Bible from Michelbeuren 
more elaborate concentric spheres are moved by the Creator, who stands 
on the left, as in Palermo.” Conversely, іп a destroyed Belgian Bible,*° 
the Lord is shown on the right, putting his left hand into the centre of a 
sphere surrounded by wavy lines (waters and air?). Finally, in a Giant Bible 
probably produced in Venice during the second quarter of the thirteenth 
century (contemporary with the debated atrium mosaics of San Marco), 
the second of seven quatrefoils frames the standing Lord who moves the 
terrestrial globe, while his left hand indicates a thick surrounding band 
filled by waters and/or air.?! 

At Monreale, the second day is rendered in a very different way, 
closer to the biblical text. The Lord is shown addressing the hemispheric 
firmament containing the upper waters? while his feet are lapped by 
the lower waters. The composition is not far from those of the three 
Octateuchs,9 but a similar solution reoccurs іп a Missal from St Michael 


75 Stuttgart, Württenberger Landesbibliothek, MS HB XIII 6, Ё 8v. Zahlten, Creatio 
mundi, p. 152, pls 130, 280. 

76 BL, MS Royal 1 E IV, f. 12v. Ibid., p. 152, pl. 279. 

77 Chantilly, Musée Condé, MS 0744, f. 3. Late twelfth century. Ibid., pp. 56, 82, pls 69, 324. 
78 Pommersfelden, Schlossbibliothek, MS 333/334, f. lv. Ibid., pp. 66, 116, pls 108, 301. 

79 Michaelbeuern (Salzburg), Stiftsbibliothek, MS Perg. 1, Ё 6v. Second quarter of the 
twelfth century. Ibid., pp. 67, 107, Ш, pl. 109. Roswitha Juffinger and Peter Wind, ‘Die 
Waltherbibel aus Michaelbeuern – Eine Bestandsaufnahme, Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft 
für Salzburger Landeskunde 123 (1983), 131-42. 

80 Olim Warsaw, Narodowa Library, MS Lat. F V I 32, f. 6. End of the twelfth century. 
Ibid., p. 55, pls 67, 302. 

8! Venezia, Biblioteca Marciana, MS Lat. 1.1, f. Ir. Kessler, ‘Memory and Models, p. 471, 
pls 20-21, 23. Idem, “Thirteenth-Century Venetian Revisions of the Cotton Genesis, in The 
Atrium of San Marco in Venice, ed. Büchsel et al., pp. 73-92, at pp. 80-1. 

82 Müller, 'Fragwürdige Bilder, рр. 240-2. 

33 Seraglio, f. 28r; Smyrna, f. 5r; Vat. gr. 746 f. 22r. 
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in Hildesheim," where the upper water within the curved band of the 
firmament and the lower flat sea are constricted within a small circle. 

The globe-Universe at Palermo still remains an exception, possibly 
inspired by the cosmology then current at the Norman court of Sicily. 
Nevertheless, it fits within the Western iconographic tradition, as a similar 
composition is seen in the Perugia Bible as well as in the manuscripts 
mentioned above; and the same holds true for the different solution at 
Monreale. There is no reason to seek iconographic sources in Byzantium 
ог the Middle East. Paradoxically, Greek and Arabic cosmological 
knowledge may have played a role here. 


HARMONISING COSMOLOGY AND DIVINE 
TRUTH 


Xenia Muratova draws attention to the exceptional nature of the luminaria 
depicted both in the Capella Palatina and especially in Monreale for the 
fourth day of creation." At Palermo the stars, the Sun and the Moon аге 
neatly positioned inside a two-tone globe. Similar compositions occur 
in the Salerno ivories, on the barrel vault of Saint-Savin, in Western 
book illumination and in the Creation dome of San Marco in Venice. 
Nonetheless, the Sicilian version is peculiar for abandoning allegorical 
personification of the Sun and the Moon: the two luminaria have become 
identical gold spheres with thin red contours, with the phases of the Moon 
indicated by a bright sliver. The Perugia Bible incorporates this feature in 
an original, perhaps ‘scientific, way: the Sun and the Moon are rendered 
as little spheres respectively red and dark-blue, but, more importantly, 
they are put outside the firmament, which consists of six concentric bands 
filled with stars, as though they were orbiting around it. 

Both versions at Palermo and Perugia could reflect contemporary 
interest in the Ptolemaic and Aristotelian cosmologies in the royal court. 
Greek and Arabic scientific treatises were translated, studied, and updated 
at the Norman court of Sicily, by cultured dignitaries like Adelard of 
Bath, Robert of Selby, Thomas Brown and Robert Cricklade.® The direct 
influence of these kinds of studies on iconography seems to be clear at 
Monreale, where the depiction of the fourth day is a breakthrough in the 
representation of the Ptolemaic system. The Earth is surrounded by six 
concentric spheres of different colours, from white to dark-blue. The Sun 


84 Brabecke (Schmallenberg, North Rhine-Westphalia), Sammlung Fürstenberg, Missal 
Heinrichs von Mindel (from St Michael at Hildesheim), f. 10v. Ca. 1160. Zahlten, Creatio 
mundi, pp. 51-2, 105, 116, pl. 56. 

85 Muratova, Те scene della Creazione) 17-18, 21-2. 

36 [bid., p. 18. 

87 [bid., pp. 18-21. 

88 Zahlten, Creatio mundi, pls 59, 61, 67, 74-5, 112, 184. 

89 Muratova, Те scene della Creazione, 22. Müller, 'Fragwürdige Bilder, pp. 242-3. 
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is a red globe orbiting the external area (leaving a sort of jet trail behind it) 
at the intervention of the Creator, while the Moon is a smaller dark-blue 
globe orbiting the middle area, close to the Earth. Finally, the eccentric 
positions of the two luminaria in relation to black disks could refer to the 
phenomenon of the eclipse. The fourth day of Creation at Monreale does 
not follow Western or Byzantine visual sources. It might be one of the few 
instances in which iconographic tradition was side-lined, to be replaced 
by an image drawn from a cosmological treatise, in order to harmonise 
divine Truth with scientific knowledge. 


THE MEETING OF LATIN, BYZANTINE, AND 
ISLAMIC CIVILISATIONS 


This examination of the Creation sequences at Palermo and Monreale 
raises some final issues. In both cases the patron asked the image-maker 
to develop a cross-cultural visual language, that reflected the multi- 
cultured influences circulating within the Norman court, and to express 
its wider socio-political ambitions. From a technical and stylistic point 
of view, the mosaics appear to be fully Byzantine, which makes sense 
since considering the most experienced mosaicists available in twelfth- 
century Southern Italy came from Greek workshops. On the other hand, 
the iconography can mostly be traced to Western medieval tradition, 
which is something quite unexpected. In rejecting the framework based 
on the Cotton Genesis ‘recension, it becomes difficult to track the way 
in which models have been transmitted and reworked across space and 
time. However, it is clear that a key role must have been played by early 
Christian Rome. As to the cosmological elements within both cycles, they 
seem to reflect a deep knowledge of the Ptolemaic system, doubtless via 
cultured dignitaries steeped in Greek and Arabic treatises. 

To conclude, in combining Byzantine skills, Western iconographic 
tradition, and cross-cultural scientific knowledge, the mosaicists at 
Palermo and Monreale created a unique and powerful apparatus, a 
cohesive Mediterranean language that makes a telling contribution to the 
story of the Norman Kingdom of Sicily. 


REMEMBERING, 
ILLUSTRATING, AND 
FORGETTING IN 
THE REGISTER OF 
PETER THE DEACON 


SARAH WHITTEN 


uring the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Norman expansion 

throughout Europe and the Mediterranean inspired the composition 
of historical texts and the production of cartularies. Norman writers 
attempted to explain the legitimacy of these conquests and the nature 
of Norman rule. The explosion of cartularies during the twelfth century 
attempted simultaneously to fortify old claims to land while expanding 
ownership to new territories. The most important sites of historical work 
in southern Italy were in the great monastic houses of the Monastery of 
Saint Benedict at Monte Cassino, Santa Sophia in Benevento, Sant'Angelo 
in Formis and San Vincenzo al Volturno, all of which were founded in the 
Lombard period (774-1076) or earlier and were extremely wealthy under 
the Lombard princes.! For centuries these monastic houses had important 
connections to popes, emperors and princes from across Europe and the 
Mediterranean. All these houses faced new challenges in the Norman 
period, and they composed histories and cartularies in order to address 
the presence of the Normans in the region and the changing religious 


1 There are scholarly editions of all four cartularies. Chronicon Vulturnense del monaco 
Giovanni, ed. Vincenzo Federici, 3 vols (Rome, 1925); Chronicon Sanctae Sophiae (cod. 
Vat. Lat. 4939), ed. Jean-Marie Martin, 2 vols (Rome, 2000); Regesto di S. Angelo in 
Formis, ed. Mauro Inguanez (Montecassino, 1925); Registrum Petri Diaconi (Montecassino, 
Archivio dell'Abbazia, Reg. 3), ed. Jean-Marie Martin et al., 3 vols (Rome, 2015). The 
monastery of San Clemente a Casauria also produced a cartulary in the 1170s but is too 
late for this chapter. 
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landscape. Central to these narratives and collections of documents were 
concerns about property and independence. These collections responded 
to serious legal threats and in doing so they explored the nature of political 
and religious authority within the region and the role that monastic houses 
played in building connections between outside powers and southern Italy. 

Monte Cassinos register was subtly different from the other collections, 
preserving not a record of the monastery or its abbots but instead the 
political landscape of southern Italy. The monastery of Saint Benedict, 
owing to its religious importance and geographical position, acted as a 
powerful political broker in the region, leading the community to amass 
hundreds of documents from Lombard princes, German emperors, 
Byzantine officials, regional Italian kings, Norman conquerors and popes. 
The validity of these documents and the cartulary more generally has 
been called into question because of the role of Peter the Deacon in its 
production. Peter the Deacon is widely considered to be one of the most 
brazen forgers in the Middle Ages, and scholars have been reluctant to use 
the register owing to questions surrounding the validity of documents. I 
argue that Peter the Deacon, because he was a forger, was keenly attuned 
to what gave documents power and to the mechanics of political rule in 
meridional Italy. The organization of the manuscript, the illustrations of 
the monograms and the images of political leaders all suggest significant 
attention to political authority within the manuscript. The Register of 
Peter the Deacon clearly depicts political and religious leadership as 
contested and transitory even in the face of united Norman rule by King 
Roger II of Sicily in the 1130s. Monte Cassino supported Prince Robert 
II of Capua and Emperor Lothar III in their efforts to check Roger's 
authority in southern Italy. Produced before Roger’s recapture of Capua 
in 1134, the cartulary provides an insight into how Monte Cassino used 
historical memory to cultivate political relationships and intended to 
reshape authority in the region. 

This chapter differs from, and hopes to complement, many of the other 
chapters in this volume by changing the point of view on the relationship 
between artistic program and political message. Many of the chapters 
in the volume explore how Norman leaders, especially Roger II, used 
palace spaces, textiles (including Roger П mantle), and Idrisi's Book of 
Roger to impress their political program on the people of Norman Italy. 
William Tronzo, in chapter 2 of this volume, writes about the production 
of the Mantle for Roger II in 1133/1134, the exact same time period as 
the production of the Register of Peter the Deacon. Tronzo contends that 
the central image of lions holding camels in their grip was drawn from 
a third-century sarcophagus, suggesting perhaps a new intended use of 
the Mantle and how motifs with historical precedents supported Roger's 
royal imagery.’ Lisa Reilly in chapter 1 explores Roger IPs visual culture 


? William Tronzo, “Тһе Interplay of Media: Textile, Sculpture, and Mosaic, this volume. 
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and royal artistic program as expressed within the Cappella Palatina in 
Palermo emphasizing connections to Norman history writing and spolia, 
which she describes as ‘art with history. The royal program within the 
Cappella Palatina, for Reilly, harnessed Sicilys complicated past to 
legitimate Rogers dual roles as divinely sanctioned king and apostolic 
legate as well as his blending of cultures? In contrast, my paper argues 
that the Register of Peter the Deacon used the complicated history of 
southern Italy to minimize Rogers place in the historical hierarchy of 
regional political power. By placing Roger's document in the final oblation 
section and not granting him an illumination, the register was suggesting 
that Roger' political authority was not equal to the great medieval rulers 
like Charlemagne or Otto I, whose documents and images were placed 
prominently at the beginning of manuscript. With material resources and 
access to significant historical memory, the Lombard monasteries had 
been important religious and economic centres for centuries and often 
acted as important power brokers in southern Italy. From these resources 
and relationships, the monasteries could craft their own narratives of 
political authority. Together these papers suggest that many groups in 
Norman Italy made use of historical objects, motifs and documents to 
affirm and challenge Norman political rule especially in the turbulent 
1130s under Roger II. 


FOUR NORMAN CARTULARIES FOR FOUR 
LOMBARD MONASTERIES 


The monks of the four great monastic houses used collections of 
documents formed into cartularies as tools to reshape the memory of 
property transactions in the region as well as to prepare the houses for new 
challenges. These monastic communities had strong reasons to document 
the history of property transactions within Italian society during the late 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Norman rule in the region meant the end 
of long-standing political structures, including the Lombard princes and 
Byzantine catepans. Many of the monastic houses benefited from the new 
political order by receiving political protections and large donations from 
Norman princes and aristocrats. These Norman leaders gave generously to 
Monte Cassino and SantAngelo in Formis to cement their power in the 
region and punish the old Lombard families.! Emma Edwards in chapter 
4 of this volume writes about the textiles that accompanied some of these 
gifts? Lastly, cartularies were being produced for the first time in Italy, 


5 Lisa Reilly, 'Roger II and Medieval Visual Culture, this volume. 

4 Graham Loud, The Latin Church in Norman Italy (Cambridge, 2007), pp. 93-94. 
5 Emma Edwards, ‘Patronage and Tradition in Textile Exchange and Use in Early 
Norman South; this volume. 
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setting off a chain reaction of manuscript production and a new legal 
culture of documenting authority. 

At the same time, monastic independence was under threat from 
papal-supported bishops in the case of Monte Cassino and from other 
monastic houses in the cases of Santa Sophia and San Vincenzo al 
Volturno, spurring these historic monasteries all to produce cartularies 
within two decades." The earliest of the four collections was produced at 
Santa Sophia as part of a new strategy to protect its independence from 
the continual attempts of Monte Cassino to regain the house. Second, in 
1124 the monks of San Vincenzo al Volturno composed the Chronicon 
Vulturnese to defend themselves against claims by the Abbey of Farfa 
of dominium over the monastery. The monks at Monte Cassino and its 
daughter house Sant'Angelo in Formis compiled their own cartularies of 
documents in the 1130s to counter specific threats to their community as 
well as tensions between Norman princes. Produced in response to the 
serious challenges facing these monastic communities, all four cartularies 
were large collections that combined documents with illustrations and short 
narrative texts. These collections were not random groups of documents 
put into manuscripts, but instead carefully constructed narrative histories 
of the monasteries and of the region. 

To best understand the narratives in the meridional Italian cartularies, 
it would be useful to turn to a documentary history that established the 
main description of relationships between southern Italian monasteries 
and political power. Between 1099 and 1103, Leo of Ostia, the librarian for 
Monte Cassino, completed a history of the monastery from its foundation 
to the reign of Abbot Desiderius (1058-1087).5 For Leo, an effective abbot 
safely led his monastic community through the tumults of the outside 
world and protected the holdings of the community, but an unfit abbot 
lost control of the brothers and threatened the monastery's control over its 
lands. It was through this lens that Leo also understood the world outside 
of the walls of Monte Cassino; wicked princes and counts usurped the 
territory of the monastic community, while good leaders came to the aid 
of the house whenever they were in need. In this lengthy narrative, Leo 


6 Тһе earliest cartulary in central Italy was produced by Gregory of Catino for the 
Abbey of Farfa beginning in 1092. П Regesto di Farfa compilato da Gregorio di Catino, 

ed. I. Giorgio et al., 5 vols (Rome, 1879-1914). In Norman England, Norman rule in part 
has also been connected to cartulary production, especially the earliest English cartulary: 
Hemmings Cartulary. Michael T. Clanchy, From Memory to Written Record: England 
1066-1307, 3rd edn (Oxford, 2013), pp. 103-5. Francesca Tinti, “From Episcopal conception 
to monastic compilation: Hemming’s Cartulary in context, Early Medieval Europe 11 
(2002), 233-61. 

7 Те intention to use these books in legal disputes is most clearly represented by the 
inclusion of church canons protecting monastic holdings in the manuscripts from Monte 
Cassino and Santa Sophia. Martin, Registrum, docs 98-100; Martin, Chronicon Sanctae 
Sophiae, pp. 257-72. 

8 Chronica monasterii Casinensis, ed. Hartmut Hoffman, МОН Scriptores XXXIV 
(Hannover, 1980). 
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devoted significant attention to the holdings of the monastic house and 
included descriptions of land transactions based on the library's charters. 
In the 2,000 documents recorded or summarized in the history, Leo 
presented Monte Cassino as the recipient of fine goods and lands from 
emperors, Lombard leaders, Normans, local elites, and the papacy, glossing 
over Monte Cassinos long tradition of combatively pursuing property. 

Carefully choosing which types of documents to write into their 
manuscripts, the cartularies from Monte Cassino and Santa Sophia were 
comprised mostly of donations and confirmations. This composition would 
give a reader the impression that the monasteries had good relationships 
with local leaders, the Normans, the papacy and the Lombard princes 
because it presented them solely as gift-givers. Numerous original charters 
survive from both monastic communities until the present indicating that 
the compilers selected the records incorporated into the cartulary. No 
documents recording land disputes from Lombard princes or judges were 
incorporated into the Chronicon Sanctae Sophiae.? Тһе brothers at Monte 
Cassino only copied a handful of judicial documents from the Lombard 
principality into their cartulary of over six-hundred documents. The 
charters for major legal disputes from the Lombard period, which survive 
in the original for both houses, were never added to the texts. Instead 
both houses chose to copy later donations or confirmations of donations 
as the proof of their claims to independence and land ownership, erasing 
the memory of these conflicts. This selective editing to create an image of 
peace and stability mirrored Leos narrative about the way in which good 
secular leaders treated monastic houses. 

Many of these documents were visually marked out within the 
cartularies with lavish illustrations of princes, popes and emperors next 
to some of the documents that they issued. These images were intended 
to act as visual highlights in the texts, drawing the readers eyes to the 
most valued documents. Robert Maxwell, writing about a twelfth-century 
French cartulary, asserts that illuminations played a central part in 
creating narrative strategies in cartularies.^ In these books containing 
overwhelming numbers of documents, the illustrations help to order the 
books and to reinforce the narrative of the cartulary author. The scribes 
and illustrators of the Chronicon Sanctae Sophiae utilize this technique 
by placing illuminations near all the major confirmations for their 
monastic independence. Seven images of popes and German emperors 
were all drawn next to their confirmations emphasizing visually that the 
most important leaders in Benevento had acknowledged the community's 


9 Тһе most important judicial document not recorded into either cartulary is the 
original charter for the court case in 945, when Santa Sophia wins its independence from 
Monte Cassino. The original record is still preserved in Santa Sophias library. Benevento, 
Mueso del Sannio, Fondo di S. Sofia, vol. 8, document 8. 

10 Robert Maxwell, ‘Sealing Signs and the Art of Transcribing in the Vierzon Cartulary; 
The Art Bulletin 81 (1999), 576-97, esp. 579. 
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independence." These illustrations helped to highlight the memory of 
the distant and immediate past that both monastic communities wanted 
to project. These houses wanted to remember a period of rich patronage 
from both secular and papal leaders free from conflict and contradictory 
claims, in the hopes that the new world of the twelfth century would look 
like their imagined past. 

Written between 1119 and 1124, the Chronicon Vulturnese was an attempt 
to protect the brothers of San Vincenzo al Volturno from absorption by 
the monastery of Farfa. This cartulary was very different from the other 
two in both format and types of documents included. The Chronicon 
Vulturnese is arranged by abbot, listing all the documents preserved from 
during his time in office. This chronological organization is supplemented 
by historical narratives about the monastic community. These texts are 
considerably longer and more developed than the narratives included in the 
other cartularies, creating the clearest gesta abbatum of all the cartularies. 
The cartularies produced at Sant'Angelo in Formis, Santa Sophia, and San 
Vincenzo al Volturno were multi-purpose manuscripts that intended to 
narrate and illustrate the history of the monasteries while also preserving 
the legal documents necessary to protect their independence. 
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In the late 1120s and 1130s, the community at Monte Cassino looked not 
to the Normans in Sicily but instead northward to popes and emperors 
as the major actors shaping the fate of their monastery. Two of Monte 
Cassinos abbots were deposed, in 1126 and 1127, by Pope Honorius II, who 
then installed his own candidate, Seniorectus, as head of the community 
to discipline the proud monks.” For some, this forced obedience to the 
will of the papacy suggested the downfall of the community from their 
central role in the reform of the papacy of the previous century. Just 
three years later, the monks of St. Benedict would again become involved 
in papal affairs when, along with many other southern Italian religious 
communities, they supported Anacletus II during the contested papal 
election of 1130.? The dispute over the papacy also drew the Holy Roman 
Emperor Lothar III into conflict with Roger II of Sicily on the southern 
Italian peninsula. During his journey to southern Italy, Lothar visited 
Monte Cassino іп 1137 and granted a diploma confirming Monte Cassino’s 
ownership of 650 properties." The instability of conflicts between popes, 


П Тһе images occurred on 126r, 128r, 130r, 132r, 142v, 145v & 147v. For a description 

of the images in the Chronicon Sanctae Sophiae, see Martin, Chronicon Sanctae Sophia, 
pp. 137-85. 

12 Loud, The Latin Church in Norman Italy, pp. 220-2. 

13 For a detailed discussion of Monte Cassinos relationship with Anaclectus, see Herbert 
Bloch, Monte Cassino in the Middle Ages, vol. 2 (Cambridge, 1986), pp. 960-9. 
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emperor and king led to widespread revolts in Campania. Later, in the 
1130s and 1140s, Roger cemented his coronation by consolidating his 
control over the region as well as the northern borders of his kingdom, 
especially Naples and Spoleto.” Traditionally, the 1130s has been seen 
as a period of decline for Monte Cassino, who were forced to accept a 
foreign abbot, backed the wrong pope and had new Norman overlords, 
especially from the glory days during the abbacy of Desiderius who had 
dealt skilfully with both popes and Normans from a position of power. 
This decline has been traditionally associated with the monk Peter the 
Deacon. Born in 1107 or 1110 and entering the monastery in 1115, Peter 
had been a monk at Monte Cassino since childhood and had been at the 
centre of many of the events discussed above. Peter had gone into exile 
from Monte Cassino with the deposed abbot Oderisius II in 1128 and 
had negotiated much of the contents of the diploma of Lothar III. Peter 
was also at the centre of intellectual life within the monastic community. 
Appointed librarian of Monte Cassino by Seniorectus in 1130, Peter 
continued Leo of Ostias monastic history and oversaw the production of 
the register. In his lifetime, he also composed biographies, hagiographies 
and pilgrim tales. On account of Peter's casual relationship with the 
truth, modern historians have treated him with tremendous scorn. H. E. 
Cowdrey said of him, “His writing contains little that is by any stretch of 
the imagination of spiritual or religious value. In form and in substance 
alike his writings cast a melancholy light upon the state of the abbey whose 
leading literary figure he was.” Herbert Bloch described him as one of 
the ‘most prolific and brazen forgers in history’ and furthered the insult 
by saying that Peter never mastered the Beneventan hand. During the 
1130s, Peter had undertaken a large project to forge a series of documents 


The World vs the City, ed. John Doran et al. (New York, 2016), pp. 172-80. For Lothar IIT's 
confirmation in detail, see Bloch, Monte Cassino in the Middle Ages, vol. 2, pp. 771-919. 
Wilfried Treseler, “Lothar III. und die Privilegien des Klosters Montecassino Symbolische 
Kommunikation während des Konfliktes zwischen Kaiser und Papst im Jahr 1137, 
Frühmittelalterlichen Studien 35 (2001), 313-28. 

5 Hubert Houben, Roger II of Sicily: A Ruler Between East and West, trans. Graham A. 
Loud et al. (Cambridge, 2002), pp. 41-76. Hubert Houben, Roger II and the Creation of 
the Kingdom of Sicily, trans Graham A. Loud (Manchester, 2012), pp. 1-50. Laurent Feller, 
"Ihe Northern Frontier of Norman Italy, 1060-1140; in The Society of Norman Italy, ed. С. 
A. Loud et al. (Leiden, 2002), pp. 47-74. 

16 Fora complete list of his writings and biography, see Mariano Dell'Omo, П 
"Registrum" di Pietro Diacono (Montecassino, Archivio dell'Abbazia, Reg. 3). Commentario 
codicologico, paleografico e diplomatico (Monte Cassino, 2000), pp. 33-7 and most recently, 
see Martin, Registrum, pp. 1783-800. Herbert Bloch has also written extensively about 

the hagiographies that Peter composed during his exile. Herbert Bloch, The Atina Dossier 
of Peter the Deacon of Monte Cassino: A Hagiographical Romance of the Twelfth Century 
(Vatican City, 1998). 

7 Н.Е. J. Cowdrey, The Age of Abbot Desiderius: Montecassino, the Papacy, and the 
Normans in the Eleventh and Early Twelfth Centuries (Oxford, 1983), p. 227. 

18 Herbert Bloch, ‘Peter the Deacon; in New Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 11, 2nd edn 
(Detroit, 2003), p. 206. Paul Meyvaert, "The Autographs of Peter the Deacon, Bulletin of 
The John Rylands Library 38 (1955), 114-38. 
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that proved a French monastery was a dependant of Monte Cassino. 
As part of the support for Monte Cassinos claims to the monastery of 
Glanfeuil or St Maur-sur-Loire, Peter created a fake papal bull from Pope 
Urban II drawing on actual papal bulls housed at Monte Cassino. Many 
of the forgeries associated with Peter were incorporated into the register, 
especially some of the documents associated with Glanfeuil.?^ Many of 
these spurious claims to property and religious houses were confirmed 
in the diploma of Lothar III in 1137 under the influence of Peter, perhaps 
after being shown the register?" These actions by Peter have cast a long 
shadow over his corpus, particularly over the register, causing historians 
largely to ignore the cartulary and to use it only under extreme duress.” 
Peter is, however, calling out for a reinterpretation of his actions. Despite, 
and perhaps because of, Peter's background as a forger he was deeply 
interested in the representations of political and religious power through 
writing. Peter was not alone in these interests; the period after 1100 saw 
an explosion of forgeries across Europe, a trend that is in part connected 
to the production of cartularies. 

After returning from his monastic exile, Peter the Deacon oversaw the 
production of the register bearing his name. Drawing on paleographical 
evidence, Paul Meyvaert concluded that the register was not produced by 
Peter's own hand.? In 1971, Hartmut Hoffmann created the first modern 
inventory of the register and argued that the manuscript was completed 
between 1131 and 1133, based on the inclusion of Peters Glanfeuil 
material.? Mariano dell'Omo produced a facsimile of the cartulary as well 
as an extensive codicological study of the manuscript.” In 2015, the first 
modern edition was completed by a team working at the École francaise 
de Rome.” These new editions have provided much greater access to 
the cartulary and have reevaluated the history of its production. Jean- 
Marie Martin believes that the register was not solely the work of Peter 


19 For the most recent discussion of forgeries in the register, see Martin, Registrum, 

pp. 1802-15. 

20 Bloch, Monte Cassino in the Middle Ages, pp. 771-919 and 941-1049. 

^ Тһе register has been mainly used as a source of economic and social history of 

the region around Monte Cassino. For example: Pierre Toubert, ‘Pour une histoire de 
lenvironnement économique et social du Mont-Cassin (ІХе-ХПе siècles), Comptes rendus 
des séances de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belle-Lettres 120 (1976) рр. 689-702; and 
Laurent Feller, Autour des archives du Mont-Cassin et du cartulaire de Pierre Diacre: 

la Morgengabe de Iesulfa, contessa de Teano, in Retour aux sources: Textes, études et 
documents d'histoire médiévale offerts à Michel Parisse (Paris, 2004), pp. 473-84. 

22 Meyvaert, “Тһе Autographs of Peter the Deacon’ 

23 Hartmut Hoffmann, ‘Chronik und Urkunde in Montecassino, Quellen und 
Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken 51 (1971), 93-206, esp. 163-73. 
Hoffmann stated that the inclusion of the diploma of Lothar III (1137) was not part of the 
original composition but instead a later addition. 

^ Dell'Omo, Il "Registrum" di Pietro Diacono. Prior to Dell'Omos facsimile, the text 

was only available as an 18th-century edition. Erasmo Gattola, Ad historiam abbatiae 
Cassinensis accessiones (Venice, 1724). 

25 Martin, Registrum. 
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the Deacon but instead was commissioned by Abbot Seniorectus and was 
produced by the scriptorium as a collective enterprise. Peter developed the 
schema of the volume, including decisions about what material to include 
and how to organize 14.29 The register under Peter's supervision, unlike the 
cartularies from Santa Sophia or San Vincenzo, was not responding to any 
single dispute but rather attempted to display the place of Monte Cassino 
in papal and imperial circles. 

The Register of Peter the Deacon is significantly longer than many 
other monastic cartularies, containing 642 documents from many political 
and religious authorities. With a bewildering number of documents 
spanning over five centuries, the register utilizes a series of techniques 
to help the reader find texts and authenticate them. Every document is 
titled in red and included within many texts are the monograms of major 
figures. The manuscript is ostensibly organized by type of document. The 
first section in the register is privilegia, which are papal privileges from 
Gregory I to Calixitus II. The second section of documents is precepta, 
which are imperial documents loosely defined. These include donations, 
confirmations, and renunciations as well as short legal texts, ordered by 
chronology and political importance. First come texts from late Roman 
emperors such as Valentinian and Valens, Arcadius and Honorius 
and Justinian; then Carolingian imperial texts; German imperial texts; 
Byzantine emperors; and Sardinian kings. Interspersed in these precepta 
are laws and edicts issued by these men. The next section of the register 
is concerned with documents from local political power: the Lombard 
dukes and princes then Norman princes and dukes. Lastly, the manuscript 
preserves donation charters from the local nobility, including numerous 
Norman counts, to Monte Cassino. The organization of the manuscript 
suggests that Monte Cassino had a clear hierarchy of power in their world 
with the pope on top, then emperors, followed by the local princes, who 
were currently the Normans, and finally local nobility. 

Given the great quantity of documents, the text provides twenty-one 
images of figures to help guide the reader through the cartulary. These 
illustrations are almost exclusively single figure pen drawings in brown ink 
depicting political leaders, who had important contact with the monastic 
house.” There are illustrations of western emperors, a Byzantine emperor 
and a catepan, Italian kings such as Hugo and three kings of Sardinia, 
an early Lombard duke and prince, and lastly three portraits of Norman 
leaders.” These images are clustered into two main sections within the 


26 Martin, Registrum, рр. 1800-02. 

27 Тһе only exception is the first illustration of Pope Zachary consecrating the altar at 
the rebuilt Monte Cassino with Abbot Petronax and other monks. The illustration is on 1r 
next to doc. 2, next to a confirmation from Pope Zachary concerning the re-foundation 
of Monte Cassino after Lombard destruction and its ownership of daughter houses. 

28 There are illustrations of Charlemagne (47r, next to doc. 107), Lothar І (48v, next to 
doc 110), Louis II (50v, doc. 113), Otto I (52r, doc. 117), Otto II (53r, doc. 120), Otto III 
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manuscript. The vast majority of images are located between folios 47r 
and 79v, but the three images of the Normans are significantly later in the 
manuscript.” This organization suggests that the monks who compiled 
and illustrated the manuscript did not see the Norman leaders in the same 
category as the emperors and kings. The separation in the manuscript is 
not about chronology but instead different levels of political authority as 
represented in the text. There are no images of religious figures in the 
register nor any illustrations of local nobility.?? 

These drawings differ considerably from illustrations in the other 
southern Italian cartularies in that they do not depict the abbots nor 
the act of donation, suggesting a different narrative to the register than 
those of the cartularies produced for Santa Sophia and San Vincenzo al 
Volturno. Brigette Resl-Pohl, writing about southern Italian cartularies, 
argues that images were supposed to inspire trust in the reader that the 
record was authentic, even when a single-sheet parchment may never have 
existed or was lost, by providing an image of the gift. For example in 
the Chronicon Vulturnenese, there is an illustration of the Lombard duke 
Gisulf I handing to the original three monks of San Vincenzo al Volturno 
the foundation charter of the monastery, which includes the first words 
of the charter within the image. This illumination along with the other 
illustrations in the Chronicon Vulturnenese and the Chronicon Sanctae 
Sophiae were intended to help the viewer visualize past events and create 
a memory of a foundational moment, when the original document was 
lost, if it ever existed.? In contrast, the pictures in the Register of Peter the 
Deacon as a corpus de-emphasize the abbot and the act of donation and 
instead focus on political leaders in southern Italy. Giulia Orofino argues 
that the register focuses on the men who produced documents rather than 
the charters that they issued.? Flipping through the cartulary provides 
a visual narrative of the history and hierarchy of political authority in 


(57v, doc. 125), Henry II (59r, doc. 128), Conrad II (627, doc. 133), Henry III (63v, doc. 
134), Basil de Mesardonia (Byzantine catepan for Italy, 50r, doc. 112), Michael VII Doukas 
(67r, doc. 145), Hugo (co-king of Italy with Lothar, 50v, doc. 115), Baresonis (king of 
Sardinia, 68r, doc. 150), Torkytorius (king of Sardinia, 68r, doc. 151), Constantine (king of 
Sardinia, 68V, doc. 152), Gisulf II (duke of Benevento, 79r, doc. 172), Arechis II (prince of 
Benevento, 79v, doc. 175), Richard I (prince of Capua, 174r, doc. 404), Jordan I (prince of 
Capua, 178r, doc. 412) Robert Guiscard (duke of Apulia, 181% 420). For a description of 
these illustrations and other blank spaces in the document, see Dell'Omo, II "Registrum" 
di Pietro Diacono, pp. 74-81. Martin states that Peter the Deacon was responsible for the 
decorative program of the manuscript. Martin, Registrum, рр. 1836-40. 

29 There are 95 folios between the image of the Lombard prince Arechis II and the image 
of Richard I, the Norman prince of Capua. 

30 Тһе one exception to this is the first image of Pope Zachary consecrating the altar 
with Abbot Petronax. 

3 Brigette Resl-Pohl, ‘Illustration and Persuasion in Southern Italian Cartularies (С. 
100), in Strategies of Writing: Studies on Text and Trust in the Middle Ages, ed. Petra 
Schulte et al. (Utrecht, 2008) pp. 95-109. 

32 Giulia Orofino, "Icone del potere nel Regesto del Pietro Diacono, Journal of the 
International Research Center for Late Antiquity and Middle Ages 21 (2015), 195-202. 
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the region instead of a gesta abbatum or a monastic history. The images 
present the Normans as the latest in a long tradition of political leaders 
trying to assert their authority in southern Italy. The placement of the 
Normans after the section on the Lombard princes suggests that Peter 
the Deacon saw them less as major political players and more as regional 
princes. 

Another visual element included in many of the documents are 
monograms of the person issuing the document. In the Register of Peter 
the Deacon, many documents contain simple monograms of the main 
issuer of a document but not seals or elaborate illustrations.?^ Writing 
about the Vierzon Cartulary, Robert Maxwell argues that one of the critical 
elements in transcribing diplomatic charters into a monastic cartulary was 
the replication of the monograms. Scribes used monograms to re-create 
the authentic presence of the 'acts sealing moment? Ildar Garipzanov 
argues that early medieval monarchs used their signa on diplomas to 
indicate private relationships between the king and elites (monastic or lay) 
in contrast to the public use of signa on coins.” The scribes of Monte 
Cassino, by recreating the monograms within the register, were replicating 
the material evidence of the private relationships between the monastery 
and political leaders. 

The organization of the manuscript, the drawings of monograms 
and the images all suggest significant attention to political and religious 
authority within the manuscript. On one level, the register is, of course, a 
history of property transactions, but it is also a statement about political 
power in southern Italy.?? In the other words, the manuscript, rather than 
being a history of Monte Cassino, is a history of political authority in 
southern Italy. Peter would have known about the numerous histories of 
his home monastery and its property transactions, making the register as a 
history of Monte Cassino and its properties superfluous.” The manuscript 
clearly depicts political and religious power as contested and transitory. 
The numerous documents and illustrations remind the viewer that lots 
of men from different political traditions were involved in these property 
transactions. Central to claiming rule in southern Italy for centuries was 


5 Тһе Regestum of Sant'Angelo in Formis often includes medallion images of the donors 
sometimes hanging directly off of the monogram. Markus Spáth, “Раз 'Regestum von 
SantAngelo in Formis: Zur Medialitát der Bilder in einem klósterlichen Kopialbuch des 
12. Jahrhunderts, Marburger Jahrbuch für Kunstwissenschaft 31 (2004), 41—59. 

34 Maxwell, ‘Sealing Signs, 585. 

35 Ildar Н. Garipzanov, ‘Metamorphoses of the early medieval signum of a ruler in the 
Carolingian world, Early Medieval Europe 14 (2006), 419-64, esp. 452-6. 

36 Martin argues that the Register of the Peter the Deacon unlike the Lombard monastic 
cartularies was not responding to a property dispute but asserting Monte Cassinos place 
in church and imperial orbits. 

37 Peter states in the prologue of the text that he used Leo of Ostia’s history when he had 
difficulties with the oblation section of the register: Martin, Registrum, p. 29. 
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a relationship with Monte Cassino, especially a relationship affirmed 
through the giving of gifts to the monastery. 

Ав seen in the register Peters narrative about Monte Cassinos 
relationship with the various political, religious and aristocratic actors in 
southern Italy is almost uniformly positive. There are very few judicial 
documents in the register: just seven of the 642 documents.** The numerous 
original single-sheet charters that survive from Monte Cassino and Santa 
Sophia in Benevento attest to more contested interactions. For example, 
Monte Cassinos nearest neighbours, the counts of Aquino, usurped a large 
amount of property in the Liri Valley belonging to the monastery when the 
monks were exiled after the destruction of Monte Cassino in 883. When 
the monks returned to the original site of Monte Cassino in the middle of 
the tenth century, their abbot Aligern began to recover the monastery' lost 
property. Ап original single-sheet parchment preserved at Monte Cassino 
records a court case dated to March 960, when Monte Cassino successfully 
proved their ownership of the property in the Liri Valley before the local 
Lombard princes.” In his history of Monte Cassino, Leo of Ostia celebrated 
Aligern as one of the greatest abbots at the monastery, who worked hard 
to bring the monks back home to the original site of the monastery and 
actively worked to recover their lost lands. Leo included a story about Abbot 
Aligerns attempt to recover the lands of the Liri Valley and the response of 
the count of Aquino, Adenulfus Megalu. Threatened and angered by the 
actions of Aligern, Count Adenulfus kidnapped the abbot, dressed him up 
in bearskins, and mock-hunted him through the streets of Aquino. The local 
Lombard prince responded to this unprovoked aggression against the abbot 
by summoning Adenulfus to the lawcourt and eventually forced Adenulfus 
to renounce the property in the Liri Valley.*? 

The register does not record any part of the legal dispute nor the 
violence in the streets of Aquino but instead just includes a praeceptum 
concessionis from the Lombard princes Paldolfus I and Landolfus III at 
the request of Adenulfus." The praeceptum concessionis as recorded in 
the register is just a grant of the property in the Liri Valley without any 
mention of the previous tensions. Adenulfus Megalu, who in the charters 
and Leo of Ostias history acted extremely aggressively against the lands 
and abbot of Monte Cassino, became in the register another local aristocrat 
giving land to the monastery. This flattening of the relationship between 


38 Martin, Registrum, docs. 200D, 200E, 233A, 2338, 298, 565, 638. 

39 Montecassino Archivio dell'Abbazia, Aula П-Сарзија LXVI, Confinazioni del 
monastero, Documento 1. This is charter is extremely well-known in the history of the 
Italian language because it contains the first written sentences of Italian. I documenti 
cassinesi del secolo X con formule volgare, ed. A. Mancone (Rome, 1962). This document 
is not incorporated into the register. For a detailed discussion of the case, see Sarah 
Whitten, ‘Quasi Ex Uno Ore: Legal Performance, Monastic Return, and Community in 
Medieval Southern Italy; Viator 44 (2013), 49-64. 

40 Hoffman, Chronica, Book II, Chapters 1 and 2, pp. 168-9. 

^ Martin, Registrum, Doc. 219, pp. 675-6. 
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Monte Cassino and the counts of Aquino reflected how the monastery 
hoped that the counts of Aquino would behave in the future. The tensions 
between the two neighbours were not confined to the mid tenth century 
but instead regularly flared up during moments of instability. In 1125, the 
counts of Aquino again became angered at the abbot of Monte Cassino 
(Oderisius II) over the care of a daughter house located in Aquino. They 
reported the poor condition of the monastic house to Pope Honorius II, 
who used this as part of the reasons to depose Odersius II as abbot and 
force him into monastic exile with Peter the Deacon.? Tensions between 
the two neighbours flared again in 1137, when the bishop-elect of Aquino 
worked to exacerbate unease between Roger's royal chancellor and Monte 
Cassino. This incident was so serious that the king almost seized the 
monastery, and the monks had to appeal to Lothar III for protection. 
Across the centuries, the relationship between Monte Cassino and their 
nearest neighbours, the city of Aquino, had moments of serious tensions 
and violence as well as periods of gift-giving. The Register of Peter the 
Deacon flattens this relationship by only incorporating positive moments 
of gift-giving and confirmation. This editorial strategy does not reflect a 
lack of knowledge or surviving documents. Both arguments are challenged 
by Leo of Ostias history and original parchments surviving in archives 
today. By focusing on positive interactions, the cartulary was projecting 
an imagined future in which the monastery was the recipient of numerous 
gifts and not aggression from regional leaders like the counts of Aquino 
or major political actors like the emperors. 


NORMANS IN THE REGISTER OF PETER THE 
DEACON 


The organization of the manuscript and illustrations make clear that the 
compilers of the register emphasized Monte Cassinos relationship with 
papal and imperial power and treated the Normans as minor regional 
princes and dukes. Documents and illustrations related to the Normans 
come much later in the manuscript, in the oblation section, suggesting 
that they were not seen as politically as significant – or perhaps even as 
legitimate - as the German and Byzantine emperors or regional Italian 
kings. While there are numerous documents from Norman political leaders 
and nobility, just three Normans are depicted: the early princes of Capua 
Richard I and Jordan I, and Duke Robert Guiscard. There are also blank 
spaces next to documents from Sikelgaita of Salerno (Robert Guiscard’s 
wife), Bohemond of Taranto (his son from his first marriage), Duke 
Roger Borsa, Duke William I, and Duke Roger II, perhaps indicating that 


42 Hoffman, Chronica, Book IV, chapter 88, p. 547. 
4 Hoffman, Chronica, Book IV, chapters 97-101. There is an English translation of this 
section of the Chronica in Houben, Roger II, trans. Loud, pp. 277-86. 
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illustrations were intended for those documents.^ The register indicated 
that for Monte Cassino in the early 1130s, the most important Normans 
were the princes of Capua and not the newly minted King Roger II of 
Sicily. The register preserves twenty-nine documents from the family of 
the princes of Capua and thirteen documents from the family of Robert 
Guiscard. The greater number of documents from the Norman princes 
of Capua not only reflects the close proximity between the two parties but 
also Monte Cassinos support of Prince Robert II of Capua and opposition 
to King Roger II in the early 1130s. 

Тһе scriptorium at Monte Cassino was producing their cartulary 
during the heady days of successful opposition to Rogers rule by Prince 
Robert II of Capua. The prologue of the Register of Peter the Deacon 
directly states that Prince Robert of Capua was part of the inspiration for 
the cartulary.*® The king of Sicily and prince of Capua vacillated between 
open rebellion and reconciliation for most of the late 1120s and 1130s. In 
1132, tensions between the two men exploded when Roger asked Robert 
to provide military support for Pope Analectus in Rome. As part of this 
aid, Robert wanted Roger to reinstate lands back to one of his vassals, but 
Roger refused, leading to open warfare at Nocera on July 25, 1132. Robert 
was victorious on the battlefield, forcing Roger to retreat to Sicily and 
sparking opposition to Roger in Bari and Basilicata. In the aftermath of 
Nocera, Robert petitioned Lothar III to support him against Roger. Just a 
short time later, Robert's gains would be lost when Lothar III rejected the 
appeal, Robert fled to Pisa and Roger successfully retook Capua." Paul 
Oldfield argues that Rogers total authority over southern Italy was not 
recognized until the summer of 1134, when Roger captured Capua.** The 
Register of Peter the Deacon was produced at the time when it seemed that 
opposition from Robert and Lothar could have checked Roger's authority 
within southern Italy. The cartulary signalled an intent to cultivate 


44 Richard I (prince of Capua, 174r, doc. 404), Jordan I (prince of Capua, 178r, doc. 

412) Robert Guiscard (duke of Apulia, 181v, 420). For a description of these illustrations 
and other blank spaces іп the document, see Dell'Omo, II "Registrum" di Pietro Diacono, 
pp. 74-81. 

45 For the princes of Capua, the register preserves documents from Richard I (docs. 
404, 405); Richard I with Jordan I (docs. 165, 405, 407-11); Jordan I (docs 412-19, 426, 
509, 510, 349, 350); Richard II (docs. 511, 621, 622); Robert I (docs. 577, 603); Richard II 
(docs. 511, 622, 623); Robert I (docs. 577, 603); Jordan II (doc. 597); Robert II (603). For 
a list of all the diplomas issued by the Capuan princes, see G. A. Loud, 'A Calendar of 
Diplomas of the Norman Princes of Capua, Papers of the British School at Rome 49 (1981), 
pp. 99-143. For Roger Guiscard's family, the register preserves documents from Robert 
Guiscard (docs. 420, 422, 423, 601); Sikelgaita (doc. 421); Bohemond of Taranto (doc. 
515); Roger Borsa (docs. 512-13, 570); William I (doc. 574, 575); and Roger II (doc. 602). 
46 Enim vero dum ad curiam nostram Robbertus excellentissimus Capuanorum princeps 
adventisset et de his interdum locutio orietur, hortari nos quam maxime cepit, ut ea que de 
privilegiis scribendis olim preceperamt ad effectum perducerem. Martin, Registrum, p. 29. 
? Houben, Roger II of Sicily, pp. 50-76; Houben, Roger II, trans. Loud, pp. 26-36 

48 Paul Oldfield, ‘Alexander of Teleses Encomium of Capua and the Formation of the 
Kingdom of Sicily; History: The Journal of the Historical Association 102 (2017), 183-200. 
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relationships between Monte Cassino and those men who they hoped 
would be strong political leaders in the region. The register reminded 
readers that both men’s families had materially supported Monte Cassino 
in order to expand their political authority within southern Italy. 

The cartularies produced for Lombard monastic houses were able to 
determine the fortunes of the communities during the twelfth century. 
San Vincenzo al Volturno and Santa Sophia were able to demonstrate their 
early independence beautifully through their cartularies, escaping from 
control by Farfa and Monte Cassino respectively for the rest of the Middle 
Ages. The Register of Peter the Deacon also predicted Monte Cassinos 
political future for the coming decades. Lothar III visited the house in 1137 
after supporting Roberts claim to the principality of Capua. The emperor 
granted a grand confirmation to the monastic house and probably saw 
the register during his visit. Yet Monte Cassino could not have predicted 
that their main allies would shortly be gone from southern Italy. Pope 
Analectus and Lothar III died within a year ofthe imperial visit, and Robert 
II would be in permanent exile at the German court. This left the monastic 
community vulnerable to the anger of Roger II, whom the monastery had 
subtly ignored and opposed within the manuscript. Roger II responded 
to the monastic hostility of the 1130s by raiding Monte Cassinos treasury 
in 143.59 The great Lombard monasteries of southern Italy responded to 
the challenges of Norman rule by producing cartularies for the first time. 
These manuscripts preserved old charters, illustrated great histories, and 
helped to assert the rights to land ownership. Yet these books centred 
on property also made claims about the fractured and transitory political 
world of southern Italy. Katherine Jacka, in chapter 3 of this volume, 
argues that Idrisis Book of Roger was not a purely intellectual pursuit but 
was part of Rogers control and reform of the lands of Norman Italy. These 
monastic cartularies and Idrisi’s geographical treatise both recognized 
how the knowledge and control of land were deeply connected to notions 
of political authority within southern Italy? The monastery of Saint 
Benedict saw itself as a power broker for outside leaders in the complex 
politics of southern Italy and imagined its ability to outlast any political or 
religious transition. They had a history of surviving many of these before, 
and indeed afterwards. Peter the Deacon and the community at Monte 
Cassino created their register as a tool for surviving the tumultuous 1130s, 
hoping that it would be a period of opportunity to build new alliances, 
cement new powers and gain new lands. 


49 Treseler, “Lothar ПГ. Martin states that part of the confirmation by Lothar III contains 
material from Justinian, that was incorporated into the register. Martin, Registrum, 

p. 1816. 

50 "Annales Casinenses, in MGH Scriptores XIX (Hannover, 1905), p. 310. 

51 Katherine Јаска, * "The True Nature of His Lands”: Strategic Information on Sicily іп 
the Book of Roger, this volume. 
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